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THE SOLDIER AND THE SURGEON. 


THOUGH peace may have her vic- 
tories not less renowned than war, 
yet it fares ill with that people among 
whom the soldier and his services are 
not duly esteemed and suitably ac- 
knowledged. The darkest days were 
approaching for France when her 
wits ridiculed her soldiery, and Vol- 
taire said his countrymen built ships 
which the English immediately took 
off their hands and commended as 
being well built. It is the pride of our 
vast wealth—our inexhaustible re- 
sources—our many elements of power 
and eminence—that we can afford 
duly to honour and reward our war- 
riors without forgetting the claims or 
sacrificing the interests of any class 
of men — without diminishing the 
rewards and honours of peaceful pur- 
suits—at little cost to our wealth, 
at none whatever to our civil liberty. 
Ifthe dreams*about universal peace 
are ever in any future century to be 
realised, it will not be through the 
means by which the Quaker school 
seek to accomplish them. As the 
world exists, and is likely to exist 
for as many thousands of years on- 
wards, as we know its history back- 
wards, peace among the nations shall 
only be secured by the existence of 
one predominant authority too power- 
ful to render resistance within the 


bounds of possibility. But who shall 
count the bloody fields to be fought 
and the remorseless tyrannies to be 
crushed before this beneficent end 
is achieved, and one magnanimous 
pupeentens power shall be strong 
enough to bind over the rest of man-° 
kind to keep the peace ! 

So far as it is given to us to read 
the destinies of Providence in the 
past histories and in the present 
action of the world, there is one 
nation—and that our own—moving 
on step by step to this great destiny. 
In its progress towards an over- 
whelming preponderance our power 
has never yet been checked ; nor can 
we anywhere discover in its form and 
substance the elements of decay. We 
shall find that the great Empires 
which have heretofore risen and 
fallen, have owed their ruin to one 
or both of two destructive elements 
caused by their own unfaithfulness 
to their true duty. Either they have 
fallen before hostile combinations of 
the nations who have suffered from 
their oppression and rapacity, or, 
indolently reposing on the wealth and 
greatness which their forefathers have 
achieved, they have tempted poorer 
and hardier races to seize on the rich 
possessions they have lost the courage 
to defend. In the fall of Rome the 
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former element predominated—the 
accursed institution of slavery roused 
all the world against her. It was to 
the other element, shown in idle 
luxury and the pride of wealth, that 
Spain, at a time when she seemed 
striding onward to European do- 
minion, owed her fall. 

With thankfulness we feel that 
from neither of these sources of ruin 
has the faintest cloud yet dark- 
ened the lustre of British prosperity. 
Wherever our sword has been drawn, 
it has been that of the protector and 
the liberator, not of the oppressor 
and enslaver— 


Pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellaresuperbos. 


To no chapters in the proud history 
of our battles can we point with more 
confidence for the vindication of this 
truth, than to those two last Indian 
wars, which, to a heedless observer, 
judging of them by analogy with the 
acts of other powers, might be deem- 
ed to illustrate the spirit of aggres- 
sion. What was the chief result of 
the campaign on the Sutlej, but the 
salvation of the submissive people of 
Hindostan from the tyrannous rule of 
asavage soldiery? Seventy thousand 
strong, with arms and money, and 
the powerful discipline which old 
Runjeet Singh had communicated to 
them, they thought they might take 
India and keep it to themselves. The 
bloody reign of anarchy and extir- 
eo which such an oligarchy would 

ave held had they been successful, 
can be conceived only fromthe scenes 
which then took place at Lahore, and 
those: which befell at Delhi and 
Cawnpore the other day. But for 
that protracted list of bloody battles, 
of which Ferozeshah,Aliwal, Sobraon, 
and Chillianwallah are still familiar 
to us, the project would have suc- 
ceeded. And in the last and most 
desperate of our trials, who were the 
enemies? Not the docile people of 
the land—for they remained true 
even during the temporary paralysis 
of the strong protecting hand—but 
a pampered soldiery, trained to 
mimic our own supreme warlike 
tactics, and idly dreaming that the 
Empire which they thought they 
held for us, they might take and 
hold for themselves. No: from the 
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reproach of national tyranny and in- 
justice we are still pure ; and whether 
we are hereafter to stand or to fall, 
we must for ever be an example to the 
world, as the first nation that has 
wielded its power, not in selfishness 
or cruelty, but in beneficence. 

Nor have our late terrible trials 
passed away without assuring us that 
we are free from all symptoms of 
moral decay. When the war with 
Russia began, it was felt that we 
were going forth against a long-cul- 
tivated warlike power—“a man of 
war from his youth ;” and we assured 
ourselves with justice that the 
resources accumulated by a long ca- 
reer of peaceful progress would give 
the material elements of warlike 
strength to us much more abund- 
antly than the development of purely 
military power could impart them 
to our enemy. The wealth accumu- 
lated by our agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, would afford 
inexhaustible pecuniary resources ; 
our shipping would supply a navy 
or transport our troops ; the mecha- 
nical skill, cultivated for peaceful 
purposes, would instantly be turned 
to the creation of destructive en- 
gines. 

All this was exultingly felt ; but 
sometimes a scarce audible voice 
whispered, What would all avail if 
the repose of a long peace had lost 
to us our ancient hardihood and 
daring—the ardour that ever panted 
to be forward—the cool courage 
never fluttered into panic, and the 
stubborn endurance that seemed to 
bring up renewed strength and ene 
to the last telling charge, when t 
desperate labours of the day had 
broken the strength and spirit of 
all besides, allies or foes? No, they 
were not gone ; it was seen at once, 
with a throb of pride, when the guns 
fired and the bells rang for 
that the ancient spirit was not dead. 
And so it proved during the whole 
Crimean war, and has proved 
again under still sadder and sterner 
calls, that every class—the proud- 
titled descendant of the Norman in- 
vader, the son of the wealthy Saxon 
yeoman, the Celt of the Highlands 
and of Ireland, the rough poaes 
and shepherd of the Lowlands, evet 
the restless and not always re 
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discontented citizen —all have in their 
several grades, and as one deadly 
emergency arose after another, not 
only exemplified, but strengthened 
and enlarged, the warlike fame of 
their ancestors. 

Indifference or selfishness would 
now say, Let us be content; the 
heart of the army is sound. It has 
been proved by the hottest of fiery 
ordeals that our soldiers will do their 
duty ; the nation is safe, and we 
ourselves are safe. But the history 
of the past has already emphatically 
proclaimed ‘that there is no safety 
where there is national injustice. The 
injustice may fall externally, as on a 
conquered dependeucy—or internally 
on arace ora class. That our men 
will ever stand true in the hour of 
danger—that they will ever dutifully 
endure the fatigues and miseries 
which are inevitable tothe lot of war, 
and are adopted by them in the adop- 
tion of their lot—we cannot doubt. 
But if it become known that the 


soldier, besides the inevitable hard- 
ships and dangers of his calling, is 
subjected to unnecessary cold and 
damp, is dressed in uneasy and in- 


sufficient clothing, is fed on food 
sordid and unwholesome, and is sur- 
rounded by impurities which offend 
his senses and poison the air he 
breathes ;—and that he is subjected 
to all these elements of unhappiness 
and unhealthiness, not because they 
are the necessary hardships of war, 
but because their removal would 
cost money and trouble, which it is 
desirable to save ;—the soldier can 
scarcely be expected to exhibit the 
spirit of patriotism towards a coun- 
try which so forgets him. 

It will at once be perceived that 
we are going to found our views on 
statements and charges which have 
lately been very prominently before 
the world ; and we shall therefore set 
out with the precautionary remark, 
that we believe the soldier of the pre- 
sent day to be in a better condition 
than the soldier of the last century. 
The question is, whether his condition 
18 a8 good as it can be made—a ques- 
tion founded on the principle, that 
whatever ameliorations can really 

communicated to it, should not 
be evaded because they are trouble- 
some or expensive. This is an age 
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of putting to rights, and while other 
sections of the community are under- 
going rectification, the military force 
of the country is surely too important 
to be passed over. At such a junc- 
ture, it may even, while improving, 
fall behind and become virtually de- 
teriorated if its rate of improvement 
be slower than that of other bodies. 
It is frequently remarked that the 
social evils of the day seem so awful 
to us, not because they are worse than 
those which our grandfathers could 
have seen—they are in reality not so 
bad—but because a searching inqui- 
sitive age has for the first time ex- 
posed them to sight. But if this be 
an accurate view, it must open up tous 
the perception of new duties and re- 
sponsibilities, since we now know of 
evils which our ancestors did not see. 
Blind enough, it is true, they must 
have been, if they did not know the 
cruel devastation to which their poor 
soldiers notonly were liable, but which 
they systematically underwent. How 
they died off, and how their value in 
life and their loss by death were esti- 
mated, could not, we think, be better 
told than in the following calculation 
by a man of literary and political emi- 
nence during the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century. It will be seen 
that, for reasons which are in all re- 
spects distinct enough, he would like 
to see negro troops, purchased from 
the slave-dealers, serving in the West 
Indies instead of white men. 


“Of an English regiment in actual 
Service of war in the West Indies, four- 
fifths die every year of disease; and, 
therefore. to that extent it must be con- 
tinually recruited. On this calculation,a 
body of 1000 men, to be kept up for five 
years, will require 4000 recruits. The 
freight of 5000 men, with their stores, 
officers excluded, amounts to L.100,000 ; 
levy money, at L.5, to L.25,000 ; clothing, 
at L.3 for 1000 men forfive years, and 4000 
men for one year, to L 27,000,—besides 
many other expenses which attend Eng- 
lish troops, that would not be required 
for black troops ; freight of 1000 Eng- 
lish troops home at the end of the war, 
L.20,000: inde, in all L.172,000. Add 
to this the loss of the industry of 1000 
British subjects yearly for five years, 
valued at L.20, L.100,000 ; and the loss 
of the industry for every 4000 British 
subjects who died, valued at seven years’ 
purchase, which is a low enough calcula- 
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tion for men in the prime of life, such as 
recruits to regiments commonly are, 
L.560,000 : inde, L.660,000 ;—the whole 
together making L.832,000. But the 
purchase of 1000 negroes in Jamaica, at 
L.40 each, with 100 every year to keep 
up the number, which is a very large 
allowance, would be L.60,000 ; clothing, 
at 40s. a-year, L.11,000: inde, in all 
L.71,000. The balance in saving would 
be L.761,000.” * 


Thus, to keep a garrison of a thou- 
sand men for five years, you must 
calculate on the cost of sending out 
five thousand men, and on the cost 
of bringing back one thousand, with 
the several collateral items of cost 
which the inconvenient discrepancy 
between the exports and the imports 
occasions. We could even suggest 
an element of cost which the astute 
calculator has omitted—the support- 
ing of the widows and orphans 
thrown upon the parish by the pre- 
mature death of four thousand out 
of five thousand men in five years. 
Then observe the sound rule of eco- 
nomy on which the whole is based. 
It is the rule, well known to all the 
comfortable classes, that it is cheaper 


in the long run to buy a good article 
though it be dear. British recruits 
may be had at the small charge of £5 
per head, while each negro costs no 
ess than-£40. But then the latter 
commodity wears so well, that you 
can supply the losses by one hundred 


instead of one thousand in the year. 
The sacrifice of black men is, in 
short, only ten per cent of the sacti- 
fice of white men’; and when other 
expenses, arising out of the continual 
dying and exporting of fresh human 
cargoes, are considered, the result in 
figures shows a very clear profit. It 
is not easy to look with equanimity 
on such statements, remembering 
that they were matter of practical 
consideration among statesmen. How, 
after all, the active iniquity of slavery 
seems to dwindle before the passive 
iniquity of letting our countrymen die 
uncared for! While such things went 
on, proposals for the abolition of the 
slave trade might well be sneered 
down as fanciful crotchets. 

There are two ways of setting down 
ten thousand fighting men on a given 
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spot at a given time. The one me- 
thod is, by despatching that number, 
with perhaps a small additional per- 
centage to Calekes the disabled, and 
bringing them to their post hale, san- 
guine, unharassed, through the most 
careful and costly organisation for 
their transit and sustenance. The 
other method is, by despatching some 
fifty thousand men, in the expecta- 
tion that, though the remainder be 
left dead or dying on the road, a 
fifth part will reach the point of des- 
tination in serviceable condition. Of 
the army of half a million with which 
Napoleon crossed the Niemen to his 
Russian campaign, only twenty thou- 
sand recrossed it in returning ; and if 
the extermination in this case may 
be laid to causes of a wondrous and 
— character, yet the waste of 
ife showed itself while operations 
were still so far within the bounds 
of calculation, that they would not 
have been undertaken by one who 
eared as much for the lives of his 
men as for the gratification of his own 
ambition, since more than two-thirds 
of his army had dropped away before 
he first faced the Russians at Smo- 
lensko. This was an instance of 
wastefulness of life fortunately rare 
in European warfare ; but it is the 
prevailing feature in Oriental warfare, 
and has been exemplified to a fright- 
ful extent in every Russian campaign. 
No doubt, when we are acquainted 
with the Russian statistics of the late 
war, we shall find the efforts to brin 
troops to the defence of Sebasto 
prove no exception. No British 
general has ever dared to waste his 
men after this fashion. The economy 
of life, so far as it was liable to be 
destroyed by actual military opera- 
tions, was carried to a chivalrous 
perfection by the Duke of Wellington, 
whose conscientious and humane 
principles have been followed by his 
successors, and have been i 
exemplified by Sir Colin Camp 
And yet in our Crimean army, dur- 
ing the first winter, the rate of mor- 
tality, separate from the casualties of 
war—the deaths, in short, from those 
common causes of mortality which 
afflict us when dwelling at home in 
peace—were at the rate of between 








* Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs, App. No. 2. 
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sixty and seventy per cent per an- 
num; that is to say, any community, 
living as our soldiers then lived, 
would lose between sixty and seven- 
ty out of every hundred of its num- 
bers in a year. Further, when we 
compare the soldier at home with the 
ordinary citizen, we find that the 
deaths per thousand among civil- 
jians in the parish of St Pancras are 
two and a fifth; among the Life 
Guards in the Regent’s Park there, 
they are ten and two-fifths—five to 
one exactly. The deaths of civilians 
in the parish of Kensington are 3.3 ; 
those of the Royal Horse Guards, 
Knightsbridge, 17.5. Taking all 
classes of the community between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five, the 
rate of mortality among our soldiers at 
home, taken ona low average, is seven- 
teen in the thousand ; while that of 
civilians, or the rest of the population, 
is eight and four-fifths—not quite a 
half of the soldiers’ mortality. These 
with a crowd of like statistics, all 
tending so clearly in the same direc- 
tion that we shall not inflict them 
on the reader, who probably has al- 
ready gone over them, show us that, 
let the military commander do what 
he can to be careful of the lives of 
his men in all those operations which 
are purely military or combative, 
there are other things, not perhaps 
strictly of a military character, for 
the safety of the soldier’s life, and in 
the safety of his life for his preser- 
vation from the misery and torture 
of disease and a death of hardship, 
which the nation has not yet provided 
for him. 

The heroic bargain which the sol- 
dier makes with his country is, to 
die, if his death will further his 
country’s cause. If the cause can be 
duly furthered in any other manner 
and the life can be saved, then it is 
the conta duty to save it without 
counting the cost. The soldier ma 
dutifully endure the coming of death 
brought to him by disease or hard- 
ship when he believes it to be inevit- 
able, But that death which has no 
terrors for him, because his soul 
pants for it as the crown of soldier 
martyrdom, and his nerves are exult- 
ingly strung to receive it, is the death 
in battle, which emphatically pro- 
claims that the life is lost to the gain 
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of the cause, and has not been casually 
and carelessly dropped by the way. 


‘*To pass, when life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self-applause, 
Nor in a merely selfish cause— 


In some good cause—not in mine own, 
. , 

To perish, wept for, honour’d, known, 

And like a warrior overthrown : 


Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When soil’d with noble dust he hears 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears, 


Then dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman’s line is broke, 
And all the war is rolled in smoke.” 


It is but justice to the soldier, that 
if he is to die, it should, if possible, 
be thus. Since military glory—the 
glory of military service in a good 
cause—is the reward he seeks, let him 
at least have it in his death. True, 
though he find himself sinkin, 
under the length of an ill-calculate 
march, or freezing to death because 
a commissary has neglected his duty, 
or big a away under the unwhole- 
some food provided by a knavish 
contractor, a sense of duty may sup- 

ort him to the end—but should he 

e left no other support? He goes 
to his rest, indead, to suffer no 
more, and is forgotten with the man 
thousands of others, as time rol 
over their obseure graves ; but the 
debt of injustice is inherited by the 
survivors, who in their sorrow should 
have, when it can be justly given, the 
proud consolation that the husband 
or the father died like a true soldier, 
with his back to the field and his 
face to the foe. Other forms of death 
in service require explanations about 
accompanying conditions—they ma 
be heroic or they may not—but deat 
on the field of battle at once tells its 
own history to all hearts, 

The art of preserving their own 
health has probably been more or 
less considered by men since they first 
began to consider anything, although 
it must be confessed that they have 
often made a very bad job of it. The 
inquiries of some ony clever and en- 
thusiastic men have lately developed 
a sphere of usefulness connected with 
this end, which, for want of a better 
name, they have called sanitary 
science, Some of its teachers have 
doubtless promulgated whims and 
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fallacies, but they have, on the whole, 
proved, by irresistible facts, that there 
are operations and adjustments of 
things which can be counted on for 
saving lives which would otherwise 
be lost. The peculiar feature of these 
new suggestions, when compared 
with all previous injunctions for the 
preservation of health, may be de- 
scribed thus: Formerly, in all books 
or other writings upon health and 
disease, each individual human being 
was appealed to on the best means 
of retaining his own health and avoid- 
ing disease. The tendency of the 
exertions of the sanitarians has been 
to take up the matter at the point 
where the individual man can do no 
more to help himself, since he is sur- 
rounded by deteriorating conditions 
over which he has no control. The 
ead workman who'finds that his 

read is only to be made in a densely 
populous quarter of a large town, 
where there are no drains and no re- 
ceptacles for impurity — the sailor 
sleeping in the hold of a ship impreg- 
nated with poisonous gases—the col- 
lier working in an unventilated coal- 


mine, and many others, were inca- 
pable, by personal exertion, of better- 
ing their own condition, and required 
the intervention of general arrange- 


ments. However obvious the neces- 
sity of considering the position of 
such persons may seem, yet the world 
is full of lamentable instances of the 
neglect which they have met with, 
and the history of the whole affair 
illustrates an often-repeated view, 
that general expressions of opinion, 
however sound, receive very little 
attention, until earnest and enthu- 
siastic men work them out to practi- 
cal conclusions, and prove, to the 
amazement of well-meaning but in- 
active men, how woefully they have 
been neglecting their own favourite 
precepts. Such has been the result 
of the progress of sanitary labourers. 
They have not opened a new object 
of human inquiry and thought, be- 
cause people were taught to kee 

their feet dry, eat wholesome food, 
avoid dissipation, and wash and shave 
themselves, before Mr Chadwick was 
born. They have not discovered any 
new operation of nature, such as the 
doctrine of chemical equivalents, or 
the aifinities of electricity and mag- 
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netism, for people admitted long ago 
that the gases from decomposing ani- 
mal and vegetable matter are noxious 
to life, and that wholesome food is as 
necessary to health in the railway 
store or the mess-table as in the 
private dining-room. But they have 
so fully illustrated the bearings of 
general truths on the duties of those 
who have the condition and treat- 
ment of their fellow-beings in their 
hands, that what was before a dis- 
embodied sentiment or opinion, is 
now reduced to distinct practical 
precept, illustrated by a crowd of 
examples. It has been the fate of our 
army to be among the latest portions 
of the community to reap the harvest 
of this valuable knowledge. For in- 
stance, when we look at the rules for 
the dietary of our prisoners, we find the 
following among them: “A change 
of food being beneficial to health, it 
is directed that the dinner, on at 
least two days in the week, shall 
be different from the dinner on the 
other days.” And as a commen- 
tary on this humane regulation for 
our thieves and forgers, the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Army tells us, 
that one of the marked peculiarities 
of the British soldier is, that he is a 
man who dines every day for twenty 
consecutive years on boiled beef, un- 
less, of course, when the vicissitudes 
of a campaign relieve the monotony. 
Then, again, the Surveyor-General of 
Convict Prisons was examined on ven- 
tilation and means of internal puri- 
fication. Looking on himself as re- 
sponsible for the health of his con- 
victs, he described the scientific per- 
fection of all the internal arrange- 
ments of his pet prison, Pentonville, 
of Millbank,—not so perfect a speci- 
men, since it had been built in the 
days of darkness touching sanitary 
science, and was not without difficulty 
brought within its sphere,—of Dart- 
moor, and of Portland. The chair- 
man of the Commission, almost los- 
ing patience at the description of the 
pedantic perfection of the ale 
ments for criminals, just after he 
had been sickened with accounts of 
the filth and unwholesomeness of bar- 
racks, said to the Surveyor-General, 
whom he knew to be a military man 
—“ What is your reason ; take Port- 
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land ; you have to look after those 
men, and keep them in health, to 
execute certain public works for the 
Government ; other engineers build 
barracks to keep soldiers in perfect 
health to do service for the Govern- 
ment ; how is it that in the one case 
aman sleeps in a fetid atmosphere, 
and in the other you give him a pure 
one?” The answer was simple, but 
sufficiently emphatic: “ I do not 
think that the subject has been suffi- 
ciently considered in respect of the 
barracks ; it has been lost sight of.” 
Those edile arrangements for the pre- 
servation of life and health, which are 
deemed so essential that they must 
be provided even for the residence of 
the criminal, are “lost sight of” in 
the residence of the soldier ! 

The reason why the food and venti- 
lation for the criminal must be looked 
to so carefully by others is, because he 
cannot get out to choose for himself. 
But in truth, though from causes as 
honourable as those which place the 
thief in custody are disgraceful, the 
soldier is scarcely more helpless and 
more dependent on other people for 
the sanitary conditions of the food he 
eats, the clothing he wears, and the 
house he lives in, Whether it is to 
be deemed a wholesome feature or 
not, one of the tendencies of our very 
active age is to aggregate human 
beings together in large masses, where 
they require to sink individual action 
in general organisation, and are more 
or less at the mercy of those who 
have the working out of the organis- 
ation. It is enough to refer to the 
large manufactories and mines, the 
public works often rapidly carried out 
m remote places, which become in- 
stantaneously peopled by thousands 
of persons—to our great systems of 
locomotion by railway and steamboat. 
It is only where the law is both very 
strong and very ductile, that civil 
liberty and individual rights can be 

reserved in these great ganglions of 

uman beings. In the feudal ages, 
all would have been subject as serfs 
to the authority of some despotic 
lord, like the workers in the old Ger- 
man and Italian mines ; and, to speak 
fairly of feudality, it is not easy to 
see how order could have been pre- 
served among large bodies of human 
beings, during the earlier centuries of 
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European history, through any other 
arrangement but that of lord and 
serf. But even in our own days 
there is a constant tendency in those 
who, in a proprietary or official shape, © 
are at the head of such aggregate 
collections of human beings, to abuse 
their power, and exhibit, in however 
small a shape, the attributes of the 
despot. Hence all who come in con- 
tact with these new forms of power, 
have had to use much vigilance an 
pertinacity for their own protection, 
and sometimes have found it a duty 
to hold out the protecting hand to 
those too weak to protect themselves. 
So, it has been found necessary to 
protect children working in manufac- 
tories, and women and children work- 
ing in mines. And there is still, if 
we mistake not, a conflict going on 
between a combination of great manu- 
facturing capitalists and the inspec- 
tors of factories ; the former assum- 
ing the humble title of “The Mill- 
owners’ Protection Society,” and com- 
pom that they are cruelly and 

espotically entreated, and are denied 
the rights of British subjects, because 
it is required of them at some ex- 
pense—amounting, it is said, some- 
times to £30 or £40 for a large mill— 
to fence machinery which occasionally, 
in its unprotected state, wheels some 

oor fellow round and dashes out his 

rains, or, catching a pucker in a care- 
less girl’s sleeve, sucks in her arm, and 
tears it from the socket. Passing 
from such instances to a matter in 
which we are all concerned—there 
are every day some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people within the British 
Isles at the mercy of railway com- 
panies for personal comfort, for punc- 
tuality in travelling, and for their 
safety from mutilation or death. We 
all know how tough a contest is con- 
tinually kept up by the public for 
common justice in such matters 
against these lords of the road, al- 
though the greatest people in the 
land are on the same side of the ques- 
tion with the poorest. It is a law of 
nature that bodies of people who are 
put at the mercy of others for the 
supply of anything important to their 
wellbeing, will be oppressed or pil- 
laged by those who serve them, un- 
less they can protect themselves, or 
are protected by others, 
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“ What has all this to do with the 
soldier? Armies were embodied, fed, 
encamped, and went forth to battle 
thousands of years before the in- 
vention of the railway and the spin- 
ning-jenny.” True enough—but it is 
equally true that late times have seen 
as great a change in the domestic 
position—strictly the domestic posi- 
tion—of the soldier, as the factory 
system has created on the position of 
the spinner and weaver, or the rail- 
way system on that of the traveller. 
There is, in fact, no one more help- 
lessly dependent on the conduct and 
the misconduct of others than the sol- 
dier—no one for whom, in his domes- 
tic position, external protection is 
more necessary. 

The barrack is an institution com- 
paratively late among ourselves, and 
comparatively unknown to the rest 
of the world. The fortresses of the 
most extensively fortified countries 
in Europe seldom contain a large 
. proportion of their armies—the bulk 
of the troops must be dispersed among 
the civilian community. The for- 
tresses in this country have always 
been a trifle—the largest of them, so 
far as we understand, stands upon a 
small tongue of land stretching into 
the Moray Firth, a few miles from 
Inverness, Under the old commis- 
sions of array, the country gentry had 
to find the troops of their own county 
in clothing, provisions, and quarters, 
and there were certain reciprocal 
privileges of quartering when they 
passed into other counties, fruitful in 
disputes, which were generally settled, 
so far as the immediate parties were 
concerned, by the soldier taking what 
he found and wanted, and leaving the 
ultimate incidence of the cost to be 
settled by any other powers—higher 
or lower. Unfortunately the person 
who suffered under the quartering 
was generally an enemy, or esteemed 
to be so, and thus there wasno neces- 
sity for any adjustment of accounts. 
It was in civil war only that embod- 
ied troops were .- at home by our 
ancestors. For the defence of the 
country they trusted to a sudden levy, 
and when an army was raised for 
foreign conflict, it went immediately 
abroad, and was disbanded when it 
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returned. The obligation of quarter- 
ing the few soldiers kept at home 
was a matter of loud and continuous 
complaint from time to time. Doubt- 
less, under such a fortuitous ar- 
rangement, the trooper or the pike- 
man was often ill enough off; but 
on other occasions, and especially in 
unsettled times, the extent to which 
he helped himself, when there was 
aught to be helped from, partook of 
the character of pillage. So inveterate 
had the practice of appropriation be- 
come, that in the’45 we find old Haw- 
ley, a thoroughly trained soldier, who 
was not likely to have done anything 
far astray from the military ideas of 
his age, accused by an old lady of 
Aberdeen, loyal to the Government 
of carrying off all her china an 
books, her bedding and table-linen 
her repeating-clock, “which stoo 
by the bed in which he lay every 
night,” along with “twelve tea- 
spoons, strainer, and fongs, and the 
japanned board on which the cho- 
colate and coffee cups stood.” * 
When a standing army, embodied 
under the annual Mutiny Act, came 
to be a national institution, the 
quartering system would never have 
been tolerated, and the barrack sys- 
tem was a necessary substitute. Of 
the old arrangement, we have just a 
faint memorial in a trifling billeting- 
tax, which excites great wrath wher- 
ever it happens accidentally to rest. 
It is a pecuniary alternative for the 
actual ve which all discreet 
persons pay i ut instances are on 
record where a ne 7 householder 
has been appalled by the vision of 
three red-coats descending the area 
stairs in a business-like fashion, as if 
they were going home—though we 
have generally heard the conclusion 
of such an incident to be, that “ the 
fellows behaved very well indeed,” 
and for a reasonable sum took them- 
selves off to the tavern at the corner. 
We question if there is any other 
well-armed country in Europe where 
the billeting system is not in full 
force. In France at the present 
day, in the remotest country-house 
or hamlet, at any hour, by day or 
night, the soldier on duty may appear 
and demand admission—a dreaded, 





* Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745, p. 212. 
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but from necessity, an ostensibly wel- 
comed guest. Wherever this old prac- 
tice is continued, as the citizen lives, 
so does the soldier— perhaps the latter 
fares rather above the average of the 
householder at large. The conscrip- 
tion system has its influence in mak- 
ing the thing work easily—it is your 
destiny to carry arms and live with 
me to-day—it may be mine to carry 
arms and live with you to-morrow : 
the quartered soldier is but one of a 
large and rather miscellaneous circle 
of persons, connected by a link which 
causes them from time to time for- 
tuitously to throw themselves on each 
other’s hospitality. The condition of 
the whole community where this 
practice holds may be a very low 
one, but it is clear that in it we shall 
not find the ordinary citizen—con- 
vict included—well housed and well 
fed, with occasional wholesome vari- 
ations of diet, while the soldier lives 
in quarters destitute of any means 
of purification, breathes foul air, and 
eats the same dinner for twenty suc- 
cessive years. The case, therefore, of 
the billeted soldier, among a com- 
munity practically acquainted with 
the system of quartering, does not 
call forth that amount of sedulous 
care and attention—of expense, as it 
may be—necessary for the barracked 
soldier’s protection. 

The whole question is, in fact, in a 
great measure, a matter of money— 
made so by the proud fastidiousness 
of this rich country. None of the 
stains of war are to touch us—none 
of its clamours to reach our ears. 
Away thousands of miles must roll 
the tide of battle ; neither the ap- 
palling roar of the conflict itself, nor 
the confused din of misery and agony 
that follows it, must disturb the dig- 
nified serenity of our island retreat. 
Relations and dear friends perhaps 
feel the heart throb when fresh tele- 
graphic news are announced, or suffer 
the sickening agony of hope deferred, 
in vain expectations ; the nation ex- 
ults in a victory, or is maddened 
if there is anything like a check on 
the onward career of our victorious 
troops. Some great leader is idolised 
for the day, and gets the thanks of 
Parliament as an august tribute to 
his merits. Young heroes are popular 
in ball-rooms, and even a private or 
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non-commissioned, with, brown fea- 

tures, bushy beard, and a collection of 
pewter decorations, gets an audience 

of his old companions at the corner 

of a street, or a passing glance of ad- 

miration from some members of “ the - 
upper classes.” But the national 

jealousy of anything like military 

supremacy comes soon, and freezes 

the short enthusiasm. 

The national jealousy is right, so 
far as it strikes at all attempts to give 
internal political power to the mili- 
tary institutions. But there are two 
things which the nation owes to the 
soldier. Give him first his fame and 
honours in due and permanent mea- 
sure. Since, also, our wealth-born 
fastidiousness: will not tolerate the 
disagreeables of war and soldier life 
to appear among us, surely we ought 
to pay the cost of that fastidiousness 
out of that wealth which generates it. 
Our requisitions on the soldier’s for- 
bearance are not even limited to what 
may affect ourselves. We worthily 
desireto mitigate the hardshipsof war 
alloverthe world—among ourenemies 
even, as well as among all neutral 
nations. To this end the object which 
war is so naturally apt to assume— 
the object of private plunder—has 
been sternly put down. The Duke 
of Wellington’s great campaign in 
the Peninsula was a long resolute 
practical lesson against it on land ; 
the abandonment of letters-of-marque 
was the abolition of its last offen- 
sive form at sea. Our policy now 
is the true policy of war — to 
strike at the heart, where the enemy 
may be paralysed and his power 
broken, with the least injury to life 
and property. This, however, is not 
the method of rewarding and enrich- 
ing the soldier after old custom. 
Descents on unarmed seaports, after 
the fashion of our sea-king ancestors 
—marauding marches far away from 
the chief fortresses, among villages, 
country mansions, and rich religious 
houses—these are the forms of war 
which enrich the soldier with plunder, 
as the troops of Wallenstein and of 
Soult were enriched. Most worthily 
have we striven to suppress this curse 
—and with a success crossed only 
by few exceptions. But again, why 
should the soldier be compelled to 
pay for our virtue—why not put our 
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hand in our pockets and give him 
compensation, a8 we give it to some 
bloated jobber from whom we take 
an office where he is useless, and 
worse ? Let us not be misunder- 
stood in the free use of a simile. It 
is not strictly compensation that we 
would ask for the soldier, for though 
he has his own faults, mercenary self- 
ishness is not among them. But 
since we demand that he should con- 
duct himself with propriety and 
decorum, should be wh meee amen- 
able to military discipline, and at the 
same time carefully observant not 
only of the rights, but of the tastes 
and prejudices of civilians—that he 
should be as kind, generous, and dis- 
interested as he is brave—that he 
should ever suppress in himself the 
natural disposition to covet other 
men’s goods, for which he has so many 
temptations—that he should be mo- 
derate in the assertion of his own 
rights, and ever ready to admit and 
to protect those of other people—if 
all these demands on imperfect human 
nature are to be concentrated upon 
him, then certainly we ought to 
treat him, not only with fairness, 


but with generosity and kindness, 
and, even for our own sakes, should 
do whatever can be done to raise his 
condition, remove temptation, and 
make the practice of the many vir- 
tues demanded of him not too diffi- 


cult. We are the very nation on 
whom falls, before all the world, the 
function of raising the soldier’s con- 
dition. We require from him higher 
qualifications than the rest of the 
world—we are in possession of a 
greater wealth, which impregnates 
our social system with a habit of 
higher expenditure. What in others 
would be an act of difficult generosity, 
is to us one of easy justice. 

The question of the nature and 
condition of the soldier among us is 
so large that volumes might be pro- 
fitably written about it. Let us con- 
tent ourselves at present with a slight 
glance at the department of the 
question to which we have already 
referred—the bearing upon it of 
that knowledge of sanitary economy 
which has lately been so fully deve- 
loped. We shall state an antithesis of 
two examples—both, by the way, ear- 
lier than the labours of the present 
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race of sanitary economists, but not 
on that account less instructive—as 
an illustration of the resources of the 
science in the improvement of the 
army, since it records a triumph ac- 
complished towards the other great 
department of our armament, the 
Navy. 

We question if any one can realise 
what a ship of war was an hundred 
years ago. It was by looking from 
the quarter-deck down below that 
Johnson said one could “ see the ut- 
most extent of human misery—such 
crowding, such filth, such stench.” 
This is vague, perhaps, and Johnson 
was a man with peaidions rejudices, 
which he uttered hy erboticall : he 
exaggerated much ves he said, “ A 
ship is a prison, with the chance of 
being drowned : it is worse—worse 
in every respect—worse air, worse 
food, worse company.” One would 
not take Smollett, from his life and 
writings, to have been a fastidious 
man. He was our dear countryman, 
but we are bound to admit that 
our forefathers of his day had. but 
faint notions of the importance of 
cleansing the pores of the cuticle, and 
scarcely enjoyed enlightened notions 
on drainage and ventilation. Nor 
did his wayward life give him many 
opportunities for correcting any de- 
ficiencies in his early training. When 
he was twenty years old, he held the 
office of surgeon’s mate in the expe- 
dition of Vernon against Carthagena 
in 1741. There can be little doubt 
that he has described with tolerable 
accuracy in Roderick Random his re- 
ception into the sphere where his 
noble profession was to be exercised : 
“My friend Thomson carried me 
down to the cockpit, which is the 
place allotted for the habitation of 
the surgeon’s mates, and when he 
showed me their berth (as he called 
it), I was filled with astonishment 
and horror. We descended by divers 
ladders to a place as dark as a dun- 
geon, which I understood was im- 
mersed several feet under water, be- 
ing immediately above the hold. I 
had no sooner approached this dis- 
mal gulf than my nose was saluted 
with an intolerable stench of putri- 
fied cheese and rancid butter that 
issued from an apartment at the foot 
of the ladder, resembling a chandler’s 
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shop, where, by the faint glimmering 
of a candle, I could perceive a man 
with a faint meagre countenance 
sitting behind a kind of desk, having 
spectacles on his nose and a pen in 
his hand. This, I learned of Mr 
Thomson, was the ship’s steward, 
who sat there to distribute provisions 
to the several messes, and to mark 
what each received.” 
The admirers of Smollett will have 
a pungent recollection of Roderick’s 
fate, when he endeavoured to imitate 
that feat of the surgeon, which was 
achieved by creeping under the solid 
stratum of hammocks in the hos- 
ital, and cleaving his head through 
tween them. We dare not con- 
duct the reader further than the 
entrance of this hospital—it is far 
enough: “I assisted Thomson in 
making up his prescriptions; but 
when I followed him with the medi- 
cines into the sick berth or hos- 
pital, and observed the situation of 
the patients, I was much less sur- 
_ that people should die on 
ard than that any sick person 
should recover. There I saw about 
fifty miserable distempered wretches, 
suspended in rows, so huddled one 
on another that not more than four- 
teen inches space was allowed to 
each, with his bed and bedding, and 
deprived of the light of the day as 
well as of fresh air, breathing no- 
thing but a noisome atmosphere of 
the morbid steams exhaling from 
their own excrements and diseased 
bodies; devoured with vermin 
hatched in the filth that surround- 
ed them, and destitute of every con- 
venience necessary for people in that 
helpless condition.” 

t was probably in such ships 
that Admiral Hosier’s force died off 
every one of them, leaving the man- 
ning of the vessels to new recruits. 
Nay, it has been said that the com- 
plete complement of his fleet died 
twice over in the lingering expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards, which it 
was his good fortune not to survive. 
But all this is merely introductory to 
the antithesis of two examples, show- 
ing the influence of sanitary neglect 
and sanitary exertion on shipboard, 
supplied by the vital statistics of two 
renowned voyages round the world. 

In our youth the narrative, by 
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Walter, of Anson’s Voyage round. 
the World, was a book deservedly 
opular. Its author was not stamped 
in any of the fixed literary moulds 
of his age ; indeed, his style would 
not have stood the tests in Blair's 
Rhetoric. The charm of his book 
lies in the unconscious earnestness 
with which he tells the daily events 
of the voyage, and explains in his 
own way the feelings of the actors 
and sufferers. It is no inconsider- 
able testimony to the author's hold on 
his reader’s sympathy, that he com- 
mands it through a long continuous 
gloomy record of mortality, disease, 
and despondency. The interest is 
brought to a climax like the histories 
of the sighting of land by Columbus, 
when the survivors reached their des- 
tination—the fruitful island of Juan 
Fernandez, whence their boat re- 
turned laden with grass ; “for though 
the island abounded with better vege- 
tables, yetthe boat’s crewin theirshort 
stay had not met with them, and they 
well knew that even grass would 
prove a dainty, as indeed it was all 
soon and eagerly devoured.” But 
alas ! they were far too late in reach- 
ing the land of promise and relief. 
The very possibility of landing was 
problematical. In one vessel, which, 
as the narrator says, had passed the 
Straits of Le Maire with between 
four and five hundred men in health 
and strength, “the lieutenant could 
muster no more than two quarter- 
masters and six foremast-men capa- 
ble of working.” These, assisted b 
the officers’ servants and boys, too 
two hours to trim the sails. When 
they sent 167 sick onshore, twelvedied 
in the boats ; and so many of those 
who reached land alive were beyond 
the reinvigorating power of fresh 
air, that for the first ten or twelve 
days there were six burials daily. 
The summation of the whole was, 
that when the plague was stopped, 
and the strength of the squadron 
was counted before leaving Juan 
Fernandez, of 961 men who had em- 
barked in three ships, 335 were liv- 
ing and 626 dead. We hold this 
history of calamity to be peculiarly 
significant, because, along with some 
early similar misfortunes of his own, 
it prompted a zealous, humane, and 
skilful commander to turn anxiously 
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in his mind, whether it was the 
design of Providence that those who 
go ies to the sea in ships should 
find the common causes‘of mortality 
more deadly in their ravages, than 
the tempests of the sea or the casual- 
ties of battle. The matter was really 
one of great doubt. The writer we 
have just been quoting from, lan- 
guidly remarked, that he “ would not 
be understood to assert that fresh 
provisions, plenty of water, and a 
constant supply of sweet air between 
decks, are mattersof nomoment ;” but 
it was possible, he thought, that the 
freshest air might be rendered ini- 
mical to animal life, “by mixing 
with it some subtle and otherwise 
imperceptible effluvia;” and as an 
application of this hypothesis, he 


suggested for the consideration of 


the maritime world the consoling 
view, “that the steams arising from 
the ocean may have a tendency 
to render the air they are spread 
through less properly adapted to the 
support of the life of terrestrial ani- 
mals, unless these steams are correct- 
ed by effluvia of another kind, which 
the land alone can afford.” The so- 
lution of the question fell to Captain 
Cook. It was undertaken very ap- 
propriately in a repetition of the 
achievement—the circumnavigation 
of the globe—which, by so calamit- 
ous an issue, had raised the doubt. 
He had gone on one unfortunate 
voyage ; he determined that, if skill 
and ceaseless attention were of any 
avail, he should not have another. 
He describes at length his adjust- 
ment of the men’s dietary, with the 
provision of antiscorbutics and other 
protective viands. But in conjunc- 
tion with fresh provisions and vege- 
tables, and with a continual supply 
of fresh water to the men, the most 
material part of his arrangements 
probably was, that “ proper methods 
were taken to keep their persons, 
hammocks, bedding, clothes, dc., 
constantly clean and dry. Equal care 
was taken to keep the ship clean and 
dry betwixt decks. Once or twice 
a-week she was aired with fires, and 
when this could not be done, she was 
smoked with gunpowder mixed with 
vinegar and water. I had also fre- 
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quently a fire made in an iron pot at 
the bottom of the well, which was of 
great use in purifying the air in the 
other parts of the ship ;” and so on, 
As our object is merely to afford a 
general notion of the tendency of 
Cook’s arrangements, not to instruct 
future circumnavigators how to pre 
serve their men, we need not quote 
farther.* He gives, with becoming 
seriousness, the reason for enumerat- 
ing the several causes to which, un- 
der the care of Providence, the long- 
continued health of his crew was 
owing; and he had, indeed, full 
ground for thankfulness when he 
had to say, that, after an absence of 
three years and eighteen days, he 
lost but four men, and only one of 
these by sickness. 

We have dwelt somewhat on these 
two contrasted histories, because 
they show very distinctly what we 
have already referred to—the exist- 
ence of sanitary opinions and prac- 
tice long before the existence of a 
school of sanitary philosophers. In 
fact, there can be no doubt that the 

otency of sanitary arrangements 
is as clearly proved as that bread 
nourishes and arsenic kills. The re- 
sult of Cook’s experiment could not 
but tell in the department in which 
he practised it; and a ship in her 
Majesty’s navy is now a different 
place, indeed, from that which Smol- 
lett described it, after having served 
in the navy. Yet that there should 
remain so much sanitary science still 
latent, affords uncomfortable evidence 
how slowly such improvements pene- 
trate the crust of habit—how long 
they may remain unadopted, almost 
unknown, until they are borne in by 
some great pressure of public opinion 
—until, in short, a row is raised, 
and they are carried in the confusion 
by acclamation. 

An old case in point has proved 
useful to us, moreover, as we do not 
desire to dwell too largely on recent 
events. The public has supped full of 
horrors on the details that have been 
so profusely laid before them about 
the sanitary condition of the camp in 
the Crimea, and the hospitals along 
the Bosphorus. There is generally, 
however, in any continuous series 0 
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evils, some one characteristic matter 
denoting a climax—as the wasting 
on the face of a rock may mark the 
highest level of a flood. Such was 
the nature of the vermin which ap- 
peared upon our men in the Russian 
campaign. Of the lesser vermin 
which infest the human frame in 
filth or disease, we have all heard 
often enough—many of us may 
have seen them; some of us—of 
course, in consequence of some cha- 
ritable mission among “the lower 
orders”—may possibly have been sub- 
jected to the sanguinary attacks of a 
solitary wanderer from the herd. It 
is unnecessary to estimate the state 
of matters by the profuse supply of 
the smaller breeds, since both in the 
field hospital at Balaklava, and in 
the hospitals on the Bosphorus, the 
large and loathsome maggot crawled 
everywhere, and fed on the sores of 
the wounded soldiers, A nurse who 
crossed to Balaklava states in her 
diary, that she took a quart of them 
off one man. Perhaps it may be 
stated as a parallel floodmark of 
filth, that a dead horse and hospital 
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dressings are attested to have been 
seen in the tank for supplying one 
of the hospitals with water. Andso 
enough of this dismal ose of expe- 
rience. We leave it, subjoining mere- 
ly the unimpassioned estimate by the 

ommission of Sanitary Inquiry of the 
causes and progress of the disaster, 
and the effect of the operations of 
the Commissioners who were sent out 
in winter to deal as best they could 
with the difficulties which they found. 


“With regard to the hospitals at 
Scutari and Kulalee, the evidence shows 
that their unexampled mortality arose 
from other causes beside the severe 
type of disease. The drains of the 
hospitals were nothing better than cess- 
pools, through which the wind blew 
sewer air into the corridors and wards. 
There was no ventilation; there had 
been little or no lime-washing; the 
ward utensils infected the atmosphere ; 
the hospitals were overcrowded; there 
was an overcharged graveyard close to . 
the general hospital; the number of 
sick admitted went on increasing; no 
sanitary improvements were effected, 
and the mortality rose progressively 
month by month as follows :— 


There died 155 per 1000, treated from November 12 to December 9. 


re 179 
sh 321 
aa 427 

“During the month of February, 
although the mortality rose so consider- 
ably, the number of sick in hospital, as 
well as the admissions, had fallen off, 
and the deaths on board the transports 
were only one-sixth part in February of 
what they were in January, showing 
that though the army was becoming 
more healthy, the hospitals were be- 


December 10 to January 6. 
January 7 to January 31. 
February 1 to February 28. 


coming more unhealthy the longer they 
were used. 

“ About the middle of March the 
sanitary improvements in the hospitals 
were commenced. During the three 
weeks preceding the 17th, the deaths 
were 315 per 1000 treated, and in the fol- 
lowing five periods of three weeks each, 
the progressive fall was as follows :— 


There died 144 per 1000, treated from March 18 to April 8. ° 
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The question whether any indivi- 
dual official person, high or low, is 
blamable for the dark side of this 
statement, is entirely sunk in the 
much greater question, whether any 
system is to blame? Routine has got 
4 deal of obloquy for it, but there 
must be routine in the public service. 
It is the only way in which the great 
bulk of public servants can work with 
any kind of safety or satisfaction to 
their employers ; and the military de- 


April 9 to April 29. 
April 29 to May 20. 
May 20 to June 10. 
June 10 to June 30.” 


”? 
” 
29 
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artment is far from being exempt 
rom this necessity. The men of 
routine, indeed, are the ordinary 
machinery with which statesmen and 
generals work. The routine, in ordi- 
nary times, goes on like clockwork, 
of itself, merely requiring periodical 
winding up and occasional cleaning ; 
and it does its business in a far more 
satisfactory manner to all concerned, 
than erratic genius could accomplish 
it. But when confusions and convul- 
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sions cross it, then some strong hand 
must take its management—direct- 
ing, reconstructing, or breaking it 
down, if need be, as a general in battle 
deals with the well-trained troops 
who may have paraded for many an 
unvarying year of peace in their seve- 
ral regiments, companies, and squads. 
That such a great strong hand does 
not come when it is called for, is not 
chargeable on routine; without it, 
matters would be still worse. 

Brother to routine in usefulness 
and obloquy is professional etiquette, 
professional pedantry, or professional 
pride, as people may like to name it. 
It goes through all human nature, 
high and low. It may be called a 
grand enthusiasm when it is deve- 
loped in some gifted intellect, devot- 
ing its whole energies to one object 
of goodness or duty, which it deems 
to be its own special mission. It 
passes down through lower grades of 
ardour, until it becomes the conven- 
tional pride of aptness in some pro- 
fessional or even mechanical pursuit. 
Perhaps its humblest known develop- 
ment was detected by a friend of ours 
in overhearing two members of the 
despised class who devote themselves 
to the sweeping of the streets, pro- 
nouncing on the merits of a departed 
brother of the broom. One of them 
was clear that the deceased had been, 
in every sense of the term, a great 
workman ; the other, with critical 
discrimination, pronounced him “ ca- 
pital at the thick, but nothing at all 
at the thin’—this latter being, it 
seems, the department which exacted 
the greatest quickness of discrimina- 
tion and agility of hand. 

It is needless to ask why ;—it is 
sufficient to know that this spirit is 
in constant activity throughout the 
working and doing part of mankind. 
It is in itself a useful spirit, speakin 
merely of its humbler shapes; an 
indeed it is difficult to see how the 
world could get on without it. It 
puts us all into those separate grooves 
of action by which we are carried to 
the objects of our special aspirations 
and desires—to the achievements we 
would wish to perform, and the hon- 
ours we would fain reap. Newton 
would not have cared for a coloneley 
in the Guards as the reward of his 
discoveries ; Nelson would have had 
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very little estimation of a bishopric ; 
Samuel Johnson would not hevebeal 
very proud of the illustrious office of 
Lord Mayor of London. The hur- 
rahs, and encores, and floral wreaths, 
which are blood and breath to the 
ambitious actress, would annihilate 
the ambitious woman of the world 
who toils for fashionable leadership, 
The genial Soyer, who might have 
distinguished himself in some depart- 
ment of literature, scorns all repute 
that does not rest on the legitimate 
honours of the taster and stewpan; 
and, standing by his order, demands 
that cookery shall be admitted high 
in the ranks of the liberal arts. The 

atriarch of his school, the venerable 

ustace Ude, was still more supreme 
in his claims. He stated in his intro- 
duction to The French Cook, that 
he had found it necessary to acquire 
the English language, and become his 
own interpreter, since he had been 
translated by one who may indeed 
have known something of his own 
profession, being a general officer in 
the army, but , .. nothing what- 
ever of his, Eustace Ude’s, with which 
he had so audaciously meddled. All 
this has the spirit of cheerful endea- 
vour, of effective labour, and of gen- 
eral public usefulness in it. Anni- 
hilate it, or shift it from its natural 
place to some other, we cannot ; and 
the object that remains is to adjust 
it to thorough co-operative useful- 
ness. 

No doubt that entire isolation from 
the ordinary citizen, of the soldier, 
when embodied for serviee, to which 
we have already alluded, renders 
many adjustments of professional 
functions to army purposes neces 
sary, and renders them all difficult. 
A knot of men-at-arms, with the usual 
swarm of bill-men, archers, and — 
men, on an expedition across the Eng- 
lish border, or scouring the Flemis 
homesteads, would have felt a follow- 
ing of quartermasters, commissaries, 
purveyors, and even surgeons, to be 
thorough impedimenta. The func- 
tions of all but the surgeon they 
could do better for themselves. Of 
the surgeon, almost the only repre 
sentative would be the friar, or other 
a grea person who visited the 
field, to impart to the wounded what 
medical skill 


1 he possessed, along with 
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the consolations of religion. Buta 
hierarchy of medical officers, from 
a director-general, through divers 

es of inspectors, to the regiment- 
al surgeons and their assistants, 
would have astonished Douglas or 
Hotspur about as yoga per- 
haps, as a proposal to establish an 
army sanitary staff. 

There is no doubt that it is ex- 
tremely difficult—and, in fact, this 
difficulty is at the root of the whole 
of the other difficulties of our army 
service—to get persons whose pur- 
suits are not combative to co-operate 
in military operations. The com- 
mand and obedience, to which our 
citizens are so little accustomed, is 
the vital spirit of an army. It is 
sometimes necessary, and oftener 
natural, that it should extend beyond 
the pure military body to whatever 
other class comes in collateral con- 
nection with it; The propensity of 
the military commander is to brigade 
everything over which he has power. 
It is sometimes as difficult to impress 
on an old soldier the existence of 
possible duties which consist neither 
im command nor obedience, but in 
separate co-operation and individual 
action, as it was to demonstrate 
to the Persian ambassador that the 
Emperor of Hindostan was a com- 
pany with a Board of Directors, and 
a chairman and deputy chairman. 
Perhaps the most flagrant instance 
on record of the collateral applica- 
tion of military organisation was ex- 
hibited by the Duke of Alva, who, in 
his campaign in the Netherlands, 
embodied the liberal damsels who, 
from time immemorial, have accom- 

ied armies, so that, as Sir James 

rer describes it, “They had 
their several captainesses and alfieras, 
orshe cornets, or other officers, who 
kept among them an exact disci- 
pline in all points that concerned 
their profession ; they were divided 
into several squadrons, according to 
their quality, and that was distin- 
= no otherwise but by the 
ifference of their beauties, faces, 
and features.” This was a carica- 
ture of a practice, inveterate, but to 
some extent necessary. In despotic 
countries, where every man’s position 
8 adjusted by royal warrant, it is no 
doubt more easily dealt with than 
among us, 
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The position and functions of the 
medical staff form the most impor- 
tant of all the matters to be adjusted 
between the combative and non- 
combative portion of our armaments, 
and to these alone shall we limit 
the few remarks we have to offer. 
There has been, no doubt, a sluggish 
tardiness in the mind of the world 
to acknowledge the true grandeur of 
the medical profession, when duti- 
fully and honestly pursued : alas ! we 
are all of us sufficiently conscious of 
the physician’s power over us, when 
he cautiously closes the door of the 
sick-room, and we watch the glance 
of his eye or the wrinkles of his 
mouth for the faintest reflection of 
those inner thoughts, in which the 
issues of life and death may be al- 
ready prejudged. But the careless 
and the healthy world is apt, per- 
haps, to forget the true elevation of 
the untitled and unrobed master of 
science. 

As to the army medical man, per- 
haps the earliest notice of his esti- 
mation is in Homer, who tells of the 
kind anxiety of the Greek host when 
they found that Aisculapius’s son, 
Machaon, was wounded by a random 
dart, and of his careful removal on 
shipboard— 


"Inreos yao dvne wWorAwy avTakios AP.wy. 


Passing to later incidents not far 
from the same place, we have no 
doubt that the feeling of the r 
sufferers in the Crimea towards their 
surgeons is unexaggerated by Mr 
Rawlinson, a civil engineer, sent 
out on the sanitary commission, 
already referred to. Having been 
wounded, he had to be surgically 
treated in the front—an opportunity 
of observation which a civilian rarely 
obtains, or is anxious to obtain ; and 
he says, “I can state that in that 
division in which I lay, from the 
officers to the men, the medical offi- 
cers, if I may use so strong a term, 
were almost teary aati seer 3 
Yet throughout the late inquiries, 
now embodied in so alarming a 
library of blue-books, there is ever 
perceptible a continuous tissué of 
dissatisfaction with their position 
and functions, among the medical 
men of the army, and at the same 
time a demand, on the part of other 
people, for their performance of func- 
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tions which are supposed in some 
way or other to be connected with 
their department, but are not done 
by them, or by anybody else. The 
civilian witness just quoted, having 
been requested to give his opinion 
as to the philanthropy, kindness, 
and skill of the army surgeons, so 
far as his opportunities 4S him, 
said, with honest fervour, “I cannot 
find language strong enough to ex- 
ress what i think of our surgeons. 
thought that they were labouring 
under some disadvantages, and I do 
not think they are in a right position 
in a regiment. I do not think that 
their feelings for their men are 
consulted sufficiently.”—(Q. 3331.) 
“Their men” here means the men 
under medical charge; but others 
might, with more strict military 
etiquette, talk of them as their men 
—and hence one of the difficulties, 
Throughout the large mass of evi- 
dence bearing on thesufferings and the 
mortality of our army in the Crimea, 
many illustrations break out of a sen- 
sitiveness, and not a wholesome sen- 
sitiveness, in the medical department. 
We cannot think it either good taste 
or good policy for the physician to 
compete with the warrior for his lau- 
rels. These are not the shape in which 
the acknowledgments either of his 
skill or of his courage should be wel- 
comed by him. The warrior is a pe- 
culiar being, alone and unapproach- 
able in the character of his career. 
Others may show as much strategic 
skill, as much courage, as much com- 
bativeness even, but it all goes into a 
different classification of the world’s 
heroes. It may be true that the mi- 
litary profession is apt to show a 
haughty and repellant jealousy of 
every attempt to participate in its 
peculiar honours and nomenclature ; 
that the camp acknowledges no rank 
in the world but military rank, within 
which it includes royalty, because the 
monarch is the head of the army. But 
it is also true that this pride and 
jealousy are necessary attributes of 
the army, for adjusting the soldier’s 
adaptation to his work, since it is cer- 
tain that, wherever war is, there the 
soldier must be supreme. There is 
no room, no possibility for any other 
authority. Over a newly-captured city 
—over the general seat of war—-the 
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commander-in-chief of the forces must 
besupremeruler. Judges, magistrates, 
civilians of all kinds, including the 
officers who are military in name but 
civilian in function, must be in his 
hands. Whatever nominal rank they 
may hold, therefore, the non -com- 
batant portion of an army must al- 
ways be subject to the combatant. 
Were a lieutenant in command of a 
small separate force, the surgeon must 
be under his orders, at least in every- 
thing but the prescriptions he issues 
to his patients. As the Army Sanitary 
Commission justly say, “That relative 
rank should confer any military com- 
mand, is of course out of the question; 
and no medical officer would for one 
moment contend for an authority for 
which he is manifestly not qualified, 
and with which, even if qualified, he 
could not be invested without detri- 
ment to the public service.” Sir John 
M‘Neill, if we mistake not, entered 
life as an army surgeon. The field 
thus open to him proved either un- 
congenial, or too narrow for his capa- 
city, but he offers in his evidence a 
morsel of sound advice to those who 
are to make it their profession and 
provision for life. “ I conceive,” he 
says, “ having myself a strong sym- 
pathy with the profession, that their 
true dignity consists in restricting 
themselves to their professional du- 
ties.” We can anticipate no advan- 
tage either to the medical profession 
or to the public service, by the adop- 
tion of the following table of equi- 
valents, supplied by a deputy in- 
spector-general of hospitals, on half- 
pay :— 
PRESENT TITLE. PROPOSED TITLE, 

Director-General. Surgeon-General in Chief. 


Inspector-General 

of Hospitals. } Surgeon-General. 

Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hos- 
pitals. 

Son Ist } Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel. 

Staff Surgeon, 2d 
Class, and Regi- > Surgeon-Major. 
mental Surgeon. 

Assistant Surgeon 
(above five years’ 
service). 

Assistant Surgeon 
(ander fiveyeary’} Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
practice). 


We are not reconciled to the hank- 
ering of the surgeon after the soldiers 


peculiar distinctions, when we see at- 
tempts made to establish a parallel in 


Surgeon- Brigadier. 


Surgeon-Captain. 
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the merits and conduct of the two 
classes. “I consider,” says Dr An- 
drew Smith, “that the danger to 
which an officer is exposed during a 
severe epidemic in the West Indies, 
is greater than the danger that a man 
is exposed to in war.” Who can doubt 
the large fund of courage, both active 
and passive, that is to be found in the 
medical profession? But is there only 
one form of reward for every kind 
of courage? St Francis, Thomas-d- 
Becket, Luther, Latimer, Howard 
in the dungeons, and Mungo Park 
among the Africans, all showed a 
courage of which it were difficult to 
define the bounds ; but would any 
of them have thought that all its 
aims were lost because they are 
refused a pair of epaulets, and the 
distinction of so many shots over 
their coffins? We cannot conceive 
that it would do justice to the 
courage with which a man of expe- 
rience and learning deliberately de- 
votes health and life to the fulfilment 
of the noble duty of saving the lives 
of many others, that his merit should 
be weighed in the same balance with 


that of the high-spirited, thoughtless 
youth, who is the first to leap into 
the ditch or mount the parapet. The 
spot where the soldier’s glory can be 
gained, is often far from that where 
the zealous military surgeon is reap- 


ing his. The Commissioners, refer- 
ring to those honours which can only 
be conferred for service in the face of 
the enemy, say : “ But the most ardu- 
ous and the most dangerous services 
of medical officers are not always,even 
in war, rendered before the enemy. 
They have to strive with an enemy 
more dangerous than man. In the al- 
most pestilential wards of Scutari, the 
exertions were more continuous, the 
dangers were greater, and the honours 
and rewards to be obtained were 
fewer, than at the front before 
Sebastopol. The mortality of the 
medical officers at Scutari was not 
much exceeded by that of the com- 
batant officers in the army of the 
Crimea ; but the survivors are de- 

tred from receiving those honours 
which, fortunately for the country, 
are prized more than either rank or 
emolument.” 

In fact, there are some grounds 
for thinking that the medical depart- 
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ment is already cramped by too close 
an analogy to the combative in.the 
radation of ranks. Look at the dif- 
erence of natural function between 
a superior and inferior officer, and a 
superior and inferior physician. In 
the former case the captain commands 
his company of one hundred, the col- 
onel commands ten companies, mak- 
ing his thousand, and so upwards to 
the commander-in-chief ; the charac- 
ter and responsibility of the functions 
rapidly rising with the rise in rank, 
In the medical world the family ‘phy- 
sician or the apothecary attends to 
the teething of the children, to the 
coughs and stomach-complaints, to 
the occasional sprains and cut fingers. 
When a critical case of typhus or 
erysipelas occurs, the superior officer 
is called for in the shape of the emi- 
nent consulting physician ; if some 
critical operation in a Se or 
amputation is necessary, he comes in 
the shape of a celebrated operating 
surgeon. But in the army service, 
where the established function of 
each rank is to have command over 
those of inferior rank, the adaptation 
of the several grades in medical and 
surgical science to their proper exi- 
gencies is entirely lost. The physi- 
cian’s progress upwards in his pro- 
fession must all be through practice ; 
but when he rises above the position 
of regimental surgeon in the army, he 
virtually leaves this test of progress 
behind him. Thus the performance 
of the most critical operations falls to 
the regimental surgeon and his as- 
sistant, the youngest members of the 
medical hierarchy—many of those in 
the Crimea, according to the evidence 
on the point, were mere boys ; while 
it is the function of some dignified 
and veteran inspector to notice whe- 
ther a bit of orange-peel is left on an 
hospital floor, or whether the requi- 
sitions are accurately recorded, and 
the case-books rightly kept. Thus, 
under the present system, it seems 
extremely difficult to find functions 
and rewards for professional talent 
in the army. A man there may be 
a great physician or surgeon, and a 
blessing to his regiment, but he can- 
not rise from his humble sphere but 
to undertake functions on which his 
talents are wasted, or for which they 
may not be suited. In the permanent 
B 
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military hospitals there are opportu- 
nities for men of professional abil- 
ity, but these can absorb but a small 
number. And even the inspecting and 
other work of the ordinary seniors 
can, we would suppose, give work to 
but a small proportion of those who 
rise in rank o seniority. Where ele- 
vation is virtually a removal out 
of the true theatre of usefulness, of 
course there will be no strong case 
for breaking through the easy and 
natural gradation by seniority. If, 
indeed, a man has talent enough for 
the performance of his regimental 
duties, it would be scant justice to 
deny to him that rank which he can 
also fill as well, because there is some 
other person who could perform some 
higher professional function still, 
were there any such in existence, 
How this must all tend to depress 
military talent and energy in the 
army, may be too easily seen. On 
the difficulty of bringing promotion 
by selection to bear on professional 
merit, we take the following remarks 
by a surgeon of hussars, Dr Henry 
Mapleton—they look like truth and 
good sense. “ No man deserves pro- 
motion more than the quiet unas- 
suming man who will get up at 
night and go to the sick, readily and 
without murmur, with kindness and 
humanity in all his acts, but who 
will not perhaps write a good report : 
and my experience of the profession 
is, that in nine cases out of ten, the 
best practical men are the worst at 
making reports. Yet this man will 
rarely be brought to the special notice 
of the Director-General for promo- 
tion out of his turn; but another, 
who writes well and practises badly, 
will.”—(Q. 4568.) There has hitherto, 
however, been but slight occasion 
for considering the best criterion for 
special promotion, since there seem 
to have been but rare infringements 
on the —— stem. A consider- 
able portion of the Report before us 
is occupied with explanations how 
the promotion by seniority is adjusted 
to practical possibility, since army 
surgeons die all over the world, and 
the man next to the vacated place 
may be fifteen thousand miles away 
from it, The arrangements made for 
adjusting the claims of all, may be in 
reality simple, like those of the great 
bank and railway clearing houses in 
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London, but the details appear to the 
uninitiated very complicated. 

How very necessary the system of 
promotion by seniority is in the army 
medical department, and how very 
heavy a burden this necessity is, are 
both illustrated in a remarkable 
form by promotions made upon other 
grounds in the Russian war—promo- 
tions which could not be avoided 
without scandal. It appears that 
these promotions sahawed a stratum 
of other medical officers away from 
the scene of action, who would have 
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reason to complain that they had not 
an opportunity of competing for the ‘ 
prizes. It is explained that when ‘ 
such promotions were made, the x 
Direetor-General, following a prac- 4 
tice which had perhaps been estab- ¥ 
lished when instances of special pro- af 
motion were extremely rare, took the 8] 
earliest opportunity to promote the of 
medical officers who had been passed at 
over, a8 it is termed, by the special of 
promotions. “Thus many medical wl 
officers who had distinguished them. r 
selves by their zeal or skill durin yr 
the war in the East, or who off 
served continuously through all the eit 
hardships and dangers incidental to or 
those campaigns, were rewarded by acu 
promotion, irrespective of seniority ; I 
and their seniors, who, being in Ute 
Australia or elsewhere during the at | 
same period, had had no such oppor- onir 
tunity of distinction, would likewise the 
be promoted, to compensate them for conc 
their ill fortune.” offic, 
It is clear that the Commissioners agan 
are at a loss to solve the difficulties of t] 
in the way of the adjustment of the separ 
medical department of the army; sistir 
they think “a limited number bli 
good-service pensions to the officers ran 
most distinguished by their zeal and to its 
efficiency is due to the department, surge 
and will act as a wholesome stimulus medic 
to its members.” Pensions and re servic 
tiring allowances are useful scient 
valuable things ; their special consid 
ness is the inducement they give J tempt 
to broken-down and superann of pro 
public servants to retire, and let the HR office 
public business go on unburdened by ired 
their troublesome adhesion to fune chs 
tions which they cannot perform 9% experi 
But these are not the. stimulants & scienti; 
which guide aspiring young men 10 & spent; 
the choice of a profession, or urge Or nay 






earnest and energetic adepts to seek- 
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its higher distinctions. On one sub- 
stantial point only.do the Commis- 
sioners appear to find a way of bene- 
fiting the army surgeon in his present 
position ; it is the simple uneqtivo- 
cal alternative of raising his pay. No 
one will deny that he fully deserves 
this, It will make him more com- 
fortable and respectable during his 
ears of monotony or drudgery ; but 
it will not induce him to cultivate his 
capacities for the higher departments 
of a service which affords him so faint 
a chance of finding exercise for them. 
Coupled with this suggestion is 
cache, which casts a melancholy 
shadow on the future of the army 
medical officer. “We must also 
add,” the Commissioners say, “ that 
we consider compulsory retirement 
at sixty-five years of age for the in- 
spectorial ranks, and fifty-five years 
of age for the executive ranks, is 
absolutely necessary for the efficiency 
of the service.” So that, at the age 
when the aspiring members of other 
meet often only begin to strive 

rits highest honours, the medical 
officer must leave the field, and 
either recommence the world again, 
or content himself in half-pay ob- 
scurity and uselessness. 

It may sound like the extremity of 
Utopianism, but we cannot help, as 
at present advised, launching the 
opinion, that it would be better for 
the medical profession and all others 
concerned, if, instead of medical 
officers being created and continued 
asan appendage to particular branches 
of the public service, there were a 
separate medical department, con- 
sisting of all the medical men in the 

blic service, from which each 

ranch might be supplied according 
toitsneeds. The army and the navy 
surgeon could thus have the whole 
medical promotion in the public 
service before their eyes. hen 
scientific professional men of very 
considerable standing have been 
tempted out of the lucrative walks 
of professional life, into some public 
office where their knowledge is re- 
oa it has often been noticed that 

cir want of business aptitude or 


experience almost neutralises their 


scientific skill. But if they had 
‘pent their early years in the army 
Or navy, and gradually found their 
way up to the more lucrative civil 
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appointment, they would probably 
have been competent men of business 
as well as of science. During the 
last quarter of a century, many new 
medical offices of more or less im- 
portance have been connected with 
the boards of lunacy, the poor- 
law, the administration of prisons, 
the collection of national vital statis- 
tics, and the inspection of factories 
and mines. There are other Govern- 
ment departments in which medical 
science would be valuable, and in 
some of those where it is already em- 
~ it ought to have a higher place 
and a more influential voice than it 
has. Respectable members of the 
profession have lately been complain- 
ing that it has not its legitimate 
influence in the legislation and ad- 
ministration of our country. Instead 
of such organic changes for the special 
benefit and distinction of the profes- 
sion as they sometimes demand, we 
think their aid will be more legiti- 
mately obtained if the State draw 
liberally on the profession for all 
those members whom it can effec- 
tively employ in the public service : 
then by degrees would the profession 


_grow into its legitimate influence and 


usefulness. 

We have not mentioned the sani- 
tary department as among those 
which alreadyabsorb medical science, 
because, as yet, it is but partially 
and imperfectly developed. That a 
thorough system of sanitary organisa- . 
tion will be extended to the army, 
after evidencesooverwhelming, both of 
the gooditiscapable of accomplishing, 
and of the disasters which our troops 
have endured in its absence, cannot 
be doubted. Having before us the 
great object of pleading the soldier’s 
claim for whatever aids to health 
and vitality science has given to the 
world, we have not thought it neces- 
sary at present to enter on the de 
tails of sanitary science, reserving it 
for an early occasion to offer to our 
readers a succinct account of its esta- 
blished results, and a description of 
the shapes in which these may be- 
come available, whether to the sol- 
dier or to the rest of the community. 
In the mean time, we think that both 
in the army and in other departments, 
the chief instrumentality in sanita 
organisation must fall to the medi< 
cal profession, True, they are not: 








20 
the authors of the science, and are 
not reputed to have given it any 
cordial welcome or assistance. The 
functions to which the physician and 
surgeon have hitherto been trained, 
have been those of curing diseases 
and healing wounds. No one feels a 
natural prepossession at first sight 
for something that is to supersede 
his science, and accomplish the object 
of his labours by other means. With- 
out any ill feeling to the world, 
the votary of the curing art has his 
heart’s affections on difficult and in- 
structive “ cases ;” and the humane 
hospital-surgeon will feel a private 
sorrow in contemplating an array of 
empty wards. The medical depart- 
ment of the army has endured some 
obloquy, because its surgical offi- 
cers have not also been sanitary 
officers. But the function was out of 
the routine of their duties, and there 
was no warrant or authority for the 
undertaking if they desired it. No 
doubt, as Sir James Hall explains it, 
the regimental or inspecting surgeon 
would have something to say about 
the salubrity of quarters or the site 
of an intrenchment, yet these are 
functions merely incidental to the 
staple duty of such an officer among 
the sick and wounded. They are 
not functions in which he has either 
power or responsibility ; and it de- 
pends on his relations with the offi- 
cers in command, whether any sug- 
gestions he makes will be listened to. 
In private life, indeed, the consulting 
hysician, whose patient calls him in 
or an opinion on the drainage of 
his house, or an analysis of the 
water in the pump, or even for his 
views about the neighbouring fen 
or graveyard, might not feel grati- 
fied by the compliment so paid to 
his enlightened views, and his ad- 
vancement with the spirit of the 
age. The sanitary function has yet 
to be defined and adjusted. How 
readily it may come to the hands of 
the medical officer, was shown some 
years ago, through an ingenious ad- 
justment which at once created the 
transformation on shipboard. The 
mortality among Government emi- 
grants to distant colonies, and amon 
“san transportees to Australia, ha 
come alarming. It was suggested 
that the shortest remedy was to pay 
for their passage, not by the number 
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shipped, but by the number deliver. 
ed alive. The contractors now took 
an altered view of the terms of their 
contract : formerly it had been % 
supply so much ship room and pro 
visions, now it was a contract t 
keep people alive, fortified by a pen 
alty on each death. The surgeon, 
instead of merely physicking the sick 
and treating sores and wounds, was 
converted into a sanitary officer, who 
looked keenly to the ventilation of 
the ship, the salubrity of the food, 
and even the habits, generally, of 
the passengers, as promotive of health 
or of disease. They were not tok 
permitted to deteriorate their con 
dition ; it was equivalent to allowi 
them to cheat the contractor. 
signal decrease in the mortality ff 
such passengers was the result. 
The practical conclusion of the 
Commissioners on this point is well 
put in the following short statement; 
‘In civil life, sanitary science as ye 
is neither much studied nor widely 
spread, nor has the value of its prae 
tical application to the ordinary con 
ditions of life obtained any very ge 
neral acquiescence. While the ten 
dency to fuse together the practic 
of medicine and surgery has throw 
almost the whole practice of the 
country (except that of the great 
towns) into the hands of the genera 
practitioner, a subdivision of labow 
of another kind has simultaneously 
been gaining ground in the medical 
profession. The study of sanitaty 
science has been taken up as a spe 
cialty, and the field has been abar 
doned by the mass of the profession, 
to be exclusively occupied by thow 
who so study it. The names of thow 
eminent in either branch are per 
fectly well known to the — who 
employ the one or the other accort: 
ing as they want individual sicknes 
treated or public sickness preven 
It is rare to send for the health off- 
cer to treat sickness, or to employ 
the eminent practising physician # 
surgeon to drain a town or to 
a district against the approach @ 
cholera. The fusion between th 
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vernment to the army medical offi- 
cers to make themselves thoroughly 
masters of the specialities of that 
branch of the medical art, and its 
practical application.” : ; 
They propose that a special sani- 
tary officer should be attached to the 
Quartermaster-General’s department 
of every army in the field. As the 
watcher over all preventible causes 
of disease or death, the functions of 
such an officer will range beyond 
drainage and ventilation, and even 
the salubrity of the foods and liquors. 
As a brief summary of the elements 
of morbid evil permitted to operate 
upon our force in the Crimea, we 
shall take from the Report of M‘Neill 
and Tulloch a paragraph, of which 
we have no doubt the terms were 
well weighed and carefully revised 
before the document was issued. 
Observing that the returns of sick- 
ness and mortality relate to matters 
beyond the region of their inquiry, 
they say, “But the mortality in the 
Crimea has been too remarkable not 
to excite a strong desire to ascertain, 
if possible, its causes. The medical 
evidence appears conclusive against 
attributing it to anything peculiarly 
unfavourable in the climate ; and all 
the officers, of whatever rank or 
rofession, whom we examined, re- 
erred to overwork, improper diet, 
exposure to cold and moisture, with 
deficient shelter, inadequate clothing, 
and defective boots, as the causes of 
disease. Some of the witnesses ap- 
peared to attribute greater influence 
to one of these causes, some to an- 
other ; but there can be no doubt that 
the mortality was the effect, not of 
any one cause apart from the others, 
but of a combination of the whole.” 
Let us count one of these causes 
of mortality, the “ overwork,” among 
the sacrifices cheerfully and heroically 
made hy the soldier: there was an 
end to be gained by it which neither 
quartermaster nor commissary could 
achieve. We had a wide-extended 
front and a thin line, and overwork 
must make up for the deficiency of 
numbers, But the other causes were 
deficiencies in things due to the svl- 
dier—due by our engagement with 
him to go where he went to fight our 
battles; and the bargain was not 
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kept with him. We shall say no 
more on a matter which we thor- 
oughly discussed while it was yet 
fresh. * 

In conclusion, let us drop for the 
reader’s consideration a few thoughts 
upon the question, whether it is de- 
cent and just, wise and generous, that 
our country should be given to the 
practice of maligning the mass of its 
soldiery as a kind of pariah class, 
when estimated with the rest of the 
citizens of the British empire. It is 
true that we uphold their fame in all 
comparison with foreign troops. They 
are the only men who will stand to 
be cut down at their post ; they are 
the only troops who can be trusted 
in lines against columns, or who can 
be handled in small detachments 
close to a hostile army. Dupin cri- 
ticises as a peculiar nationality the 
superb arrogance with which our 
statesmen and generals have ever 
spoken of auxiliaries and foreign 
mercenaries when engaged in the 
same operations with British troops, 
comparing their combination to the 
mixing of gold with the baser metals. 
Of late years the national boast has 
been better grounded than ever. Our 
standing ok seme among the nations 
of the earth, though it may have 
many substantial foundations, has in 
late trials and difficulties been upheld 
chiefly by the soldier. And yet, at 
home among ourselves, he is still 
spoken of as the black skeep of our 
family. It was predicted that when 
the Russian war ceased, and a large 
portion of our army was disbanded, 
crime would immediately increase. 
It did not. In the interval between 
the two wars, the Russian and the 
Sepoy, the number of criminals con- 
tinued steadily to decrease. How- 
ever the survivors of that long stern 
conflict, in which the enemy was not 
the most formidable destroyer, be- 
stowed themselves, it was not by 
becoming tenants of the jails. In 
one shape, however, their conduct 
taught an unpleasant lesson: the 
disbanded did not come forward on 
the new emergency, and raw re- 
cruits had to be sent to India. 
Hence the natural inference is, that 
our enlistments bring in high-spir- 
ited thoughtless youths, with little 





* See “ The Crimean Report and Chelsea Inquiry,” in the Number for July 1856 
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notion of the actual soldier's life 
and struggles; that when these 
come upon them, the natural cour- 
age, endurance, and dutiful feel- 
ing of their race, supported by a 
powerful system of discipline, make 
them go through with what they 
have engaged for; but that when 
they have endured all, and find how 
small the reward is in any shape— 
position, repute, or pecuniary recom- 
pense—they are not inclined to re- 
sume the same career. We believe 
that the hard trials and the variet 

of occupations improved to useful- 
ness by the strict discipline kept up, 
converted many of the raw recruits 
who had been taken to the Crimea 
into very valuable men for some de- 
partments of civil duty when they 
were disbanded, and it is satisfactory 
to think that some of them are thus 
occupying positions of permanent 
usefulness, and reaping better re- 
wards than any that awaited them 
in the service. 

When people speak of enlistment 
as the proper refuge for all the worth- 
less scamps of the community, they 
are but repeating a scandal long ago 
affixed upon our army by Act of 
Parliament. In the recruiting Acts 
of Queen Anne, justices of peace are 
authorised to impress into the ser- 
vice “such able-bodied men as do 
not exercise some lawful calling or 
employment, or have not some other 
lawful and sufficient support and 
maintenance.” In the early days of 
Methodism, a clergyman of that per- 
suasion, named Nelson, was forcibly 
enlisted at Halifax as a person 
“ having no lawful calling or employ- 
ment.” * 

It became the practice in these 
enlistments to certify that the recruits 
had no visible means of livelihood ; 
and it is under a literal interpreta- 
tion of the definition that Sergeant 
Kite,in Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, 
secures a collier, because, “ may it 
please your worship, this man has 
no visible means of livelihood, for he 
works under ground.” Burnett said 
of the Act when first adopted, “ If 
well managed, it will prove of great 
advantage to the nation, since by this 
means it will be delivered from many 
vicious and idle persons who are be- 


(July, 
come a burden to their country,’ 
The object of the Act was to sweep 
into the army every blackguard ip 
and out of jail, and it became habitual 
to suspend the punishments of atro. 
cious offenders, and enlist them ; s 
that to be enlisted in the army, and 
to be transported to the plants 
tions, were but two ways of accom. 
plishing the same object, enjoying a 
common infamy. In the Gentle 
man’s Magazine for April 1744, ther 
appears the following highly satis. 
factory statement of the working 
of the Act: “A general press began 
for recruiting his majesty’s regi- 
ments and manning the fleet, when 
upwards of one thousand men wer 
secured in the several jails of London 
and Westminster, being allowed 64 § 
a-head per diem by the Commis. 
sioners of the Land-tax, who examine 
them, and send those away that are 
found fit for his majesty’s service, 
The same method was taken in each 
county.” This species of recruiting, 
with variations, was continued s 
long, that Grose, in his Military 
Antiquities, gives the following a¢ 
count of its practice in 1780: “ All 
the thieves, pickpockets, and vags 
bonds in the environs of London, too 
lame to run away, or too poor to 
bribe the parish officers, were appre 
hended and delivered over as soldiers 
to the regiments quartered in the 
towns and villages where these ban- 
ditti had lived. The pressed men 
deserted, nor did the regiments on 
which they were imposed take the 
least pains to prevent their escape or 
to retake them, as they justly con 
sidered being thus made the com 
panions of thieves and robbers 3 
most grievous and cruel insult, and 
loudly complained of it as such to 
their officers.” The legacy bequeath- 
ed to us by these unworthy acts of 
the Government and Parliament of 
last century is found in the tradi 
tional taint still attaching to the 
soldier's life—a taint which makes 
those who would cheerfully give 
their sons as an honourable sactt 
fice to their country, lament it # 
they would a crime when they heat 
that a youth has “listed.” It is the 
traditional result of this policy that 
has seemed to justify a respectable 





* MarsHaLL's Historical Details relative to the Military Force, &c., p. 29. 
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writer of the — age, Dr Wade, 
in speaking of the British soldier in 
terms which are a heavy scandal to 
the country. In his History of the 
Middle and Working Classes he 
says: “The army is mostly filled from 
the same causes which fill the jails 
and houses of correction ; it is not 
choice, but necessity, which compels 
men to enlist therein. Having lost 
their character, or contracted habits 
of idleness and improvidence which 
exclude them from the better paid 
walks of civil industry, they are con- 
strained to devote themselves to the 
hardships and perils of military life.” 
It might perhaps be hard to deter- 
mine by rigid law that there is any 
sphere of usefulness from which the 
reformed offender should be excluded. 
But, far from making the army the 
general refuge for offenders, reformed 
or unreformed, we would hold that, 
next to the Church, it ought to be 
counted the last profession in which 
offenders stained by dishonesty or 
other degrading crimes can secure a 
welcome. 

While the process of degradation 
was going on, the sagacious Defoe 
uttered in his own rough fashion some 
remarks, which came close to truth 
and soundness on the point. “ Why,” 
he says, “are jails rummaged for 
malefactors, and the Mint and prisons 
for debtors? The war is an employ- 
ment of honour, and suffers some 
scandal in having men taken from 
the gallows, and immediately, from 
villains and housebreakers, made 
gentlemen soldiers. If men wanted 
employment, and consequently bread, 
this would never be. Any man would 
carry a musket rather than starve, 
and wear the Queen’s cloth, or any- 
body’s cloth, rather than go naked, 
and live in rags and want. It is plain 
the nation is full of people, and it is 
a8 plain our people have no particular 
aversion to the war, but they are not 
poor enough to go abroad. tt i8 pov- 
erty makes men soldiers, and drives 
cowards into the armies: and the 
difficulty to get Englishmen to list is 
because they live in plenty and ease ; 
and he that can earn 20s. a-week at 
an easy steady employment, must be 
drunk or mad when he lists for a 
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soldier, to be knocked o’ the head for 
3s. 6d. a-week.” * 

This, as we say, comes close to the 
point. Frankly, we would have the 
entire condition of the commonsoldier 
uplifted in the social scale, by the ex- 
penditure necessary to produce that 
result. If we are told that this may 
cost the nation two or three millions 
the answer is, that they would be well 
expended. Perhaps some one will 
say that the army is not a mercenary 
profession. This argument may be 
decorously employed by those who 
receive, but not by those who give. 
The mn and the surgeon of the 
parish are not perhaps mercenary, 
and yet if each have not a good house 
and clean linen, with the means of 
educating his family, the usefulness 
of his functions will be impaired, and 
the position of his children will sink 
in the scale of civilisation. It may be 
truly urged that our troops cost more 
by the head than any other troops in 
the world, but yet it is.notorious that 
in scarcely any other country is the 
soldier so far below the level of the 
other citizen. Until he reaches a 
— corresponding to what he 
1,0lds in other nations, we maintain 
that the expenditure assigned to him 
isinsufficient. From the constitution 
and habits of this country—especially 
from our way of dealing with the 
army—money is the sole means by 
which the amendment can be accom- 
plished. We have ceased to be in 
any way a feudal people—we buy all 
services in hard cash—and we must 
pay what they are worth, instead of 
attempting, through the flaunting 
recruiting-sergeant at the gin-house 
door, to obtain them by a combina- 
tion of fraud and force. 

It cannot be doubted that the many 
kind and judicious details of improve- 
ment suggested by the Sanitary Com- 
missioners will materially improve the 
soldier’s condition. They come ina 
shape that cannot be resisted. Their 
tenor forcibly reminds us of one whose 
latter days would have been gladden- 
ed had he lived to see the great object 
of his life placed in such a train 
for practical accomplishment. Many 
venient will anticipate the name of 


Dr Henry Marshall, Inspector of Mili- 
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tary Hospitals, the author of the work 
to which we have occasionally refer- 
red, and of other works devoted to 
the grievances of the soldier, and their 
remedy. In the following brief em- 
phatic remark in his Military Mis- 
cellany, the reader will recognise a 

ievance which has been lately thun- 

loudly in the British ear. 

“ With to the dinner, it may 
be observed, that in this country it is 
commonly excellent in a! and 
abundant in quantity; but it is un 
varying—the same kind of articles 
cooked in the same manner, from the 
lst January to the 31st December. 


* Que le vent souffle an nord, on quill souffle 
an midi, 

Cest toujours du boullli, mals jamale do 
roti' J 


Whatever improvement may here- 
after be attributable to the Report of 
the Army Sanitary Commission, we 
cannot help thinking that the future 
of the British soldier is not unlikely 
to be brightened by a historical epi- 
sode, which about this time last year 
opened in darkness and calamity. 

tainly no great theory seemed ever 
to be better founded—none ever bore 
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discussion and criticism better—than 
that which enjoined us to keep a | 
well-paid native army in our Indian 
possessions. The practical refatation 
of the theory has cost usdear. Hence. 
forth, we apprehend, it will be found 
that a large British army will be our 
security there. It is a necessity of 
all arrangements for governing last. 
ern races, that those placed over them 
should enjoy the benefits of position ; 
and the Company have been accus 
tomed to consider this in the large 
incomes given to their officers, and 
even in the improved condition of the 
Diritish soldier when serving them. 
The new force will probably obtain » 
still higher and better - ascertained 
position, and it would not 


us to see the sons of yeomen su. 
perior artisans findi in the ranks 
of the Indian army the sort of pro- 


vision which the sons of our gentry 
have enjoyed in the higher branches 
of the Company's service. If this 
should be so, it is needless to say 
that the continuance of the soldier at 
home in his present sordidness, while 
his brother in the East lives like a 
gentleman, would prove an anomaly 
not to be tolerated. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Lirrtz had occurred during the 
latter part of June to disturb the 
of the Punjab stations. At 
real the native troops remained 
disarmed and passive, as also at 
Peshawur, where, however, a more 
rigid surveillance was necessary, and 
more than once the disarmed regi- 
ments had been detected secreting 
native weapons in their lines. The 
21st Native Infantry continued to 
form an honourable exception to 
their Poorbeah brethren, retaining 
their good name and their arms 
throughout. At Nowshera the 10th 
Irregulars, whose very questionable 
conduct has been already spoken of, 
were, by a most admirably concerted 
arrival of Europeans and Moultanees, 
disarmed, unhorsed, ignominiously 


turned out of the station, and sent 
across the Indus. The 58th Native 
Infantry at Rawul Pindee, the 14th 
Native Infantry at Jhelum, at Seal- 
kote the 46th Native Infantry and a 
wing of the 9th Cavalry, the 59th 
Native Infantry at Umritsur, the 
4th Native Infantry at Kangra and 
Noorpoor, and the 2d Irregular 
Cavalry at Goordaspore, were still 
armed, yet nearly all* had more or 
less given signs of a passive disaffec- 
tion. It was generally felt that cer- 
tainly in some, and probably in all 
of them, were smouldering the em- 
bers of mutiny, which any chance 
breath might fan into flame. And 
the month of July was to witness 
the outbreak of that long-suppressed 
spirit, in a degree even more bl 





* The 4th Native Infantry were most free from suspicion; next to them came 


the 59th Native Infantry. 
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thirsty and disastrous than had 
marked the rising of the Jullundhur 
troops in the beginning of June, 
without the impunity, however—not 
to say success— with which those 
regiments had escaped under the 


very eye of a strong AD nropean foree. 
At the end of June, Sir John Law- 
rence and the military authorities at 
Rawul Pindee had received secret 
intimation that this spirit was at- 


taining » dangerous height, especially 
ith Native Infantry, of 


among thé 

which regiment two companies were 
on detached duty at Rawul Pindee. 
This corpse had throughout been re- 
garded with anxious saapicion ; from 
the very first they had indirectly 
avowed a mutinous tendency; and 
whenever their fidelity was chal- 
lenged, their only reply was that 
they would do as the 39th did; and 
there was now every reason to 
believe that they were ripe for mu- 
tiny. To anticipate their designs, it 


was resolved to disarm them, and 
also the 58th Native Infantry, in 
whose stanchness, notwithstanding 
the asseverations and the tact of their 
commandant, Colonel ‘Barstow, there 
had never been any very great confi- 
dence. 

All the necessary arrangements 
were made for this step. On the 
morning of the first of July, three 
companies of her Majesty’s 24th 
(260 strong), under Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Ellice and five officers, with three 
Horse-Artillery guns under Captain 
Cookes and Lieutenant Lewes, and 
150 of Captain Miller’s Police Bat- 
talion, left Rawal Pindee, with 
sealed orders to proceed towards 
Jhelum. On the 3d the Moultanee 
Levies,* under Lieutenant Lind, 
numbering 460 cavalry and 250 in- 
fantry, who had come in from Pesha- 
wur the day before, were pushed on 
by forced marches to overtake Colo- 
nel Ellice’s detachment. 

The morning of the 7th July saw 
the whole remaining force at Rawal 
Pindee brigaded on the open ground 
to the west of the church, consisting 
of four companies of the 24th, the 
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three remaining guns of the Horse 
Artillery, with some of Oaptain Mil- 
ler’s Mounted Police, and the 58th 
Native Infantry, and the two com- 
anies Of the 14th Native Infantry. 
he avowed object of this padaile 
was to hear the reading of a general 
order ; nor did ge the officers of the 
native co now that anything 
further an, Pa 

At the conclusion of the order, the 
Horse Artillery and the Huropean 
Infantry were ordered to wheel 
round, and were thus brought facing 
the native regiments, No sooner 
did the Sepoys see the manwuvre 
than they suspected its object, and 
broke off in the direction of their 
own lines; their officers 
them, and manfully endeavoured to 
allay the panic, and to persuade their 
men to lay down their arms quietly. 
With the 58th Native Infao the 
officers prevailed ; and on arriving at 
the parade-ground, the Sepoys gave 
up their arms. Not so, however, with 
the two companies of the 14th Native 
Infantry: these had set the example 
in the fight ; aod many of them were 
now seen making for the city, musket 
in hand. Captain Miller's Mounted 
Police were quickly after them, and 
cut up several; the rest, who fore 
time got off, were caught by the vil- 
lagers, and their heads brought in 
next morning. The ~*~. oo 
wounded was Captain Miller him- 
self, who, in gallant pursuit of the 
fagitives, had his arm broken by a 
musket-shot. Thus ended the af- 
fair on the Rawul Pindee parade- 
ground.} 

A similar scene, but with very dif- 
ferent results, was at the same time 
being enacted at Jhelum, it having 
been intended that the disarming 
should be simultaneous at both sta- 
tions. On the morning of the 6th, 
Colonel Ellice’s detachment, now 
strengthened by Lieutenant Lind’s 
Moultanees, arrived at Deenah, one 
march from Jhelum. Here the sealed 
orders were opened, and it was found 
that the object of the expedition was 
to disarm the 14th Native Infantry. 





* Already mentioned as having distinguished themselves at Kotee Murdan 


against the 55th Native Infantry. 


+ Mutiny, however, was still lurking in the ranks. A week after, seven Sepoys 
of the 58th and 14th Native Infantry were blown away from guns, and some others 


hanged. 


/ 
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Colonel Ellice at once detached 220 
of the Moultanee Horse to proceed 
through cantonments and cross the 
river, with the two-fold object of 
allaying suspicion and guarding the 
opposite bank. He himself rode 
into Jhelum, and made arrangements 
with Colonel Gerard, commanding 
the 14th Native Infantry, for carry- 
ing out his orders on the following 
morning. 

Before gun-fire on the 7th, the 
Horse-Artillery guns under Captain 
Cookes, and the remaining 240 of 
Lind’s Moultanee Horse, had, as 
previously directed, taken up their 
ground on the extreme right of can- 
tonments, to guard that flank, and 
to prevent any attempt at escape to 
the city of Jhelum. The day dawned, 
but the Europeans were not yet in 
sight ; at length they appeared, filing 
down from the neighbouring high 
ground, and on reaching the level 
they deployed into line. The 14th 
were now standing on their own 
parade -ground in open column; 
about a hundred Sikhs had been 
jast separated from the rest, and 
were standing apart. As soon as 
the Sepoys saw the European force 
advancing, the whole body were 
thrown into commotion; they began 
loading without orders, and in de- 
fiance of their officers’ entreaties. 
Colonel Gerard and the other officers 
finding all remonstrance in vain, and 
perceiving their danger, rushed for- 
ward from the regiment (as also did 
the Sikhs), and were followed by se- 
veral stray shots; but not one of 
them was touched. ‘The Sepoys at 
once broke, and fell back on their 
lines ; @ portion holding the Quarter- 
Guard, and a small body formed in 
advance across the road leading to it. 
The Moultanees, though five hundred 
yards off, were ordered to charge. 
Down they came; not a shot was 
fired till they were within thirty yards, 
when a withering volley met them. 
On went the Moultanees, cutting 
down right and left: but the Sepoys 
were soon out of reach in the veran- 
dahs, and on the battlemented top of 
the Quarter-Guard, and in their own 
huts; and unfortunately the 24th had 
not yet come up in support. Lieu- 
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tenant Lind’s charger was shot dead ; 
and when: his men saw him fall, they 
wavered and drew off, not, however, 
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before they had done good execution 
among the mutineers, though with 
heavy loss to themselves. In that short 
ten minutes nine of their own number 
had fallen dead, and twenty-eight were 
brought off wounded, with some thirty 
horses killed and as many more wound- 
ed. The Moultanee infantry and police 
now came up and went in bravely; 
but they were mere recruits, some 
raised scarcely a fortnight, and armed 
only with matchlocks, and they could 
not stand before the superior num- 
bers, arms, and discipline of the 
Sepoys. The guns, too, were in full 
play; but the Sepoys had so much 
shelter that the grape could rarely 
reach them. For some time they held 
their lines (having loopholed their 
huts, as if preparing for such a con- 
tingency), “4 were in comparative 
safety. At length the 24th (Queen’s) 
came up in fine style, and some fifty 
of them, with Colonel Ellice at their 
head, made a gallant dash, and carried 
the Quarter-Guard, but with the loss 
of their leader, who fell dangerously 
wounded. The Sepoys at last, driven 
from their own lines, made for those of 
the 39th, and occupied a small mus- 
jid. Here, however, they did not stay 
long: a well-directed shell blew up 
the regimental magazine; and they 
were quickly in retreat on the village 
of Saemlee, where they still mustered 
some three hundred strong. 

Now came a short respite. It was 
just 1 o’clock in the day: the men of 
the 24th, after a long march, and 
above seven hours’ fighting, were spent 
and faint; and finding out the 39th 
mess-house, and Major Knatchbull’s 
far-famed stores, they helped them- 
selves, perhaps toc liberally ; so that 
for a time all order was lost. How- 
ever, at 5 p.m., Colonel Gerard, who 
had assumed command on Colonel 
Ellice being wounded, resolved to 
attack the village; and a desperate 
struggleensued. The Moultanee horse 
and Police troopers were again placed 
on the left flank, to prevent the 
rebels escaping. The artillery were 
brought up to the front, with the in- 
fantry in support. But unfortunately 
the guns were ordered on too near, 
notwithstanding Captain Cookes’ re- 
monstrance ; the Sepoys, safe behind 
the walls and houses, were picking 
off the gunners with fatal preci- 
sion ; while the grape that was being 
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poured in either passed harmless over 
their heads, or spent itself on the 
mud walls. Had a rush been now 
made like that under Colonel Ellice 
at the Quarter- Guard, the village 
must have been carried at the bay- 
onet’s point. But it was not attempt- 
ed in any force. Captain M‘Pherson 
with five or six men made a gallant 
dash, and effected a lodgment; but 
finding the force retiring instead of 
supporting him, he gave it up, and 
drew off his brave little band with- 
out the loss of a man. Captain 
Cookes, too, found himself losing 
horses and men so fast that he was 
compelled to retire, and could only 
save two of his guns: the howitzer 
had been unhorsed and well-nigh un- 
manned, and he had no alternative 
but to leave it behind. The whole 
force now fell back beyond musket 
range. Captain Spring was borne 
off mortally wounded, Streatfield and 
Chichester severely. The rebels 
made a sally, seized the disabled 
howitzer, dragged it, limber and all, 
into the village: the howitzer they 
tumbled into the river as useless, but 
preserved all the ammunition, as 
likely to stand them in good stead. 

It was now sunset. All hope of 
taking the village that night was 
abandoned. The men, wearied with 
the day’s work, threw themselves 
down on the ground in front of the 
village, and there passed the night. 

A telegraphic message had report- 
ed all to the Rawul Pindee authorities. 
Colonel Browne of the 24th was sent 
off express to take command, and a 
further detachment of the regiment 
followed under Lieutenant Holland.* 
When the day dawned, however, and 
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preparations were being made to re- 
new the attack, it was found that the 
rebels had saved them the trouble; 
they had slipped off during the night, 
and the village was empty! How- 
ever, the 14th had still to learn that, 
though they got off for a time, re- 
sistance and mutiny were in the long 
run a losing game. The arrange- 
ments of Major Clement Browne, the 
Commissioner, were far too good to 
give them much chance of escape: 
the bridge of boats across the river, 
which ran along the rear of canton- 
ments, had been secured the first 
thing that morning by some Punja- 
bee police, who relieved the usual 
Sepoy guard; all the ferry-boats on 
this and all the Punjab rivers had 
been long before seized by the autho- 
rities. The 14th Native Infantry had 
paraded that morning some six hun- 
dred strong; of these one hundred 
Sikhs had been at once separated, 
and did good service during the 
day. Of the remaining five hun- 
dred, only about one-tenth eventu- 
ally escaped.t A great number were 
captured in the district and brought 
in by the villagers; and those who 
did contrive to escape by the Man- 
glas ford, some miles up the Jhelum, 
into the Cashmere territory, were 
subsequently given up. But there 
had been heavy loss on our side. The 
24th lost one Captain (Spring) killed, 
and had its Colonel (Ellice), and two 
subalterns, Lieutenants Streatfield 
and Chichester, dangerously wound- 
ed; and a young civil - engineer, 
named Scott, who had gallantly 
volunteered and done good service, 
was also wounded. 

Thus closed the Jhelum affair—in 





* This detachment had only reached Goojur Khan, just half-way when a coun- 
ter order overtook them, and they returned to Rawul Pindee, all need for them at 


Jhelum having ceased. 
¢ One hundred and fifty were killed in 


the encounter, 180 captured afterwards, 


and 120 given up by the Cashmere authorities, leaving only an odd 60 not “ac- 


counted for.” 


¢ The total loss on that day was as follows :— 


Officers, . 

H. M. 24th, rank 
Artillery, 
Moultanees, 
Sikhs, 

Police, 


and file, 


Killed. Wounded. 
1 4 


48 
8 
32 
1 
16 


109 


Besides 53 horses killed, and some 40 wounded. 
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the final defeat and destruction of the 
mutinous 14th. But, as will be seen, 
the temporary success of their resist- 
ance was a shock which vibrated 
through the Punjab. 

The telegraph had carried the tid- 
ings that night to Sir John Lawrence 
at Rawul Pindee; it was repeated 
back at once to Mr. Montgomery, at 
Lahore, who passed it on instantly 
to Umritsur, and thither we must 
follow it. The Movable Column was 
now here. Chamberlain having, on 
the death of Colonel Chester, at Bud- 
lee Serai, been offered the appoint- 
ment of Adjutant-General of the 
Army, had left the Column in the 
middle of June, probably not without 
some reluctance, laying down the 
sword to take up the pen. The va- 
cancy thus on i was at once filled 
by Colonel Nicholson,* with the simi- 
lar rank of Brigadier-General. Hast- 
ening down from the Peshawur fron- 
tier, he at once joined the Column, 
and took command on the 2ist of 
June, on which day the Column had 
marched into Jullundhur. He soon 
. found reason not only to suspect the 
34th Light Infantry, who were still 
armed, of disaffection, but to believe 
that they were actually ripe for 
mutiny, which was only kept under 
by the strictest surveillance. Of the 
33d Native Infantry, who also had 
retained their arms, at Hosheyar- 
pore, there were grave suspicions. 
This corps had been, therefore, or- 
dered down, and was now on its 
way to join the Column; and as the 
two corps together might prove too 
strong, the General resolved on dis- 
arming them both simultaneously. 
This was effected in the following 
manner: The Column moved out of 
Jullundhur on the 28d. “On for 
Delhi!” was the cry—a rumour in- 
dustriously confirmed, as it tended to 
allay all suspicion of the General’s 
ulterior object. It was thus arranged 
that the 33d Native Infantry were 
to join the Column at Phugwarrah, 
on the road towards Phillour. They 
came in about midnight on the 
24th, just as the column itself was 
moving off the ground,.and naturally 
fell in in rear of the 35th Light 
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Infantry — a scm carefully precon- 
certed by the General. The’ Column 
marched in the following order: 
Dawes’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 
her Majesty's 52d Light Infantry, 
the 35th Light Infantry, the 83d 
Native Infantry, and the wing of the 
9th Cavalry in rear, to bring up the 
baggage. Oaptain Farrington the 
Deputy - Commissioner, whose local 
knowledge of the district rendered 
his presence of great importance ; and 
Lieutenant Roberts, of the Artillery, 
as Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, with the Column (being both 
in the secret), rode on overnight to 
Phillour to examine whether the 
ground immediately in front of the 
fort would admit of the disarming 
taking place there, it being a great 
object if possible to bring them within 
range of the fort guns. Other pre- 
cautions had also to be taken; and all 
were so taken as to give colouring to 
the belief that an onward move was 
contemplated. The bridge of boats 
was examined, on the plea of some 
anxiety being felt lest it should give 
way before the Column could cross, 
and additional waggons were collect- 
ed, apparently with the view of ex- 
pediting the journey. .Censures were 
rife, both in camp and in the fort. 
Nicholson was condemned in no qua- 
lified terms for dreaming of taking 
two such corps to Delhi, where not a 
man could be trusted. The morning 
dawned, and found the General on the 
ground, he having ridden on ahead 
to reconnoitre for himself; and it was 
decided that the space near the fort 
was too small for the purpose, and 
the advantage of being under the 
fort guns was of necessity foregone: 
the usual camping- ground was the 
only alternative. ‘The whole plan was 
at,once resolved on. As the Column 
arrived on the ground, they filed off 
on the right of the road. The artil- 
lery and the 52d Queen’s, having de- 
signedly pushed on, were some way 
in advance, and were in position, the 
guns at intervals, with the Europeans 
distributed between, before the rest 
arrived. Across the road stood & 
serai, the usual accompaniment of 
every camping-ground. As the 35th 





* His name, it will be remembered, had been one of the three originally recom- 
mended to General Anson for this command. 
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Native Infantry came near, they were 
ordered to turn off to the left, and go 
round the rear of the serai, which 
helped to conceal the Europeans from 
them till they were wheeled up, left 
shoulders forward, and brought face 
to face with them and the guns, about 
300 yards off (a good distance for 
grape). The 52d were lying along 
on the ground resting; the gunners 
had dismounted. The camp was be- 
ing pitched, as usual, in the rear; 
there was nothing to cause suspicion. 
The 35th Light Infantry were now or- 
dered to form in close column as they 
stood, on the opposite side of the 
road. The men of the 52d rose up, 
unpiled arms, and stood “at atten- 
tion.” The gunnersremounted. The 
officer commanding the 35th Native 
Infantry was sent for by the General, 
and told that the men must give up 
their arms! ‘The men, probably ex- 
pecting they were about to hear some 
common order read, were completely 
taken by surprise, and overawed, and 
(says one who stood at his guns, 
ready to annihilate them at the slight- 
est resistance) “they quietly laid 
down their arms like a set of cows.” 
The 33d Native Infantry, being fa- 
tigued with the double march, were 
a little behind, and by the time they 
reached the ground, the arms of the 
35th had been all stowed away in the 
carts so conveniently at hand. They 
also obeyed the order as submissively 
as the 35th had done,* and all the 
arms were at once carried off to the 
fort, and the day’s work was con- 
cluded. 

By this masterly arrgngement of 
General Nicholson, on the morning 
of the 25th of June, some 1500 Se- 
poys were ,thus disarmed in the pre- 
sence of about 800 Europeans and a 
dozen guns, without a shot being 
fired, or adrop of blood shed! Every 
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precaution, however, had been taken 
to meet any emergency that might 
arise. The artillery were ready to 
open at the first sign of resistance, 
and the first shot fired was to have 
been the signal for Mr. Ricketts, who 
was at the bridge, to cut away some 
boats, and stop the p e of the 
river; and the fate of the rebels 
would have been far different from 
that of their Jullundhur brethren a 
fortnight before. All this was mer- 
cifully averted. The tact of General 
Nicholson triumphed. Nor was the 
effect of the success lost on the na- 
tives who witnessed it. “You have 
to-day drawn the fangs of 1500 
snakes,” said an old Sikh to Captain 
Farrington ; “truly your zkbal (good 
fortune) is great !” 

After this, Nicholson moved up to 
Jullundhur. In the beginning of 
July, however, a hint reached him 
from above ; on which, leaving the 
83d Native Infantry under the eye of 
the Europeans and some Kuppoor- 
thulla men at Jullundhur, he brought 
up the rest of the Column to Umrit- 
sur. This move appeared incompre- 
hensible ; its object was the constant 
theme of wonder and conjecture, and 
of condemnation too, by those who 
inferred from the former downward 
march that Delhi was to be their des 
tination, and in their disappointment 
abused the tactics they ond not un- 
derstand. The time was not yet 
come for the Column to march on 
Delhi. More work had to be done 
in the Punjab. The Column had re- 
mained for nearly a month, moving 
from Unmritsur to Phillour, and now 
back again, biding its time. Here 
was its range: below there remained 
no more regiments to mutiny; and if 
those above attempted to rise and 
make for Delhi, here was the point 
from which they could be most easily 





* The turn events took really proved 


most favourable, though this delay of the 


33d Native Infantry, at the time, caused great anxiety. Had the 35th Native Infantry 
resisted, and the guns once opened fire, the 33d would have taken alarm, and pro- 
bably all their officers would have fallen victims. The wing of the 9th Cavalry close 
behind them would have joined, and the consequence might have been a deadly 


struggle. 


To wait, however, till the 33d should come, involved a greater risk that 


the 35th, if kept waiting, might suspect the object, and break out; whereas, taking 
them by surprise, having had no means as yet of consulting with the 33d for any 
combined action, with a powerful body of Europeans and guns facing them, the 
probability was they would be overawed and succumb. Most providentially such 
was the result; and the 33d, on coming up, and finding their comrades disarmed, 


had no inducement to resist. 
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and effectually cut off in their down- 
ward march. Loudly as men might 
complain of the retrograde march, 
condemning it as objectless, the event 
disclosed. its object, and showed its 
wisdom. On the morning of the 8th, 
the 59th Native Infantry had been 
paraded ; and Nicholson, to remove 
the somewhat natural fear that they 
were to share the fate of the 33d 
and 35th Native Infantry, had com- 
plimented them on their general 
good conduct, and assured them that 
he rejoiced in having no reason for 
disarming them. That day the tele- 
graphic message came in from Mr. 
Montgomery, reporting the imper- 
fect success of the Jhelum affair, 
A necessity now arose, which had 
not existed a few hours before, al- 
though this upward march had been 
made in anticipation of its possibi- 
lity, and the Column was now on the 
spot to meet it. On the following 
morning, the 9th of July, some 
wretched rebel was doomed to be 
executed. The General ordered down 
the 59th Native Infantry to witness 
it. The spot always selected for this 
purpose was a large space of level 
ground between the city and Go- 
vindgurh Fort, about a mile from 
the cantonments. The 59th marched 
down ; the whole European column, 
her Majesty’s 52d Light Infantry, 
Dawes’s troops, and Bourchier’s bat- 
tery, were drawn up, forming three 
sides of a square. The execution pro- 
ceeded ; when it was over, the 59th 
were suddenly ordered to “pile 
arms ;” they were taken wholly by 
surprise, but obeyed without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. They laid down 
450 stand of arms, which were at 
once carried off to the fort; the Sikhs 
were ordered to fall out; and the 
regiment marched back to its lines. 
It appeared to have been forgotten 
that only a part of the regiment were 
on parade, and that 450 formed only 
asmall portion of their complement 
of arms. The corps proceeded to 
their lines crestfallen, but most or- 
derly ; they went to their kotes (bells 
of arms), and brought out nearly 700 
more muskets, which they gave up 
to their officers, and helped to pack 
away to be carried off to the fort. 
There could surely have been then 
but little treason in that corps, or 
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instead of thus voluntarily disarming 
themselves, they would have resented 
the disgrace to which they had been 
subjected by shooting down their 
officers, who were wholly at their 
mercy. Such an act will hardly be 
forgotten when the day of reckoning 
comes. 

This occurred on the morning of 
Thursday the 9th of July ; from that 
scene of order and apparent faithful- 
ness we are suddenly carried to a 
scene of treachery and bloodshed, 
which was at that very moment be- 
ing perpetrated at the neighbouring 
station of Sealkote. 

The position of Sealkote had from 
the first been most precarious. The 
withdrawal of the whole European 
force in the end of May had left 
it wholly unprotected. <A _ wing 
of the 9th Cavalry, with the 46th 
Native Infantry, remained there; 
and thus about a dozen officers be- 
longing to these two corps, the Bri- 
gadier and his staff, with a few sol- 
diers left to guard a small number of 
sick of her Majesty’s 52d and. artil- 
lery, who were too ill to be moved, 
not forty able-bodied men in all, con- 
stituted the European strength of the 
station ; several ladies also, with their 
families, who could not be persuaded 
to leave, still remained: all these 
were in the power and at the caprice 
of some 250 mounted troopers, and 
at least 700 armed Sepoys. For six 
weeks, it may truly be said, every 
man’s life was in his hand; they were 
all living, and they felt it too, on the 
edge of a mine of treason which 
might explode at any moment and 
destroy them all, while they were 
utterly powerless to avert it. The 
policy of Brigadier Brind, who com- 
manded the station, was throughout 
to appear to place the fullest confi- 
dence in the native troops. To have 
acted otherwise could only have hast- 
ened the catastrophe. To the wis- 
dom of that policy those six weeks 
of unbroken quiet are the best testi- 
mony. That it at length failed, un- 
der irresistible pressure from with- 
out, can cast no reflection on him. 
In the course of the 8th, private in- 
telligence reached the civil authori- 
ties of the attempt to disarm the 14th 
at Jhelum, and their desperate re- 
sistance. It was communicated con- 
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fidentially to the Brigadier ; he felt 
that probably the fate of the station 
was sealed; but no effort they could 
make would at all avail to ward it 


The news from Jhelum had also 
found its way into the lines, pro- 
bably in an exaggerated report of 
the success of the mutineers. By an 
unhappy coincidence, a trooper of 
the 9th Cavalry had that day come 
in on leave from the left wing, and 
reported that the Column had reached 
Umritsur, and was probably coming 
on to disarm the Sealkote troops ; 
moreover — which perhaps settled 
all—a foot-messenger arrived with a 
letter from the King of Delhi! * 
Thus did the clouds gather and close 
in on Sealkote on the night of the 
8th July; and while the residents, 
ignorant that a more than ordinary 
danger was at hand, resigned them- 
selves to rest, the traitorous troopers 
of the 9th Cavalry were planning 
with the utmost deliberation for 
their morning work of bloodshed, 
even to the placing pickets, mounted 
and armed, on every road by which 
escape was likely to be attempted, 
especially the one leading to the fort. 

At gun-fire the outbreak com- 
menced. The main picket, which 
' the Brigadier had originally estab- 
lished on the south-west of canton- 
ments (and always retained, as if to 
impress upon the Sepoys his belief 
that any danger that might befall 
Sealkote would come from without), 
marched off of their own accord, and 
in disorder hastened to their lines. 
Shouts and yells were soon heard on 
the 46th parade-ground. The offi- 
cers, roused from their sleep, were 
quickly mounted and among their 
mep, whom they found in open 
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mutiny. Brigadier Brind, in whose 
house Captain Chambers, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Oaptain 
Balmain of the 9th Cavalry, had 
os the night for many weeks, 
eeping alternate watch, soon learned 
that the crisis had come. Captain 
Balmain, relieved of his guard by 
Captain Chambers, had just before 
gun-fire gone to his own house close 
by, and thrown himself on his bed to 
snatch a short sleep, when a faithful 
trooper rushed in in undress, and 
told him “the men were mounting,” 
and “ mischief would come.” Rousing 
the Brigadier as he passed, he hast- 
ened down to his lines, but found it 
hopeless to attempt to restore order: 
the men were already mounted, and 
one troop had galloped off to force 
the jail; then he galloped back to 
the Brigadier’s, and urged him to 
mount and fly to the fort. As if 
reluctant to leave his post even 
when all was over, the Brigadier 
delayed over some final arrange- 
ments; and that delay was fatal. 
On turning out of his compound 
gate, a body of troopers were seen 
bearing down along the road which 
led to the fort, pistol in hand; as 
they passed, all except three fired, 
but without effect; neither the Bri- 
gadier, nor any of the officers who 
were with him, were touched. The 
three troopers who had reserved 
their fire wheeled round sharp as 
they passed, and shot at the Briga- 
dier from behind; a ball wounded 
him in the back; repeated attempts 
were made to cut him down as he 
rode on; and it was mainly through 
Captain Balmain, and the other offi- 
cers who had rallied round him in 
his retreat, that he was able to reach 
the fort at all. 





* An officer of the 46th Native Infantry, on galloping down to the lines, met 
his Pay Havildar, and asked him what the disturbance all meant; the Havildar re- 
plied that four troopers of the 9th Cavalry had just been through the lines, and 
said that the chhuppa (printed letter or circular) had come, “ and,” added the Hay- 


ildar, “ what can we do?” 


Another officer, in his flight at the village of Tulwun- 


dee, was told by a villager that a Kipg's messenger had passed through the day 
before for Sealkote. One of the Sepoys who saved the life of Colonel Farquharson, 
and escorted him to the fort, declared that the names of the 35th Light Infantry, 
and 46th Native Infantry, were down in the King of Delhi's book, as regiments that 


might be relied on, so long ago as last January ! 


on them to fulfil their pledge. 


The chhuppa was doubtless a call 


_ ¢ On that very day the Brigadier, with the view of showing implicit confidence 
in the 46th Native Infantry, had moved down 35,000 rupees from the Civil Trea- 


sury into their Quarter-Guard. 
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On the P creryg sabe of the 
46th, the officers, warned * and en- 
treated by the better disposed of the 
Sepoys, had galloped off in the 
opposite direction, the road to the 
fort being no longer open, and 
reached Goofranwalla; a few stray 
shots followed them as they passed 
the lines and one of the guards; but 
they escaped untouched. Dr. Graham, 
the superintending surgeon, a man 
whose kindliness of heart towards 
all classes should have been his safe- 
guard, endeavoured to escape in his 
buggy across cantonments to the 
fort, accompanied by his daughter ; 
but some troopers, apparently on the 
watch for him, cut him off, and shot 
him down in his carriage. His poor 
daughter was allowed to proceed un- 
molested, and escaped into a garden ; 
here she was subsequently discovered 
by a trooper, who carried her off to 
the cavelry Quarter-Guard, where, 
together with Colonel and Mrs, Lorn 
Campbell (the colonel commanding 
the cavalry), she was sheltered and pro- 
tected during the day. Dr. J. Graham 
of the medical depot was also attacked 
while driving in his carriage towards 
the fort, and shot down; but Mrs. 
Graham, and Mrs. Gray the wife of 
Lieut. Gray, Adjutant of the Artil- 
lery Division, were suffered to pro- 
ceed to the fort. Captain Bishop of 
the 46th Native Infantry, officiating 
as Brigade Major, was the only other 
victim in cantonments. Driving his 
wife and children to the fort, he had 
almost gained it when a trooper 
overtook him. Bishop, hoping to 
divert the ruffian’s attention from 
his wife and children, and probably 
thinking he might also escape him- 
self, sprang off the box, and plunged 
into the moat which surrounds the 
fort; the water, however, was too 
shallow to conceal him, and he was 
soon wounded and cut down. So 
near to the fort wall was the spot 
where he was killed, that Captain 
Balmain, who with the Brigadier and 
others had already reached it, was on 
the rampart, and saw the attack on 
poor Bishop. Seizing a musket, Oap- 
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tain Balmain fired two or three shots 
at the trooper, but the distance was 
too great; the wretch was not to be 
intimidated; he did not leave his 
victim till life was extinct, Mrs, 
Bishop saved herself by driving 
round to the fort gateway. 

Without any defined plan for re. 
treat having been arranged, in the 
event of a mutiny, it was generally 
understood that the fort} would be 
the rallying-point, as furnishing the 
nearest asylum; and here nearly all 
the residents of the station had 
flocked, with the exception, as al- 
ready noticed, of the officers of the 
46th Native Infantry. From the 
civil lines also, which lay to the 
south-west of cantonments, a mile 
off, the civilians, Mr. Monckton, the 
Deputy - Commissioner, and Mr. 
M’Mahon, his assistant, with their 
wives, had hastened to the fort. 
The intimation they had received 
from Jhelum on the previous day 
made them augur the worst from the 
first sounds of unusual commotion in 
the station; and they started off at 
once under an escort of the new levies. 
With them the Chaplain (the Rev. 
W. Boyle) also escaped. Having gone 
out the evening before to the civil 


lines, he acted on a hint given to . 


him, and spent the night there, and 
thus reached the fort among the 
earliest, Here, however, was pe 

trated a murder which, for cold- 
blooded atrocity on inoffensive and 
helpless victims, takes precedence of 
all the mg a acts of that day. 
The Rev. J. Hunter, a Presbyterian 


clergyman, had a short time before 
moved out of the cantonments into a 
vacant house in the civil lines, for 
greater safety in the event of any 


outbreak in the station. The day 
had scarcely dawned when tidings 
reached him that the Sepoys had 
risen : instantly placing his wife and 
child in a carriage, he started off for 
the fort. On his way it was neces 
sary to pass near the jail: either the 
troopers had been already here, or 
the Civil Sowars were in the plot; 
for as he drove by, some of the Chup- 





* “ Jao, Sahib, Jao, runj ootha hai,” (Go, sir, go—grief has come ; or, we are come 
to grief), said a Havildar to the Adjutant Le Gallais, Lieut. Smith’s horse’s bridle 
was seized by a Sepoy, who led him off the parade-ground, and implored him to fly. 

+ This old building belongs to Rajah Tej Singh, the old Sikh general. 
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rasses rushed out and attacked him; 
fe was first killed, and then his poor 
wife and babe.* One most remark- 
able escape of that day, by which 
several lives were preserved, deserves 
to be especially mentioned. Dr. But- 
ler and Lieut. Saunders of the 9th 
Cavalry, both living together in the 
house of the latter, had agreed that, 
in case of a outbreak, their car- 
riages should be immediately ready, 
and their families conveyed to the 
fort; but they were no sooner apprised 
of their danger, than they found that 
all escape was cut off by mounted 
troopers, who were ‘scouring the 
station in all directions. This house 
was soon the object of attack, but 
not before Dr. Butler and Lieutenant 
Saunders, with their wives and fami- 
lies, had been enabled to conceal them- 
selves in a small outhouse. Here, 
through the faithfulness of one of 
the servants, a chokedar (watchman), 
they were preserved; and though 
many parties of Sepoys and troopers 
came up to the very door of the out- 
house, their place of concealment was 
never discovered. For more than 
twelve weary anxious hours on a 


July day was this little party of 
twelve persons, eight of them young 
children, shut up in that miniature 


black-hole. They could distinctly 
hear parties of the mutineers enter- 
ing the compound, and rifling the 
house, and demolishing all property 
they could not carry away. The ex- 
plosion of the regimental magazines 
added, if it were possible, to their 
alarm. However, as the day waned 
the tumult began to cease; and when 
it was nearly dark, finding all around 
still and quiet, they came out of 
their hiding-place and walked to the 
fort. Here also others, who had 
been providentially preserved, were 
coming in — Colonel Farquharson 
and Captain Caulfield, of the 46th 
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Native Infantry, with. the sergeant- 
major and his wife, who had all 
been rescued by some of their own 
men, and concealed in their lines. 
The inmates of the Roman Catholic 
seminary had been left unmolested 
through the daring devotion and 
tact of the priest; the inmates, too, 
of the Artillery Hospital, the sick 
soldiers, and those left on guard,— 
who having with great promptness 
congregated in the deol bocst and 
fortified themselves there, giving, 
ever and anon, as parties of the 
mutineers approached, proofs which 
they had no wish to challenge far- 
ther, that a worthy reception awaited 
them ;—all now came in, and among 
them Mrs. M‘Ansh (the wife of Dr. 
M‘Ansh of the Artillery, absent with 
the Column), who, at the commence- 
ment of the disturbance, had hasten- 
ed with her children to the Artillery 
Hospital for protection. Regarding the 
fate of the 46th officers great anxiety 
was entertained, as the night passed 
without their appearing. They, how- 
ever, had effected their escape on 
the other side of the station, and, 
after a ride of nearly forty miles under 
a scorching sun, had arrived safely at 
Goofranwalla.+ ‘ 

After the bloodshed of the morn- 
ing, the mutineers had spent the rest 
of the day in rifling the private bun- 
galows and mess-houses, and carrying 
off all the property they could lay 
hands on. Very little that was of 
any value and at all portable escaped 
them; and wherever they bore any 
especial malice to the owner of a 
house, they committed the most 
wanton injury. The destruction of 
the kutcherry was complete — the 
liberated prisoners from the jail 
made this their special care. .Tearing 


‘doors and windows off the hinges, 


and piling them, with all the tables 
and chairs, the books, papers, and 





* The Resaldar (or Native Captain) of the Civil Sowars, and the Subahdar of the « 
police, were a few days afterwards hanged for witnessing this atrocious murder with- 
out making an effort to save the inoffensive and unresisting victims, and for other 


negative proofs of disloyalty. 


t They experienced the kindest treatment from the villagers along the road, who 
fed them, and even offered them money. One of them, Mrs. Le Gallais, the wife of 
the Adjutant of the 46th Native Infantry, was in very delicate health; and by the 
time she had reached a small village called Budbpore, had become so faint and ill 
from the extreme heat and the shaking of the buggy, that she could bear the motion 


no longer. 


charpoy (native bed), and carried her across country to Goofranw 
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“The villagers (says one of the party) rigged up an awning over a 
alla. 
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everything combustible, in the centre 
room, they set fire to the whole ; and 
as “the sheeted smoke, with flashes 
of flame intermingled,” rose up, there 
rose up, too, the yells and shouts of 
the infuriated convicts, revelling as 
they watched the destruction of this 
scene of their shame; and little re- 
mained but the bare charred walls 
to show where that handsome kut- 
cherry had stood. Nor did the house 
of the Deputy - Commissioner fare 
much better : broken doors, windows, 
tables, chairs, &c., strewed that once 
beantiful and well-tended garden. In 
the cantonment the demolition was 
chiefly the work of Goojurs* of the 
neighbourhood, who flocked in like 
vultures to the prey; but they were 
soon made to disgorge their plunder, 
their ringleaders were hanged, and 
heavy fines inflicted on all the sus- 
pected villages. Happily neither of 
the exquisite churches, for which 
Sealkote is so justly famed, was in- 
jared. The patrolling party from the 
fort, consisting of a few Sikh police 
and some of the new levies, were out 
early the next morning, and caught 
some wretches in the act of tearing up 
the benches in the large church. 
They were seized, and quickly paid 
the penalty for their rashness ; and the 
church was saved from farther injury. 
The exquisite little chapel was not 
éouched. 

Having secured all the property 
they could carry away, not forgetting 
the old signal-gun—an act which re- 
flects as much credit on their fore- 
thought, as the use of it afterwards 
did on their artillery practice—the 
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mutineers started, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, towards Hosbeyar. 
pore, carrying with them crowds of 
camp-followers and servants,t expect- 
ing to be overtaken by a large body 
of their brethren from the 14th Na- 
tive Infantry, who, they were led to 
believe, had escaped, and were mov- 
ing down in force to join them. They 
only marched ten miles that day 
—a delay which, as will be seen, 
eventually sealed their fate at the 
Ravee. 

When the mutineers left, the 
Goojurs poured in and pillaged till 
dark, and then all was quiet for the 
night; and that night, in all the 
wretchedness of that ruined dirty 
fort, many a one slept more sound- 
ly and fearlessly than they had 
slept for weeks before. The mine 
had exploded, and they had escaped, 
To the poor Brigadier it was a night of 
intense suffering, and before daylight 
he had breathed his last. He retained 
his faculties nearly to the end; indeed, 
he had, with perfect self-possession, 
during the day given his orders for 
securing the fort, and making such ar- 
rangements as were possible. Through- 
out those six weeks of anxiety and dan- 
ger, he had pursued, consistently and 
unswervingly, the one line of conduct 
which he believed to be alone pos- 
sible to preserve quiet: he strove, by 
a seeming confidence in their loyalty, 
to win from the native troops a main- 
tenance of order which he had no 
longer the means to enforce. He 
never lost his head, as so many did 
in less trying and perilous positions ; 
he fell at his post; and in him his 





* The Goojurs of the Punjab are said, in the “ Punjab Report” of 1849-50, to be 


‘more industrious and less predatory tha 


n their brethren of Hindostan.” Those of 


the Sealkote district have at any rate forfeited this distinction. 
+ This was one of the peculiarities of the Sealkote outbreak. In almost all other 








stations domestic servants had been either faithful or at least neutral; but here 
they were clearly privy to the whole plot; and, with only a very few exceptions, 
every servant, whether Mussulman or Hindoo, proved false. In some cases, not 
even the claims of fifteen or twenty years’ service with a family restrained them 
from now deserting their masters, or from being the first to help themselves in the 
. general scramble. One instance (for the truth of which the writer has most 
unquestionable testimony) will suffice. In the service of Brigadier Brind was 4 
bearer, an old and favourite servant. On the night of the 8th, Captain Chambers, 
who always slept at the Brigadier’s, carefully examined all the pistols, &c., as was 
his nightly custom; for no one thought of being night or day without a loaded 
pistol or revolver at his side. The Brigadier’s pistol was laid by his bed, loaded, 
capped, and ready for use. But in the morning, when the need for it came, the 
caps had disappeared! and no one had had access to the Brigadier’s sleeping-room 
but the old bearer! Indeed, the faithlessness of the servants was general. 
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country lost a brave and fearless 
soldier,* to whose ability as an artil- 
lery officer the campaigns of Gwalior, 
the Satlej, and the Punjab, bore 
ample testimony. 

Lieutenant A. Montgomerie, Ad- 
jatant of the 9th Cavalry, had been 
sent off by Brigadier Brind at the 
first signs of the outbreak, with orders 
to hasten to Umritsur, and apprise 
General Nicholson that the Sealkote 
troops had risen. After a desperate 
ride of some eighty miles on a single 
horse, and partly across country, he 
arrived on the following morning to 
find the tidings had outstripped him, 
and the Column already in motion. 
A young band-boy of the 46th Native 
Infantry, named Macdougal, had gal- 
loped off from the regimental parade- 
ground on a little native pony, and 
reached Lahore by 11 o'clock at 
night. He sought Mr. Montgomery, 
the Judicial Commissioner, without 
delay, and reported what had occur- 
red. At a single glance Mr. Mont- 
gomery saw all the points at which 
danger threatened. Before midnight 
one messenger was hastening to 
Kangra to urge on Major Taylor the 
necessity of now disarming the 4th 
Native Infantry; another to Feroze- 
pore, to press on Brigadier Innes the 
taking away the horses of the 10th 
Cavalry, which up to that time they 
had retained; and a thirdt by ex- 
press mail-cart to Umritsur, urging 
Nicholson to throw his column on 
Goordaspore, and, having disarmed 
the 2d Irregulars, intercept the rebels 
at the Ravee. Thus it was that when 
Lieutenant Montgomerie reached 
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Unmritsur on the morning of the 10th, 
he found the Column on the move to, 
cut off the rebels. By a march, which 
only Nicholson would have attempt- 
ed, of some forty miles without a halt, 
the Column, consisting of Dawes’s 
troop, Bourchier’s battery, her Ma- 
jesty’s 52d Light Infantry, and a 
regiment of Punjab Infantry, reached 
Goordaspore in the afternoon of the 
11th, and found to their joy that they 
had succeeded in forestalling the 
mutineers. The Oolumn, however, 
was not to enjoy even here much 
rest. By 9 a.m. on the 12th, the 
tidings came into camp that the 
rebels were at the 7rimmoo Ghat (or 
ferry) some ten miles off. Again the 
Column was on the move, though 
weary and foot-sore from the fatigues 
of the previous day, and by noon had 
come up within a mile of the river- 
bank.- Here they could see the 
mutineers in the act of crossing, 
forming and deploying as they land. 
ed, the 46th Native Infantry in the 
centre, with portions of the 9th 
Cavalry on either flank, and with 
videttes thrown out in advance. 
Nicholson now deployed, masking 
the guns behind the infantry. When 
within about 300 yards of the rebels, 
the order was given to unlimber, and 
the 52d Light Infantry fell back 
between the guns. The firing was 
now opened, first with shot and 
grape, to which the rebels replied 
pluckily with the old station gun 
from the opposite bank! The Enfield 
rifles of the 52d soon began to tell; 
but unfortunately the men of the 
46th had also supplied themselves 





* Blame is sometimes imputed to Brigadier Brind for not at the first disarming, 


and thus disabling the native troops. 


At Lahore and Peshawur the necessity had 


arisen—a deadly conspiracy had been detected; but not so at Sealkote: here they 
had shown no signs of disaffection; there had been no fires in the station, and 
excepting the single letter of a seditious character discovered in the musketry depot 
in February, not a symptom of a mutinous spirit had shown itself. Moreover, had 
they been disarmed when the European force was ordered to join the Movable 
Column (after they left, he had not the means of doing so), either the 62d Queen’s 
must have been tied down to watch them, as the 81st were forso many months at 
Lahore, and thus have been lost to the Column, or else above a thousand native 
soldiers would have been left behind degraded and disgraced, with nothing to 
prevent their supplying themselves with native weapons, and wreaking their ven- 
geance unchecked on the few remaining Europeans, of whom probably not one would 


have escaped. 


+A telegraphic message had been at once sent to Nicholson, but the signaller 


did not notice it. 


To guard against the possibility of this, Mr. Montgomery sent a 


messenger by mail-cart, who accomplished the thirty miles in less than three hours, 


and on this point turned the fate of the rebels. 
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with Enfields from the magazine 
stores of the 52d before leaving 
Sealkote, which they now used with 
much precision. The 9th Cavalry on 
the left, by a flank manceuvre, charged 
down and came into Bourchier’s bat- 
tery on the rear, and the Sowars 
were actually among the guns ; but 
what with rifles and revolvers their 
reception was too hot,,and many a 
horse bolted off riderless. At the 
same time, the 46th Native Infantry 
came up at the charge in front, and 
were within twenty or thirty yards 
of the guns, when the 52d men could 
no longer restrain themselves, and 
sprang forward with a cheer. The 
foremost Pandies were bayoneted, 
and the rest soon retreated. The 
cvaalry, too, finding themselves 
baffled, retired, leaving, however, a 
good many dead and wounded. The 
fate of the day was now settled. The 
Punjab Infantry advanced and drove 
the mutineers back into the stream : 
many were drowned. About 300 were 
left dead on the bank, while only a 
few troopers of the 9th escaped on the 
flanks. Of the plunder which the 
rebels carried off from Sealkote nearly 
all had been brought across the river ; 
it was, of course, abandoned by them 
in their flight, and fell into our hands, 
affording a glorious harvest for the 
Sikh and Panjabee Irregulars, who 
helped themselves unsparingly. Thus 
closed the first. scene of the Trimmoo 
Ghat drama, with at least one im- 
portant result gained, that the rebels, 
if not destroyed, had been driven 
back from the left bank of the Ravee. 
The result had been far more com- 
plete with even a single squadron of 
trusty cavalry to follow up the suc- 


cess. 

*The rebels, however, found a difli- 
culty they had little anticipated, and 
one which, combined with Nicholson's 
prompt movement, rendered their 
escape impossible, and their final 
annihilation complete. The ghat or 
ferry at Trimmoo is formed by the 
contraction of the river into a narrow 
though deep channel by a bank or 
strip of land, rising ae and running 
along in the river-bed. When the 
river is low, the channel on the right 
side of this bank of land is always 
fordable, and sometimes nearly dry ; 
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but as the water rises (and it was 
now rising rapidly from the melted 
snow), it floods it to such a depth ag 
to be impassable. Thus it happened 
that the water which the rebels were 
able to wade through with some diffi- 
culty on the 11th, was utterly un- 
fordable a few hours after; so that 
the bank of land on which they had 
taken up. their position had become 
an island ! 

Here they were allowed to remain 
undisturbed till the morning of the 
16th, while boats were being pro- 
cured and other measures taken; a 
small body of Sikbs, under Lieut 
Boswell, being left to watch them, 
or as a native would say, “sit on 
their heads.” They were not, how- 
ever, inactive the while; a breast- 
work was run up close to the water's 
edge, behind which the old gun was 
placed, and, as if preparing for a des- 
perate struggle, they attempted to 
strengthen the walls of a little village, 
called Meeadea, on the northern point 
of the island. In this trap, formed 
as it were for them by nature, Nichol- 
son resolved to catch them. On the 
morning of the 16th, Dawes’s troop 
was brought down to the bank close 
to the Deenanuggur road, and Bour- 
chier’s battery a little lower down 
the stream, with orders to pour in 
shot and shrapnell on the solitary 
gun of the rebels; which, however, 
being of heavier metal than any of 
ours, and being admirably worked 
by a man who had been originally a 
bugler and then a gunner in 
artillery, (and latterly a tableservant 
in Brigadier Brind’s service!) kept 
up a regular fire against ours, though 
getting ten to one. So true was their 
fire, that one round-shot knocked 
over four horses attached to one of 
Bourchier’s guns. In the meanwhile 
the 52d had moved some _ short 
distance farther down, out of sight 
of the rebels, and were busy crossing 
over in boats to the lower point of the 
island. Here they formed. Nichol- 
son, taking a few Sowars with him, 
rode on to reconnoitre the position of 
the rebels; he then moved on the 
Column for some distance unobserved. 
The mutineers showed that the mili- 
tary training had not been thrown away 
on them; they had pickets out, and 
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their tactics were admirable. As soon 
as the 5%d skirmishers were seen 
advancing, the pickets fell back 
slowly and in order; the gun was 
swung round, and brought to bear 
on them; and three or four rounds of 

were poured in, by which some 
of the 52d were wounded. Our 
skirmishers advanced in admirable 
order, and when near enough, went 
in “at the double,” seized the gun, 
and bayoneted down the few who 
stood. “ It was now helter-skelter,” 
says an eye-witness :* “the rest ran 
to the head of the island, were fol- 
lowed up by our fellows, and took to 
the water; many of them must have 
been drowned ; numbers were like 
mud-larks on sandbanks and small 
islands ; and how poor Pandy is to 
get out of it I know not. There is 
deep water on the other side, and the 
villagers are up; there are only two 
or three places on this side where 
they can cross ; these are all watched, 
and the Zemindars are all alive.” 
The few who did get over were soon 
seized, given up, and either hung or 
blown away from guns. Of those 


who escaped upwards in the direction 
of Jummoo, and attempted to skirt 
round the lower ranges of the hills, 
great numbers were caught by the 
villagers and police, or by the Maha- 
rajah’s troops, and were brought to 
Sealkote, where they were summarily 


dealt with as they deserved. The 
loss on our side was very slight : 
three officers were slightly wounded, 
Captain Fitzgerald, Lieut. Baillie of 
the 35th Light Infantry, and Lieut. 
Harrington of the Artillery ; the lat- 
ter, though with a ball in his instep, 
would not leave his guns, and re- 
mained sitting on a gun-carriage 
giving his orders to the last. 

Thus ended a short week of in- 
glorious mutiny ! 

Another change in this kaleido- 
scopic narrative ! The scene of neces- 
sity shifts once more, and the reader, 
if not already wearied out with the 
carnage and heat of the plains, must 
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pass from the outbreaks of Jhelum 
and Sealkote, and the retribution at 
Trimmoo Ghat, to the peaceful regions 
of Kangra, where the mountain 
breezes bear on their wings no echoes 
of the cannon’s roar, and sweep over 
hills and valleys unstained with 
Christian blood. 

The fort of Kangra has for many 
centuries been a point of the greatest 
importance, not only from its posi- 
tion,—though it is by no means con- 
temptible as a ‘fortification,t crown- 
ing one of the most precipitous 
heights on the lower range of the 
Himalayas, — but even more from 
its political prestige. “ He who holds 
Kangra, holds the hills,” is a local 
tradition, which has survived the 
change of dynasties, and received its 
confirmation in each; Rajpoot, 
Mohammedan, Sikh, and English, 
alike attested its truth. The Mobam- 
medan, when he wrested it from the 
Rajpoot, and lorded it over Northern 
India, though giving to these hill- 
chiefs a semi-independent power, 
ever held Kangra in his own hands. 
Runjeet Singh inaugurated his 
gressive policy over his mountain 
neighbours by first seizing this fort 
(in 1809 ft) ; and the English, when in 
1846 they annexed the Jullundhur 
Doab with the hill-ranges beyond, 
found the capture of Kangra carried 
with it the undisputed possession of 
the neighbouring district ; for though 
the old Sikh Khilladar who held it had 
resolved on not yielding his fortress, 
the sight of English guns dragged by 
elephants over roads and up declivi- 
ties hitherto deemed impassable for 
artillery, soon disheartened him out 
of his contemplated resistance, and 
he opened his gates to the gallant 
‘Wheeler ; and with the Kangra fort 
followed, as a matter of course, the 
almost unresisted occupation of the 
whole range. 

At the present crisis the safety of 
this fort was clearly of paramount 
importance, as the pivot on which 
the loyalty of all the Rajpoot clans 





* Whose graphic letter was published in the Lahore Chronicle. 

+ Akhbar is said to have been engaged a whole year in reducing this fort. Ummer 
Singh and his Goorkhas were above two years before it, and were at last compelled 
to raise the siege by the advance of Runjeet Singh. 


¢ CunnineHam’s History of the Sikhs, 


p. 156. 





would tarn. Not only would it have 
formed a most troublesome rallying- 
point for the mutineers of the sur- 
rounding stations; but, like Umritsur 
to the Sikhs, its loss would have 
raised every Rajpoot state against 
us 


The manner in which the safety of 
Kangra was secured forms a pleasing 
episode in the tale of treachery and 
carnage. 

The fort was happily at this time 
held by a wing of the 4th Native 
Infantry, under Major Pattenson. 
Major Lake, the Commissioner of the 
Trans-Sutlej States, was marching in 
the neighbourhood when the tidings 
of the Meerat and Delhi disasters 
reached him, on the 15th of May. 
He at once wrote to Captain Young- 
hosband, commanding the 2d Bat- 
talion of Punjab Police (better known 
by their sobriquet of “ Shere Dils” t), 
to arrange for throwing a small body 
of them into the fort; and then rode 
over there with Major Reynell Taylor, 
the Deputy Commissioner, apparently 
to make a casual call on some of the 
Officers, but really, as after events 
showed, with a much deeper object, 
the secret of which was disclosed 
only to Major Pattenson. By daylight 
on the following morning, the still- 
ness of the Kangra fort was suddenly 
broken by the joyous notes of “ The 
British. Grenadiers,” played by the 
band of the “ Shere Dils,” who, with 
their commandant at their head, were 
marching in at the gate! The citadel 
was the only place where spare 
quarters could be.had, and it was 
the place of all others for them, com- 
manding as it did the Sepoy lines in 
the fort and the city of Kaugra out- 
side, as well as the Hosheyarpore 
road; and here they bestowed them- 
selves, and at once took charge of 
the magazine guards, the other 
guards being divided between them 
and the 4th Native Infantry. A few 
days after (on the 18th) a brass 24- 
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pounder howitzer, which chanced to 
be in the magazine, and a good supply 
of ammunition, were brought up into 
the citadel, to be ready in case of 
need. 

The men of the4th Native Infantry 
had been taken wholly by surprise; 
and though there had appeared no 
reason to suspect them of bein 
mutinously disposed, the measure 
was most wise as a precautionary 
one. They declared that theif 
“hearts were small,” especially at 
having the magazine guards taken 
away from them. Their conduct, 
however, was throughout most 
orderly, and apparently loyal. . Half 
a company of native artillery were 
also in the fort; but they were got 
out of the way a few days after, by 
orders coming from Lahore to send 
them to Phillour, on the plea that 
they would be required to accompany 
the siege-train.§ The Sepoys them- 
selves requested that all Sepoys from 
other corps, who might come to visit 
the neighbouring shrine of Jowala 
Mukhi, should be kept out of the 
fort ; and when occasionally a Sepoy 
did come (as several did, some from 
the 9th Light Cavalry at Sealkote, 
the 86th Native Infantry, and 61st 
Native Infantry at Jullundhur, and 
other corps), their motives were sus- 
pected as being more seditious than 
devout, and they were made over to 
a small guard of “ Shere Dils,” who 
marched them to the temple, waited 
there till they/ had concluded their 
pooja (worshipping), and then march- 
ed them out again, and unceremoni- 
ously sent them off. 

Thus the fort of Kangra had beev 
secured within four-and-twenty hours 
of the first tidings of danger. Nor was 
the rest of the district neglected. At 
the town of Dhurmsala, a place of 
considerable sanctity, due precau- 
tions were taken by Major Taylor ; 
the Kotwallee (or native police 
station) was enclosed with gates avd 





* Subsequent events showed that many among them were by no means unwilling 
to take advantage of our troubles, had any opening offered. 
+ Lion-hearts. [ 
There were also some more guns—one 18-pounder, and three 9 pounders—in the 
lower fort; but they were dismounted. 
§ They went with it as far as Umballa, where they were detained, as probably not 
more trustworthy than their brethren. 
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the walls loopholed, and made de- 
fensible in the event of attack., 
Every ford and ferry on the Sotlej, 
Beeas, and Ravee (all three of whic 

rivers run through this district), was 
guarded by police and local levies ; 
the boats were all drawn up and dry, 
and planks taken out of their bot- 
toms, so as to render them utterly 
useless. The hill-passes were all 
watched; every passenger was ex- 
amined; and if any disreputable or 
doubtful character made his appear- 
ance, he was carried off to the magis- 
trate, and either imprisoned or turned 
out of the district. Proclamations 
also were issued warning the inhabit- 
ants that vagrancy would not be 
tolerated, that their pilgrim zeal 
must for a time be held in abeyance; 
every mosque, temple, and shrine, 
with which the district abounds, had 
its guard, in order to seize any sus- 
pected visitors. The post - offices, 
too, were duly cared for. Every 
native letter was opened, and if found 
at all seditious, or even suspicious in 
tone, it never reached its destination. 
By these admirable arrangements, so 


romptly and vigorously enforced by 
Major Lake and Major Taylor, the 
atmosphere of Kangra was kept 
clear.* 

For nearly two months all remain- 


ed quiet. The Sepoys of the 4th 
Native Infantry were perfectly or- 
derly and respectful, and the dis- 
trict, after the first excitement had 
subsided, relapsed into its general 
aceful state. On the 11th of 
uly, however, the message from Mr. 
Montgomery reached Major Taylor, 
reporting the rise of the Sealkote mu- 
tineers. The time now was clearly 
come to disarm the 4th Native In- 
fantry, though not a shadow of sus- 
picion rested on them: still the fear 
was, that neither their loyalty nor 
the fort would be proof against a 
large body of armed rebels pouring 
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down upon them; aod it has been 
shown, on the safety of the fort de- 
pended the peace of the district. Ma- 
jor Taylor at once communicated his 
orders to Captain Younghusband, 
and by five o'clock that evening, the 
wing of the 4th Native Infantry and 
the Shere Dils were turned out at 
short notice on the parade-ground of 
the former. Major Taylor then ad- 
dressed the Sepoys, and said the 
order had come to disarm them, not 
that there was a shadow of any im- 
putation on their character, but a 
fear that they might not be able to 
escape the contagion of other mu- 
tinous corps coming down on them. 
Their reply was, that “their arms 
were the property of Government, 
and they were quite ready to give 
them up at the request of their 
officers, and only regretted that any 
show of force had been made.”} 
The bells of arms were then opened, 
the muskets and ammunition taken 
out, and carried into the citadel, and 
all was safe. There still remained the 
right wing of the 4th Native Infantry 
at Noorpoor, thirty-four miles off, 
where also there was a fort, though 
much smaller and less important than 
that at Kangra. Having peaceably 
effected his purpose at Kangra, Ma- 
jor Taylor rode over that night to 
Noorpoor, taking a hundred of the 
Shere Dils, and sending on word to 
Major Wilkie, who commanded, of 
the object he had in view, and his 
intention of being there on the fol- 
lowing morning. Here the news 
of the Jhelum and Sealkote out- 
breaks had already arrived, and the 
little station was actually in a state 
of siege. All the ladies and families 
had collected in the fort; the guards 
had been strengthened, and extra 
ammunition served out, that, in the 
event of the Sealkote mutineers 
coming down, a steady resistance 
might be offered. So unwavering 





* Several fugitive Sowars and Sepoys were from time to time captured; among 
others, a Havildar of the 9th Cavalry named Ramjan, who had taken an active part 
in the Sealkote outbreak, and for his zeal had been made a “ brigadier” in the rebel 


force | 


He was caught, tried, and hanged. 


+ The writer is indebted to the letter of an eyewitness for nearly all these de- 


tails, 


“The men (says the same authority) were very down-hearted ; the officers 


used to visit them two or three times a day in their lines, and laugh and joke with 
them, and set up some amusements to divert them, and thus the men soon recovered 


their cheerfulness,” 
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was the confidence of Major Wilkie 
in his men,,that on receiving Major 
Taylor’s intimation of his approach, 
and its object, he wrote back to beg 
that the Shere Dils might not be 
marched into the station, and at 
once went himself into the lines, and 
told the men they were required to 
give up their arms. To their honour 
be it recorded, they brought their 
arms without hesitation to the bunga 
low of Major Wilkie, above a mile 
from the fort, having to pass through 
the city on their way. Their one 
feeling seemed to be that of pride 
at being so trusted, and a determina- 
tion to requite that confidence as it 
deserved. It should also be men- 
tioned that when a report of the 
mutiny of the 2d Irregulars at 
Goordaspore reached Noorpoor, Ma- 
jor Wilkie armed one hundred men 
—fifty of them Punjabees, and fifty 
of them Poorbeahs—and sent them 
to oppose their advance.» The report 
proved false; the men returned, and 
of their own accord delivered up their 
arms again. 

While on the subject of Kangra 
and its fort, that head and fountain 
of honour to the Rajpoot clans 
around, it may not be amiss to intro- 
duce a short allusion to a danger 
which had, some weeks before, been 
threatening to involve some of these 
clans in a general outbreak. The 
Poorbeah Sepoy had been generally 
regarded as the chief object of sus- 
picion ; the Jat agricultural popula- 
tion of the Punjab, in their peaceful 
indifference or antipathy to the 
Poorbeah, and the Sikh soldier, in 
his hatred and contempt for his 
Hindostanee brother in arms, were 
regarded as our chief guarantee for 
the peace of the’ country, when 
denuded, as was now daily the case, 
by the withdrawal of available troops 
to swell the little gallant force be- 
fore Delhi. The Rajpoot races along 
the lower Himalayan range, however 
much they might resent the loss of 
independence and power under the 
British rule, had not been regarded 
with much anxiety. Many causes 
had combined to engender a more 
peaceful character among them, and 
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the Kshutree element was gradually 
disappearing in the isolated nature of 
their position. Comparatively few 
in number, and split up into petty 
states, their mutual jealousies ren- 
dered any combined action very im- 
probable, and seditious conspi 
next to impossible. Moreover, Gho- 
lab Singh, the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, the recognised head of all 
Rajpoots north of the Ravee, had 
taken his stand on the side of order, 
and sent money and men on the 
application of Sir John Lawrence. 
With the Jumowal Dogras thus 
pledged, and their own chief, the 
<utoch Rajah of Kangra, believed 
to be friendly, there seemed little 
cause to anticipate any seditions 
movement from this quarter; nor, 
perhaps, was the conspiracy to which 
we are about to allude, so much an en- 
deavor to exterminate the English, 
as a desire to recover their own power 
and position in the general scramble 
which would follow their extermina- 
tion, which they were led to believe 
was at hand. The watchfulness and 
activity of Major Hay, a retired 
officer in civil employ at Kooloo, by 
a timely discovery of the plot, averted 
the danger; to him it was entirely 
due that the conspiracy was detected, 
the chief conspirators caught, con- 
victed, and punished. 

The circumstances are briefly as 
follows: The district of Kooloo is & 
very Beeotia in a Himalayan Thessaly. 
Over its bucolic denizens a high Raj- 
lg family has ruled in unbroked 
ine for several centuries.* About 
five-and-thirty years ago, however, 
the succession was disputed, and a 
rival claim asserted, which not only 
involved the State itself in civil war, 
but led indirectly to the conspiracy 
we have now to record. 

At that time one Bikhram Singh 
was Rajah of Kooloo, and on his 
death bequeathed his throne to his 
son Jeet Singh, A brother of Bikh- 
ram Singh’s, by name Kishen Singh, 
being a man of ambitious and tar- 
bulent spirit, instigated too by one 
Ghyra Bunghalia, a Rajpoot, who was 
his confidential friend, laid claim to 
the Guddee (throne), on the ground 





* They claim to be offshots from the pure Kutochs of Kangra. 
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that Jeet Singh was illegitimate. He 
appealed to the Kangra Rajah, who 
jn an evil hour supported his claim, 
and supplied him with matchlocks 
and horsemen. With these Kishen 
Singh made war on his nephew ; but 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
incarcerated. His wife, however, and 
the friendly Ghyru, resolved at once 
to anticipate the probable death of 
Kishen Singh, which would leave 
Jeet Singh in undisputed possession 
of the throne, by pretending that she 
was about to give birth to a child. 
After a short time, an infant, the 
child of Ghyru, was surreptitiously 
introduced into Kishen Singh’s house 
for a consideration of five hundred 
rupees; his wife was declared to 
bave given birth to a son, and the 
event was duly notified to the neigh- 
bouring Rajabs. It was also com- 
municated to Kishen Singh in his 
prison ; but, instead of rejoicing, like 
a worthy Rajpoot, at the birth of a 
son, he repadiated the unexpected 
honour, saying that it was no child 
of his. Two days after, he was found 
dead in his prison ; and when shortly 
afterwards Ghyru demanded the five 
hundred rupees, the price of the 
child, he was put out of the way by 
the two brothers of Kishen Singh’s 
wife. 

Such was the origin’ of Purtaib 
Singh. This youth began active life 
as a Sowar, or trooper, in the service 
of Sirdar Lehna Singh, through 
whose influence he hoped to have 
his pretensions to the Kooloo Raj re- 
cognised. His supposititious ‘origin 
was, however, too generally known, 
and his claim was always rejected, 
though he was permitted to use the 
title of Meean, or Prince. He was 
engaged in the Sikh campaign of 
1845-46, and was supposed to have 
been killed at Moodkee; on such 
belief, a small money- pension and 
some land were settled on his widow, 
with the title of Ranee. 

In 1855, after a lapse of ten years, 
there appeared in the village of 
Tiramli, a fakir, declaring himself 
to be the long-missing Purtéb Singh, 
and claiming his Jagheer. The wife 
at first declared she could not identify 
him; but at length, by the persua- 
sion of her brother, one Beer Singh, 
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she consented to acknowledge this 
man as her long-lost husband. He 
then took up his abode in Sheoraj, 
and began to gather round him a 
small retinue, and even to collect 
revenue from some Kooloo villages. 
Armed also with some papers which 
he contrived to get from the Ranee, 
giving him a semblance of a claim to 
the Kooloo Guddee (throne), he re- 
newed his attempts to have his pre- 
tensions recognised, but in vain ; and 
the Deputy-Commissioner at Kangra 
warned him that an armed retinue 
and extravagant mode of life did not 
suit his position, and he would be 
only tolerated on condition he lived 
peaceably. 

From that time he did not attempt 
by any overt act to violate this con- 
dition; but the general excitement 
caused by the Poorbeah mutiny 
seemed to afford an opportunity too 
favourable to be lost. He could not 
resist the temptation. His emissaries 
were soon out in all parts of the 
neighbouring villages ; but the people 
of Sheoraj were first to besten He 
appealed to them on his hereditary 
claim to their fealty, as well as to 
their religious antipathy to the 
English. He proclaimed that in 
Delhi, Simla, and Lahore, every 
European had been massacred. He 
bade the people rise quickly, and come 
armed, for that now or never ‘was 
their time. As if confident of success, 
he called upon one Soorut Ram, 
whose father had been an old Vizeer 
of the Kooloo Rajah’s, to take his 
herditary place beside the heir of 
the Kooloo throne. Happily all this 
seditious correspondence was inter- 
cepted by the promptness of Major 
Hay, who had long been suspecting 
and watching this pretender. It ma 
perhaps be a question whether this 
man originated this conspiracy, or 
was not rather the tool of others, 
who remained concealed behind the 
dignity of their position, and put him 
forth as the firebrand to kindle the 
flames of sedition throughout that 
country, ready themselves to step in 
and reap the fruits of the intrigue. 
There is little doubt, however, that 
wherever it originated, it had drawn 
within its influence several of the 
neighbouring chiefs, and the whole 
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district was in danger,—a danger 
which was only averted by the timely 
discovery. This pretender and Beer 
Singh, brother-in-law of the imper- 
sonated Purtib Singh, were at the 
time near Sultanpore; they were 
both arrested, and sent off at once to 
Kangra for trial. Many others, of 
whose complicity there was no doubt, 
were subsequently seized, and suffered, 
according to their degrees of guilt, 
the . punishment they so richly de- 
served. The pretended Purtab Singh 


and Beer Singh were hanged, all their ' 


property confiscated, their houses left 
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in ruins, as monuments of the fruit: 
lessness of rebellion, and warnings of 
the rebel’s‘end. All who had 
proved by intercepted documents and 
confessions to have taken any part in 
these treasonable designs, or to have 
been privy to them, were sentenced 
to different periods of imprisonment. 
Thus was peace restored to Kooloo, 
The faithful among the Rajpoots were 
confirmed in their fidelity, the disaffect- 
ed warned of the danger of conspiring 
against a Government qnick in 
detecting and powerful in punishing 
treason. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?—PART XIV. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Transtation.} 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Being but one of the considerate po in a long journey—charitably afforded to the 
eader. 


Coronet Morisey found Mr. Poole 
at home, just returned from his office ; 
he staid with that gentleman nearly 
an hour, and then went straight to 
Darrell. As the time appointed to meet 
the French acquaintance, who de- 
pended on his hospitalities for a din- 
ner, was now nearly arrived, Alban’s 
conference with his English friend 
was necessarily brief and hurried, 
though long enough to confirm one 
fact in Mr. Poole’s statement, which 
had been unknown to the Colonel be- 
fore that day, and the admission of 
which was to Guy Darrell a pang as 
sharp as ever wrenched confession 
from the lips of a prisoner in the 
cells of the Inquisition. On return- 
ing from Greenwich, and depositing 
his Frenchman in some melancholy 
theatre, time enough for that resent- 
fal foreigner to witness theft and 
murder committed upon an injured 
countryman’s vaudeville, Alban hast- 
ened again to Carlton Gardens. He 
found Darrell alone, pacing his floor 
to and fro, in the habit he had ac- 
quired in earlier life, perhaps when 


meditating some complicated law 
case, or wrestling with himself 
against some secret sorrow. ‘There 
are men of quick nerves who require 
a certain action of the body for the 
better composure of the mind ; Darrell 
was one of them. ~ 

During these restless movements, 
alternated by abrupt pauses, equally 
inbarmonious to the supreme quiet 
which characterised his _ listener's 
tastes and habits, the haughty gentle- 


man disburdened himself of at least . 


one of the secrets which he had 
hitherto guarded from his early 
friend. But as that secret connects 
itself with the history of a Person 
about whom it is well that the 
reader should now learn more than 
was known to Darrell himself, we 
will assume our privilege to be our- 
selves the narrator, and at the cost 
of such dramatic vivacity as may 
belong to dialogue, but with the gain 
to the reader of clearer insight into 
those portions of the past which the 
occasion permits us to reveal—we 
will weave into something like 
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method the more imperfect and 
desultory communications by which 
Guy Darrell added to Alban Mor- 
Jey’s distasteful catalogue of pain- 
fal subjects. The reader will allow, 
perhaps, that we thus evince a de- 
sire to gratify his curiosity, when we 
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state, that of Arabella Orane, Dar- 
gell spoke but in one brief and angry 
sentence, and that not by the name 
in which the reader as yet alone 
knows her; and it is with the antece- 
dents of Arabella Crane that our ex- 
planation will tranquilly commence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Grim Arabella Crane. 


> Once on a time, there lived a mer- 
chant named Fossett, a widower 
with three children, of whom a 
daughter, Arabella, was by some 
years the eldest. He was much re- 
spected, deemed a warm man, and a 
safe—attended diligently to his busi- 
ness—suffered no partner, no fore- 
man, to dictate or intermeddle—liked 
his comforts, but made no pretence 
to fashion. His villa was at Clap- 


ham, not a showy but a solid edifice, 
with lodge, lawn, and gardens, chief- 
ly notable for what is technically 
called glass—viz. a range of glass- 


houses on the most improved prin- 
ciples; the heaviest pines, the earli- 
est strawberries. ‘I’m no judge of 
flowers,” quoth Mr. Fossett, meekly. 
“Give me a plain lawn, provided it 
be close shaven. But I say to my 
gardener, ‘Forcing is my hobby—a 
cucumber with my fish all the year 
round !’” Yet do not suppose Mr. 
Fossett ostentatious — quite the re- 
verse. Ie would no more ruin him- 
self for the sake of dazzling others, 
than he would for the sake of serving 
them. He liked a warm house, spa- 
cious rooms, good living, old wine, 
for their inherent merits. He cared 
not to parade them to public envy. 
When he dined alone, or with a 
single favoured guest, the best La- 
fitte, the oldest sherry!—when ex- 
tending the rites of miscellaneous 
hospitality to neighbours, relations, 
or other slight acquaintances — for 
Tafitte, Julien; and for Sherry, 
Cape!—Thus not provoking vanity, 
hor courting: notice, Mr. Fossett 
was without an enemy, and seemed 
Without a care. Formal were his 
manners, formal his household, for- 
mal even the stout cob that bore 
him from Cheapside to Olapham, 


from Clapham to Cheapside. That 
cob could not even prick up its ears 
if it wished to shy—its ears were 
aa so were its mane and its 
tail. 

Arabella early gave promise of 
beauty, and more than ordinary power 
of intellect and character. Her father 
bestowed on her every advantage of 
education. She was sent to a select 
boarding-school of the highest reputa- 
tion ; the strictest discipline, the best 
masters, the longest bills. At the 
age of seventeen she had become the 
show pupil of the seminary. Friends 
wondered somewhat why the prim 
merchant took such pains to lavish 
on his daughter the worldly accom- 
plishments which seemed to give him 
no pleasure, and of which he never 
spoke with pride. But certainly, if 
she was so clever—first-rate musician, 
exquisite artist, accomplished - lin- 
guist, “it was very nice in old Fos- 
sett to bear it so meekly, never crying 
her up, nor showing her off to less 
fortunate parents—very nice in him 
—good sense—greatness of mind.” 

“ Arabella,” said the worthy man, 
one day,a little time after she had 
left school for good; “ Arabella,” 
said he, “ Mrs. ,’ naming the head 
teacher in that famous school, “ pays 
you a very high compliment im a 
letter I received from her this morn- 
ing. She says it is a pity you are 
not a. poor man’s daughter — that 
you are so steady and so clever that 
you could make a fortune for your- 
self as a teacher.” 

Arabella at that age could smile 
gaily, and gaily she smiled at the no- 
tion conveyed in the compliment. 

“No one can guess,” resumed the 
father, twirling his thumbs and 
speaking rather through his nose, 
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“the ups and downs in this mortal 
sphere of trial, ‘specially in the mer® 
cantile community. If ever, when 
I’m dead and gone, adversity should 
come upon you, you will gratefully 
remember that I have given you the 
best of education, and take care of 
your little brother and sister, who 
are both—stupid!” 

These doleful words did not make 
much impression on Arabella, uttered 
as they were in a handsome drawing- 
room, opening on the neat-shaven 
lawn it took three gardeners to shave, 
with a glittering side-view of those 
galleries of glass in which straw- 
berries were ripe at Christmas, and 
cucumbers never failed to fish. Time 
went on. Arabella was now twenty- 
three—a very fine girl, with a decid- 
ed manner—much occupied by her 
music, her drawing, her books, and 
her fancies. Fancies—for, like most 
girls with very active heads and idle 
hearts, she had a vague yearning for 
some excitement beyond the mono- 
tonous routine of a young lady’s life ; 
and the latent force of her nature in- 
clined her to admire whatever was 
out of the beaten track — whatever 
was wild and daring. She had re- 
ceived two or three offers from 
young gentlemen in the same mer- 
cantile community as that which sur- 
rounded her father in this sphere of 
trial. But they did not please her ; 
and she believed her father when he 
said that they only courted her under 
the idea that he would come down 
with something handsome; ‘ where- 
as,” said the merchant, “I hope you 
will marry an honest man, who will 
like you for yourself, and wait for 
your fortune till my will is read. As 
King William says to his son, in the 
History of England, ‘I don’t mean to 
strip till I go to bed.’” 

One night, at a ball in Clapham, 
Arabella saw the man who was des- 
tined to exercise so baleful an. in- 
fluence over her existence. Jasper 
Losely had been brought to this ball 
by a young fellow-clerk in the, same 
commercial house as himself; and 
then in all the bloom of that conspi- 
cuous beauty, to which the miniature 
Arabella had placed before his eyes 
so many years afterwards did but 
feeble justice, it may well be conceiv- 
ed that he concentred on himself the 


admiring gazeoftheassembly. Ji 
was younger than Arabella ; but, 
what with the height of his statore 
and the self-confidence of his air, he 
looked four or five and twenty. Cer. 
tainly, in so far as the distance from 
childhood may be estimated by the 
loss of innocence, Jasper might have 
been any age! He was told that 
old Fossett’s daughter would have a 
very fine fortune; that she was a 
strong-minded yound lady, who goy- 
erned her father, and would choose 
for herself; and accordingly he de- 
voted himself to Arabella the whole 
of the evening. The effect produced 
on the mind of this ill-fated woman 
by her dazzling admirer was as sudden 
as it proved to be lasting. There was 
a strange charm in the very contrast 
between his rattling audacity and 
the bashful formalities of the swains 
who had hitherto wooed her, as if 
she frightened them. Even his good 
looks fascinated her less than that 
vital energy and power about the 
lawless brute, which to her seemed 
the elements of heroic character, 
though but the attributes of riotous 
spirits, magnificent formation, flat- 
tered vanity, and imperious egotism, 
She wasas a bird gazing spell-bound 
on a@ gay young boa-constrictor, dart 
ing from bough to bough, sunning its 
brilliant hues, and showing off all its 
beauty, jast before it takes the bird 
for its breakfast. 

When they parted that night, their 
intimacy had made so much progress 
that arrangements had been made for 
its continuance. Arabella had an 
instinctive foreboding that her father 
would be less charmed than herself 
with Jasper Losely; that, if Jasper 
were presented to him, he would 
possibly forbid her farther acquaint 
ance with a young clerk, however 
superb his outward appearance. She 
took the first false step. She had a 
maiden aunt by the mother’s side, 
who lived in Bloomsbury, gave and 
went to small parties, to which Jasper 
could easily get introduced. She 
arranged to pay a visit for some weeks 
to this aunt, who was then very civil 
to her, accepting with*marked kind- 
ness seasonable presents of straw- 
berries, pines, spring chickens, and 
so forth, and offering in turn, whe 
ever it was convenient, a spare room, 
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and whatever amusement a round of 
small parties, and the innocent flirta- 
tions incidental thereto, could bestow. 
Arabella said nothing to her father 
about Jasper Losely, and to her aunt’s 
she went. Arabella saw Jasper very 
often; they became engaged to each 
other, exchanged vows and love- 
tokens, locks of hair, &c. Jasper, al- 
ready much troubled by duns, became 
naturally ardent to insure his felicity 
and Arabella’s supposed fortune. Ara- 
. bella at last summoned courage, and 
spoke to her father. To her delight- 
ed surprise, Mr. Fossett, after some 
moralising, more on the uncertainty 
of life in general than her clandestine 
proceedings in particular, agreed to 
see Mr. Jasper Losely, and asked him 
down to dinner. After dinner, over 
a bottle of Lafitte, in an exceedingly 
plain but exceedingly weighty silver 
jog, which made Jasper’s mouth 
water (I mean the jug), Mr. Fossett, 
commencing with that somewhat 
coarse though royal saying of William 
the Conqueror, with which he had 
before edified his daughter, assured 
Jasper that he gave his full consent 
to the young gentleman’s nuptials 
with Arabella, provided Jasper or his 
relations would maintain her in a plain 
respectable way, and wait for her for- 
tune till his (Fossett’s) will wgs read. 
What that fortune would be, Mr. 
Fossett declined even to hint. Jasper 
went away very much cooled. Still 
the engagement went on. The nup- 
tials were tacitly deferred. Jasper 
and his relations maintain a wife! 
Preposterous idea! It would take a 
Clan of rélations and a Zenana of 
Wives to maintain in that state to 
which he deemed himself entitled— 
Jasper himself! But just as he was 
meditating the possibility of a com- 
promise with old Fossett, by which 
he would agree to wait till the will 
was read for contingent advantages, 
provided Fossett, in his turn, would 
agree in the meanwhile to afford 
lodging and board, with a trifle for 
pocket-money, to Arabella and him- 
self, in the Clapham Villa, which, 
though not partial to rural scenery, 
Jasper preferred, on the whole, to a 
second floor in the city,—old Fossett 
fell ill, took to his bed; was unable 
to attend to his business, some one 
else attended to it; and the conse- 
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quence was, that the house pooped 
payment, and was discovered to have 

n insolvent for the last ten years. 
Not a discreditable bankruptcy. 
There might perhaps be seven shil- 
lings in the pound ultimately paid, 
and not more than forty families 
irretrievably ruined. Old Fossett, 
safe in his bed, bore the affliction 
with philosophical composure; ob- 
served to Arabella that he had always 
warned her of the ups and downs in 
this spbere of trial; referred again 
with pride to her first-rate education ; 
commended again to her care Tom 
and Biddy; and, declaring that he 
died in charity with all men, resigned 
himself to the last slumber. 

Arabella at first sought a refuge 
with her maiden aunt. But that 
lady, though not hit in pocket by her 
brother-in-law’s failure, was more 
vehement against his memory than 
his most injured creditor—not only 
that she deemed herself unjustly de- 
frauded of the pines, strawberries, 
and spring chickens, by which she had 
been enabled to give small parties at 
small cost, though with ample show, 
but that she was robbed of the con- 
sequence she had hitherto derived 
from the supposed expectations of 
her niece. In short, her welcome 
was so hostile, and her condolences 
so cutting, that Arabella quitted her 
door with a solemn determination 
never again to enter it. 

And now the nobler qualities of 
the bankrupt’s daughter rose at once 
into play. Left penniless, she resolved 
by her own exertions to support and 
to rear her young brother and sister. 
The great school to which she had 
been the ornament willingly received 
her as a teacher, until some more ad- 
vantageous place in a private family, 
and with a salary worthy of her 
talents and accomplishments, could 
be found. Her intercourse with 
Jasper became necessarily suspended. 
She had the generosity to write, 
offering to release him from his en- 
g ement. Jasper considered himself 
ully released without that letter; 
but he deemed it neither gallant nor 
discreet to say so. Arabella might 
obtain a situation with larger salary 
than she could possibly need, the 
superfluities whereof Jasper might 
undertake to invest. Her aunt had 
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evidently something to leave, though 
she might have nothing to give. In 
fine, Arabella, if not rich enough for 
a wife, might be often rich enough 
for a friend at need; and so long as 
he was engaged to her for life, it 
must be not more her pleasure than 
her duty to assist him to live. Be- 
sides, independently of these pruden- 
tial though not ardent motives for 
declaring unalterable fidelity to troth, 
Jasper at that time really did enter- 
tain what he called love for the 
handsome young woman — flattered 
that one of attainments so superior 
to all the girls he had ever known, 
should be so proud even less of his 
affection for her, than her own affec- 
tion for himself. Thus the engage- 
ment lasted —interviews none —let- 
ters frequent. Arabella worked hard, 
looking to the fature; Jasper work- 
ed as little as possible, and was very 
much bored by the present. 
‘Unhappily, as it turned out, so 
great a sympathy, not only amongst 
the teachers, but amongst her old 
schoolfellows, was felt for Arabella’s 
reverse ; her character for steadiness, 
as well as talent, stood so high, and 
there was something so creditable in 
her resolution to maintain her orphan 
brother and sister, that an effort was 
made to procure her a livelihood much 
more lucrative, and more independent 
than she could obtain either in a school 
or a family. Why not take a small 
house of her own, live there with her 
fellow-orphans, and give lessons out 
by the hour? Several families at 
once agreed’ so to engage her, and an 
income adequate to all her wants was 
assured. Arabella adopted this plan. 
She took the house; Bridget Greggs, 
the nurse of her infancy, became her 
servant, and soon to that house, 
stealthily in the shades of evening, 
glided Jasper Losely. She could 
not struggle against his influence— 
had not the heart to refuse his visits 
—he was so poor—in such scrapes— 
and prof himself to be so un- 
happy. There now became some one 
else to toil for, besides the little 
brother and sister. But what were 
Arabella’s gains to a man who al- 
ready gambled! New afflictions 
smote her. A contagious fever broke 
out in the neighbourhood ; her little 
brother caught it; her little sister 





sickened the next day; in less than 
a week two small coffins were borne 
from her door by the Black Horses 
—borne to that plot of sunny turf in 
the pretty suburban cemetery, bought 
with the last earnings made for the 
little ones by the mother-like sister— 
Motherless lone survivor! what! no 
friend on earth, no soother but that 
direful ah Alas! the truly 
dangerous Venus is not that Erycing 
round whom circle Jest and Laugh- 
ter, Sorrow, and that sense of soli- 
tude, which makes us welcome a 
footstep as a child left in the haunt- 
ing dark welcomes the entrance of 
light—weaken the outworks of female 
virtue more than all the vain levities 
of mirth, or the flatteries which fol- 
low the path of beauty through the 
crowd. Alas, and alas! Let the tale 
hurry on! 

Jasper Losely has still more so- 
lemnly sworn to marry his adored 
Arabella. But when? When they 
are rich enough. She feels as if her 
spirit was gone—as if she could work 
no more, She was no weak com- 
monplace girl, whom love can con- 
sole for shame. She had been rigidly 
brought up; her sense of female 
rectitude was keen; her remorse was 
noiseless, but it was stern. Harass- 
ments of a more vulgar nature beset 
her ; she had forestalled her sources 
of income ; she had contracted debts 
for Jasper’s sake: in vain, her purse 
was emptied, yet his no fuller. His 
creditors pressed him; he told her 
that he must hide. One winter's day 
he thus departed; she saw him no 
more for a year. She heard,a few 
days after he left her, of his father’s 
crime and committal. Jasper was 
sent abroad by his maternal uncle, 
at his father’s prayer ; sent to a com- 
mercial house in France, in which 
the uncle obtained him a situation. 
In fact, the young man had been de 
spatched to France under another 
name, in order to save him from the 
obloquy which his father had brought 
upon his own. 

Soon came William Losely’s trial 
and-sentence. Arabella felt the dis- 
grace acutely — felt how it would 
affect the audacious insolent Jasper; 
did not wonder that he forebore to 
write to her. She conceived him 
bowed by shame, but she was buoyed 
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up by her conviction that they should 
meet again. For good or for ill, she 
held herself bound to him for life. 
But meanwhile the debts she had 
incurred on his account came upon 
ber. She was forced to dispose of 
her house; and at this time Mrs. 
Lyndsay, looking out for some first- 
rate superior governess for Matilda 
Darrell, was urged by all means to 
try and secure for that post Arabella 
Fossett. The highest testimonials 
from the school at which she had 
been reared, from the most eminent 
rofessional masters, from the fami- 
ies at which she had recently taught, 
being all brought to bear upon Mr. 
Darrell, he authorised Mrs. Lyndsay 
to propose such a salary as could not 
fail to secure a teacher of such rare 
qualifications. And thus Arabella 
became governess to Miss Darrell. 

There is a kind of young lady of 
whom her nearest relations will say, 
‘“'T can’t make that girl out.” Matilda 
Darrell was that kind of young lady. 
She talked very little; she moved 
very noiselessly ; she seemed to re- 
gard herself as a secret which she 
had solemnly sworn not to let out. 
She had been steeped in slyness from 
her early infancy by a sly mother. 
Mrs, Darrell was a woman who had 
always something to conceal. There 
was always some note to be thrust 
out of sight; some visit pot to be 
spoken of ; something or other which 
Matilda was not on any account to 
mention to Papa. 

When Mrs. Darrell died, Matilda was 
still a child, but she still continued to 
view her father as a person against 
whom prudence demanded her to be 
constantly on her guard. It was not 
that she was exactly afraid of him— 
he was very gentle to her, as he was 
toall children; but his loyal nature 
was antipathetic to hers. She had 
no sympathy with him. How con- 
fide her thoughts to him? She had 
an instinctive knowledge that those 
thoughts were not such as could 
harmonise with his. Yet, though 
taciturn, uncaressing, undemonstra- 
tive, she appeared mild and docile. 

er reserve was ascribed to consti- 
tutional timidity. Timid to a degree 
she usually seemed; yet, when you 
thought you had solved the enigma, 
she said or did something 80 coolly 
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determined, that you were forced 
again to exclaim, “I can’t make that 
irl out!” She was not quick at 
er lessons. You had settled in your 
mind that she was dull, when, a 
chance remark, you were startled. to 
find that she was very sharp; keenly 
observant, when you had fancied her 
fast asleep. She had seemed, since 
her mother’s death, more fond of Mrs. 
Lyndsay and Caroline than of any 
other human beings—always appear- 
ed sullen or out of spirits when they 
were absent; yet she confided to 
them no more than she did to her 
father. You would suppose from 
this description that Matilda could 
inspire no liking in those with whom 
she lived. Not so; her very secre- 
tiveness had a sort of attraction—a 
puzzle always creates some interest. 
Then her face, though neither hand- 
some nor pretty, had in it a treach- 
erous softness—a subdued, depressed 
expression. A kind observer could 
not but say with an indulgent: pity, 
‘“There must be a good deal of heart 
in that girl, if one could but—make 
her out.” 

She appeared to take at once to 
Arabella, more than she had taken 
to Mrs. Lyndsay, or even to Caroline, 
with whom she had been brought up 
as a sister, but who, then and 
quick and innocently fearless— with 
her soul in her eyes and her heart on 
her lips—had no charm for Matilda, 
because there she saw no secret to 

enetrate, and her she had no object 
In deceiving. 

But this stranger, of accomplish- 
ments so rare, of character so de- 
cided, with a settled gloom on her 
lip, a gathered care on her brow— 
there was some one to study, and 
some one with whom she felt a sym- 
pathy ; for she detected at once that 
Arabella was also a secret. 

At first, Arabella, absorbed in her 
own reflections, gave to Matilda but 
the mechanical attention which a 
professional teacher bestows on an 
ordinary pupil. But an interest in 
Matilda sprang up in her breast, in 
proportion as she conceived a vene- 
rating gratitude for Darrell. He 
was aware of the pomp and circum- 
stance which had surrounded her 
earlier years; he respected the cre- 
ditable energy with which she had 
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devoted her talents to the support of 
the young children thrown upon her 
care; compassionated her bereave- 
ment of those little fellow-orphans 
for whom toil had been rendered 
sweet; and he strove, by a kindness 
of forethought and a delicacy of at- 
tention, which were the more prized 
in a man so eminent and so preoc- 
cupied, to make her forget that she 
was a salaried teacher—to place her 
saliently, and as a matter of course, in 
the position of gentlewoman, guest, 
and friend. Recognising in her a 
certain vigour and force of intellect 
apart from her mere accomplish- 
ments, he would flatter her scholas- 
tic pride, by referring to her memory 
in some question of reading, or con- 
sulting her judgment on some point 
of critical taste. She, in return, was 
touched by his chivalrous kindness 
to the depth of a nature that, though 
already seriously injured by its un- 
happy contact with a soul like Jas- 
per’s, retained that capacity of grati- 
tude, the loss of which is humanity’s 
last depravation. Nor this alone; 
Arabella was startled by the intel- 
lect and character of Darrell into that 
kind of homage which a woman, who 
has hitherto met but her own intel- 
lectual inferiors, renders to the first 
distinguished personage in whom she 
recognises, half with humility and 
half with awe, an understanding and 
a culture to which her own reason is 
but the flimsy glass-house, and her 
own knowledge but the forced exotic. 

Arabella, thus roused from her 
first listlessness, sought to requite 
Darrell’s kindness by exerting every 
energy to render his insipid daughter 
an accomplished woman. So far as 
mere ornamental education extends, 
the teacher was more successful than, 
with all her experience, her skill, and 
her zeal, she had presumed to antici- 
pate. Matilda, without ear, or taste, 
or love for music, became a very fair 
mechanical musician. Without one 
artistic predisposition, she achieved 
the science of perspective — she at- 
tained even to the mixture of colours 
—she filled a port-folio with draw- 
ings which no young lady need have 
been ashamed to see circling round a 
drawing-room. She carried Matilda’s 
thin mind to the farthest bound it 
could have reached without snapping, 


through an elegant range of selected 
histories and. harmless feminine clas. 
sics — through Gallic dialogues — 
through Tuscan themes — through 
Teuton verbs — yea, across the in- 
vaded bounds of astonished Science 
into the Elementary Ologies. And 
all this being done, Matilda Darrell 
was exactly the same creature that 
she was before. In all that related to 
character, to inclinations, to heart, 
even that consummate teacher could 
give no intelligible answer, when Mrs, 
Lyndsay, in her softest accents (and 
no accents ever were softer), sighed 
—“ Poor, dear Matilda! can you 
make her out, Miss Fossett?” Miss 
Fossett could not make her out. But, 
after the most attentive study, Miss 
Fossett had inly decided that there 
was nothing to make out—that, like 
many other very nice girls, Matilda 
Darrell was a harmless nullity, what 
you call “a miss:” White deal or 
willow, to which Miss Fossett had 
done all in the way of increasing its 
value as ornamental furniture, when 
she had veneered it over with rose- 
wood or satin-wood, enriched its 
edges with ormolu, and strewed its 
surface with nicknacks and albums, 
Bat Arabelia firmly believed Matilda 
Darrell to be a quiet, honest, good 
sort of “miss,” on the whole— very 
fond of her, Arabella. The teacher 
had been several months in Darrell’s 
family, when Caroline Lindsay, who 
bad been almost domesticated with 
Matilda (sharing the lessons bestowed 
on the latter, whether by Miss Fos- 
sett or visiting masters), was taken 
away by Mrs. Lyndsay on a visit to 
the old Marchioness of Montfort. 
Matilda, who was to come out the 
next year, was thus almost exclu- 
sively with Arabella, who redoubled 
all her pains to veneer ‘the white 
deal, and protect with ormolu its 
feeble edges—so that when it “came 
out,” all should admire that thorough- 
ly fashionable piece of furniture, It 
was the habit of Miss Fossett. and 
her pupil to take a morning walk, in 
the quiet retreats of the Green Park; 
and one morning, as they were thus 
strolling, nurserymaids and children 
and elderly folks, who were ordered 
to take early exercise, undulating 
round their unsuspecting way,—sud- 
denly, right upon their path (un 
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jooked-for as the wolf that startled 
Horace in the Sabine wood, but in- 
finitely more deadly than that ran- 
away animal), came Jasper Losely ! 
Arabella uttered a faint scream. She 
could not resist—had no thought of 
resisting—the impulse to bound for- 
ward—lay her hand on his arm. She 
was too agitated to perceive whether 
his predominant feeling was surprise 
or rapture. A few hurried words 
were exchanged, while Matilda Dar- 
rell"gave one sidelong glance towards 
the handsome stranger, and walked 
quietly by them. On his part, Jas- 

r said that he had just returned to 

ndon—that he had abandoned for 
ever all idea of a commercial life— 
that his father’s misfortune (he gave 
that gentle appellation to the inci- 
dent of penal transportation) had 
severed him from all former friends, 
ties, habits—that he had dropped the 
name of Losely for ever—entreated 
Arabella not to betray it—his name 
now was Hammond —his “ pros- 
pects,” he said, “fairer than they 
had ever been.” Under the name 
of Hammond, as an independent 


gentleman, he had made friends more 
powerful than he could ever have 
made under the name of Losely as 


a city clerk. He blushed to think 
he had ever been a city clerk. No 
doubt he should get into some 
Government office; and then, O 
then, with assured income, and the 
certainty to rise, he might claim the 
longed-for hand of the “ best of 
creatures.” 

On Arabella’s part, she hastily ex- 
plained her present position. She 
was governess to Miss Darrell—that 
was Miss Darrell. Arabella must 
not leave her walking on by herself 
—ehe would write to him. Ad- 
dresses were exchanged—Jasper gave 
& very neat card—‘ Mr. Hammond, 
No. , Duke Street, St. James's.” 

Arabella, with a beating heart, 
hastened to join her friend. At the 
rapid’ glance she had taken of her 
perfidious lover, ghe thought him, 
if possible, improved. His dress, 
always studied, was more to the 
fashion of polished society, more 
simply correct—his air more decid- 
ed. Altogether he looked prosperous, 
and his manner had never been more 
seductive, in its mixture of easy self. 
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confidence and hypocritical coaxing. 
In fact, Jasper had not been long in 
the French commercial house — to 
which he had been sent out of the 
way while his father’s trial was pro- 
ceeding and the shame of it fresh— 
before certain licenses of conduct had 
resulted in his dismissal. But, mean- 
while, he had made many friends 
amongst young men of his own 

—those loose wild viveurs who, with. 
out doing anything the law can pun 
ish as ‘dishonest, contrive for a few 
fast years to live very showily on 
their wits. In that strange social 
fermentation which still prevails in 
a country where an aristocracy of 
birth, exceedingly impoverished, and 
exceedingly numerous so far as the 
right to prefix a De to the name, or 
to stamp a coronet on the card, can 
constitute an aristocrat—is diffused 
amongst an ambitious, adventurous, 
restless, and not inelegant young de- 
mocracy —each cemented with the 
other by that fiction of law called 
egalité ;—in that yet unsettled and 
struggling society in which so much 
of the old has been irretrievably de 
stroyed, and so little of the new has 
been solidly constructed — there are 
much greater varieties, infinitely 
more subtle grades and distinctions, 
in the region of life which lies be- 
tween respectability and disgrace, 
than can be found in a country like 
ours. The French novels and dramas 
may apply less a mirror than a mag- 
nifying-glass to the beings that move 
through that region. But still those 
French novels and dramas do not 
unfaithfally represent the classifica- 
tions of which they exaggerate the 
types. Those strange combinations, 
into one tableau, of students and 
grisettes, opera-dancers, authors, vis- 
counts, swindlers, romantic Lorettes, 
gamblers on the Bourse, whose pedi- 
gree dates from the Orusades; im- 
postors, taking titles from villages 
in which their grandsires might have 
been saddlers; and if detected, the 
detection but a matter of laugh ; 
delicate women living like lawless 
men ; men making trade out of love, 
like dissolute women, yet with point 
of honour so nice, that, doubt their 
truth or their courage, and—piff — 
ou are in Charon’s boat,—humanity 
in every civilised land may present 
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single specimens, more or less, an- 
swering to each thus described. But 
where, save in France, find them all, 
if not precisely in the same salons, 
yet so crossing each other to and fro, 
as to constitute a social phase, and 
give colour to a literature of unques- 
tionable genius? And where, over 
orgies so miscellaneously Berycyn- 
thian, an atmosphere so elegantly 
Horatian ? And where can coarse- 
ness so vanish into polished expres- 
sion as in that diamond-like lan- 
guage —all terseness and sparkle— 
which, as friendly to Wit in its 
airiest prose, as hostile to Passion in 
its torrent or cloud-wrack of poetry, 
seems invented by the Grace out of 
spite to the Muse ? 

Into circles such as those of which 
the dim outline is here so imperfectly 
sketched, Jasper Losely niched him- 
self, as le bel Anglais. (Pleasant re- 
presentative of the English nation !) 
Not that those circles are to have 
the sole credit of his corruption. No! 
Justice is justice! Stand we up for 
our native land! Le bel Anglais 
entered those circles a much greater 
knave than most of those whom he 
found there. But there, at < least, 
he learned to set a yet higher value 
on his youth, and strength, and 
comeliness — on his readiness of 
resource — on the reckless audacity 
that browbeat timid and some even 
valiant men—on the six feet one 
of faultless symmetry that captivated 
foolish, and some even sensible wo- 
men. Gaming was, however, his vice 
by predilection. A month before 
Arabella met him he had had a rare 
ran of luck. On the strength of it 
he had resolved to return to London, 
and (wholly oblivious of “ the best of 
creatures” till she had thus startled 
him) hunt out and swoop off with an 
heiress. Three French friends ac- 
companied him. Each had the same 
object. Each believed that London 
swarmed with heiresses. They were 
all three fine-looking men. One was 
a Count,—at least he said so. But 
proud of his rank ?—not a bit of it: 
all for liberty (n0 man more likely to 
lose it)—all for fraternity (n0 man 
you would. less love as a brother). 
And as for égalité/—the son of a 
shoemaker who was homme de lettres, 
and wrote in a journal, inserted a 
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jest on the Count’s countship.  “ Ay] 
men are equal before the pistol,” 
said the Count; and knowing that 
in that respect he was equal to most, 
having practised at poupees from the 
age of fourteen, he called out the 
son of Crispin and shot him through 
the lungs. Another of Jasper’s tra- 
velling friends was an enfant du 
peuple—boasted that he was a found. 
ling. He made verses of lugubrions 
strain, and taught Jasper how to 
shuffle at whist. The third, like 
Jasper, had been designed for trade ; 
and, like Jasper, he had a soul above 
it. In politics he was a Communist 
—in talk a Philanthropist. He was 
the cleverest man of them all, and is 
now at the galleys. The fate of his 
two compatriois—more obscure—it 
is not my duty to discover. In that 
peculiar walk of life Jasper is as 
much as I can possibly manage. 

It need not be said that Jasper 
carefully abstained from reminding 
his old city friends of his existence. 
It was his object and his hope to 
drop all identity with that son of a 
convict who had been sent out of the 
way to escape humiliation. In this 
resolve he was the more confirmed 
because he had no old city friends 
out of whom anything could be well 
got. His poor uncle, who alone of 
his relations in England had been 
privy to his change of name, was 
dead ; his end hastened by grief for 
William Losely’s disgrace, and the 
bad reports he had received from 
France of the conduct of William 
Losely’s son. That uncle had left, 
in circumstances too straitened to 
admit the waste of a shilling, a 
widow of very rigid opinions ; who, 
if ever by some miraculous turn in 
the wheel of fortune she could have 
become rich enough to slay a fatted 
calf, would never have given the 
shin-bone of it to a prodigal like 
Jasper, even had he been her own 
penitent son, instead of a graceless 
step-nephew. ‘Therefore, as all civil- 
isation procceds ,westward, Jasper 
turned his face ffom the east ; and 
had no more idea of recrossing Tem- 
ple Bar in search of fortune, friends, 
or kindred, than a modern Welsb- 
man would dream of a pilgrimage to 
Asian shores to re-embrace those dis- 
tant relatives whom Hu Gadarn left 
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behind him countless centuries ago, 
when that mythical chief conducted 
his faithful Cymrians over the Hazy 
Sea to this happy Island of Honey.* 

Two days after his rencontre 
with Arabella in the Green Park, 
the soi-disant Hammond having, jn 
the interim, learned that Darrell was 
immensely rich, and Matilda his only 
surviving child, did not fail to find 
himself in the Green Park again,— 
and again,—and again! 

Arabella, of course, felt how wrong 
‘it was to allow him to accost her, 
and walk by one side of her while 
Miss Darrell was on the other. But 
she felt, also, as if it would be much 
more wrong to slip out and meet 
him alone. Not for worlds would 
she again have placed herself in 
such peril. To refuse to meet him 
at all?—she had not strength enough 
for that! Her joy at seeing him was 
so immense. And nothing could be 
more respectful than Jasper’s man- 
ner and conversation. Whatever of 
warmer and more impassioned sen- 
timent was exchanged between them, 
passed in notes. Jasper had sug- 


gested to Arabella to pass him off to 


Matilda as some near relation, But 
Arabella refased all such disguise. 
Her sole claim to self-respect was in 
considering him solemnly engaged to 
her — the man she was to marry. 
And, after the second time they thus 
met, she said to Matilda, who had 
not questioned her by a word—by a 
look—“ I was to be married to that 
‘ gentleman before my father died; 
we are to be married as soon as we 
have something to live upon.” 

Matilda made some commonplace 
but kindly rejoinder. And thus she 
became raised into Arabella’s con- 
fidence,— so far as that confidence 
could be given, without betraying 
Jasper’s real name, or one darker 
memory in herself. Luxury, indeed, 
it was to Arabella to find, at last, 
some one to whom she could speak of 
that betrothal in which, her whole 
fature was invested—of that affection 
which was her heart’s sheet-anchor— 
of that home, humble it might be, 
and far off, but to which Time 
rarely fails to bring the Two, if never 
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weary of the trust to become as One. 
Talking thus, Arabella forgot the 
relationship of pupil and teacher ; 
it was as woman to woman —girl 
to girl—friend to friend. Matilda 
seemed touched by the confidence— 
flattered to possess at last another's 
secret. Arabella was a little chafed 
that she did not seem to admire 
Jasper as much as Arabella thought 
the whole world must admire. Ma- 
tilda excused herself. “She had 
scarcely noticed Mr. Hammond. Yes; 
she had no doubt he would be con- 
sidered handsome; but she owned, 
though it might be bad taste, that 
she preferred a pale complexion, 
with auburn hair;’ and then she 
sighed and looked away, as if she 
had, in the course of her secret life, 
encountered some fatal pale com- 
plexion, with never-to-be-forgotten 
auburn hair. Nota word was said by 
either Matilda or Arabella as to con- 
cealing from Mr. Darrell these meet- 
ings with Mr. Hammond. Perhaps 
Arabella could not stoop to ask that 
secresy ; but there was no necessity 
to ask. Matilda was always too 
rejoiced to have something to con- 
ceal. 

Now, in these interviews, Jasper 
scarcely ever addressed himself to 
Matilda; not twenty spoken words 
could have passed between them; 
yet, in the very third interview, Ma- 
tilda’s sly fingers had closed on a 
sly note. And from that day, in 
each interview, Arabella walking in 
the centre, Jasper on one side, Ma- 
tilda the other — behind Arabella’s 
back—passed the sly fingers and the 
sly notes, which Matilda received and 
answered. Not more than twelve 
or fourteen times was even this 
interchange effected. Darrell was 
about to move to Fawley. All such 
meetings would be now suspended. 
Tw@ or three mornings. before that 
fixed for leaving London, Matilda’s 
room was found vacant. She was 
gone. Arabella was the first to dis- 
cover her flight, the first to learn its 
cause, Matilda had left on her writ- 
ing-table a letter for Miss Fossett. 
It was very short, very quietly ex- 
pressed, and it rested her justifica- 





* Mel Ynnys—Isle of Honey. One of the poetic names given to England in the 


language of the ancient Britons. 
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tion on a note from Jasper, which 
she enclosed——a note in which that 
gallant hero, ridiculing the idea that 
he could ever have been in love 
with Arabella, declared that he 
would destroy himself if Matilda re- 
fused to fly. She need not fear such 


angelic confidencein him. No! Even 


** Had he a heart for falsehood framed, 
He ne’er could injure her.” 


Stifling each noisier cry—but pant- 
ing — gasping— literally half out of 
her mind, Arabella rushed into Dar- 
rell’s study. He, unsuspecting man, 
calmly bending over his dull books, 
was startled by her apparition. Few 
minutes sufficed to tell him all that 
it concerned him to learn. Few brief 
questions, few passionate answers, 
brought him to the very worst. 

Who, and what, was this Mr. 
Hammond? Heaven of heavens! 
theson of William Losely—of a trans- 
ported felon ! 

Arabella exulted in a reply which 
gave her a moment’s triumph over the 
rival who had filched from her such 
a prize. Roused from his first mis- 
ery and sense of abasement in this 
discovery, Darrell’s wrath was natu- 
rally poured, not on the fugitive 
child, but on the frontless woman, 
who, buoyed up by her own rage and 
sense of wrong, faced him, and did 
not cower. She, the faithless gov- 
ernness, had presented to her pupil 
this convict’s son in another name; 
she owned it— she had trepanned 
into the snares of so vile a fortune- 
hunter, an ignorant child—she might 
feign amaze—act remorse—she must 
have been the man’s accomplice. 
Stung, amidst all the bewilderment 
of her anguish, by this charge, which, 
at least, she did not deserve, Ara- 
bella tore from her bosom Jasper’s 
recent letters to herself—letters all 
devotion and passion—placed them 
before Darrell, and bade him read. 
Nothing thought she then of name 
and fame. Nothing but of her wrongs 
and of her woes. Compared to her- 
self, Matilda seemed the perfidious 
criminal —she the injured victim. 
Darrell but glanced over the letters ; 
they were signed “ your loving hus- 
band.” 

“What is this?” he exclaimed, 
“are you married to the man ?” 
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“ Yes,” cried Arabella, “in the eyes 
of heaven !” 

To Darrell’s penetration there wag 
no mistaking the significance of thoge 
words, and that look; and his wrath 
redoubled. Anger in him, when once 
roused, was terrible; he had small 
need of words to vent it. His eye 
withered, his gesture appalled. Con- 
scious but of one burning firebrand 
in brain and heart—of a sense that 
youth, joy, and hope were for ever 
gone, that the world could never be 
the same again—Arabella left the 
house, her cana lost, her talents 
useless, her very means of existence 
stopped. Who henceforth would 
take her to teach? Who _ hence. 
forth place their children under her 
charge ? 

She shrank into a gloomy lodg. 
ing—she shut herself up alone wi 
her despair. Strange though it may 
seem, her anger against Jasper was 
slight as compared with the inten 
sity of her hate to Matilda. And 
stranger still it may seem, that as 
her thoughts recovered from their 
first chaos, she felt more embittered 
against the world, more crushed by 
a sense of shame, and yet galled 
by a no less keen sense of injustice, 
in recalling the scorn with which 
Darrell had rejected all excuse for 
her conduct in the misery it had 
occasioned her, than she did by the 
consciousness of her own lamentable 
errors. As in Darrell’s esteem there 
was something that, to those who 
could appreciate jt, seemed invala- 
able, so in his contempt to those who 
had cherished that esteem there was 
a weight of ignominy, as if a judge 
had pronounced a sentence that out- 
laws the rest of life. 

Arabella had not much left out of 
her munificent salary. What she 
had hitherto laid by had passed to 
Jasper—defraying, perhaps, the very 
cost of his flight with her treacherous 
rival. When her money was gone, 
she pawned the poor relics of her 
innocent happy girlhood, which she 
had been permitted to take from her 
father’s home, and had borne with 
her wherever she went, like house 
hold gods,—the prize-books, the lute, 
the costly work-box, the very bird- 
cage, all which the reader will re 
member to have seen in her later 
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life, the books never: opened, the lute 
broken, the bird long, long, long 
vanished from the cage! Never did 
she think she should redeem those 
pledges from that Golgotha, which 
takes, rarely to give back, so many 
hallowed tokens of the dreamland 
called “better days,’—the trinkets 
worn at the first ball, the ring that 
was given with the earliest love-vow 
—yea, even the very bells and coral 
that pleased the infant in its dainty 
cradle, and the very Bible in which 
the lips that now bargain for six- 

nce more, read to some grey-haired 
father on his bed of death! 

Soon the sums thus miserably 
raised were as miserably doled 
away. With a sullen apathy the 
woman contemplated famine. She 
would make no effort to live—appeal 
to no relations, no friends. It was 
a kind of vengeance she took on 
others, to let herself drift on to 
death. She had retreated from 
lodging to lodging, each obscurer, 
more desolate than the other. Now, 
she could no longer pay rent for the 
humblest room; now, she was told 
to go forth—whither? She knew 
not—cared not— took her way to- 
wards the river, as by that instinct 
which, when the mind is diseased, 
tends towards self-destruction, scarce 
less involuntarily than it turns, in 
health, towards self - preservation. 
Just as she passed under the lamp- 
light at the foot of Westminster 
Bridge, a well-dressed man looked 
at her, and seized her arm. She 
raised her head with a chilly, mel- 
ancholy scorn, as if she had received 
an insult—as if she feared that the 
man knew the stain upon her name, 
and dreamed, in his folly, that the 
dread of death might cause her to sin 
again. 

“Do you not know me?” said the 
man; “more strange that I should 
recognise you! Dear, dear !—and 
what a dress'!—how you are altered! 
Poor thing !”’ 

At the words “poor thing” Ara- 
bella burst into tears; and in those 
tears the heavy cloud on her brain 
seemed to melt away. 

“I have been inquiring, seeking 
for you everywhere, Miss,” resumed 
the man. “Surely you know me 
now! Your poor aunt’s lawyer! 
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She is no more—died last week. 
She has left you all she had in the 
world ; and a very pretty income it 
is, too, for a single la : 

Thus it was that we find Arabella 
installed in the dreary comforts of 
Podden Place. ‘She exchanged,” 
she said, “in honour to her aunt’s 
memory her own name for that of 
Crane, which her aunt had borne— 
her own mother’s maiden name.” 
She assumed, though still so young, 
that title of “ Mrs.” which spinsters, 
grown venerable, moodily adopt when 
they desire all mankind to know that 
henceforth they relinquish the vani- 
ties of tender misses—that, become 
mistress of themselves, they defy and 
spit upon our worthless sex, which, 
whatever its repentance, is warned 
that it repents in vain. Most of her 
aunt’s property was in houses, in 
various districts of Bloomsbury. 
Arabella moved from one to the 
other of these tenements, till she 
settled for good into the dullest of 
all. To make it duller yet, by con- 
trast with the past, the Golgotha for 
once gave up its buried treasures— 
broken lute, birdless cage! 

Somewhere about two years after 
Matilda’s death, Arabella happened 
to be in the office of the agent who 
collected her house-rents, when a 
well-dressed man entered, and, lean- 
ing over the counter, said — “There 
is an advertisement in to-day’s Times 
about a lady who offers a home, 
education, and so forth, to any little 
motherless girl; terms moderate, as 
said lady loves children for their 
own sake. Advertiser refers to 
particulars — give 


your office for 
them !” 

The agent turned to his books ; 
and Arabella turned towards the 


inquirer. “For whose child do you 
want a home, Jasper Losely ?” 

Jasper started. “ Arabella! Best 
of creatures! And can you deign to 
speak to such a vil ‘ 

“ Hosh—let us walk. Never mind 
the advertisement of a stranger. I 
may find a home for a motherless 
child—a home that will cost you 
nothing.” 

She drew him into the street. 
“But can this be the child of—of— 
Matilda Darrell ?” 

“ Bella!’ replied, in coaxing ac- 
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cents, that most execrable of lady- 
killers, “can I trust you?—can you 
be my friend in spite of my having 
been such a very sad dog? But 
money — what can one do without 
money in this world? ‘Had I a 
heart for falsehood framed, it would 
ne’er have injured you’—if I had 
not been so cursedly hard up! And 
sndeed now, if you would but con- 
descend to forgive and forget, per- 
haps some day or other we may be 
Darby and Joan—only, you see, just 
at this moment I am really not 
worthy of such a Joan. You know, 
of course, that I am a widower—not 
inconsolable.” 

“Yes; I read of Mrs. Hammond’s 
death in an old newspaper.” 

“And you did not read of her 
baby’s death, too—some weeks after- 
wards ?” 

“ No; 
newspaper. 


it is seldom that I see a 
Ts the infant dead ?” 
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“Hum — you’ shall hear.” And 
Jasper entered into a recital, to 
which Arabella listened with attep. 
tive interest. At the close ghe 
offered to take, herself, the child for 
whom Jasper sought a home. She 
informed him of her change of name 
and address. The wretch promised 
to call that evening with the infant; 
but he sent the infant, and did not 
call. Nor did he present himself 
again to her eyes, until, several years 
afterwards, those eyes so luridly wel- 
comed him to Podden Place. But 
though he did not even condescend 
to write to her in the meanwhile, it 
is probable that Arabella contrived to 
learn more of his habits and mode of 
life at Paris than she intimated when 
they once more met face to face. 

And now the reader knows more 
than Alban Morley, or Guy Darrell 
perhaps ever will know, of the grim 
woman in iron grey. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Sweet are the uses of Adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 


Most persons will agree that the toad is ugly and venomous, but few indeed are the persons who 
can boast of having actually discovered that “‘ precious jewel in its head,” which the poet as- 
sures us is placed there. But calamity may be classed in two great divisions—Ist, the afilictions 
which no prudence can avert ; 2d, the misfortunes, which men take all possible pains to bring 
upon themselves. Afflictions of the first class may but call forth our virtues and result in our 
ultimate good. Such is the adversity which may give us the jewel. But to get at the jewel we 
must kill the toad. Misfortunes of the second class but too often increase the errors or the vices 
by which they were created. Such is the adversity which is all toad and no jewel. If you 
choose to breed and fatten your own toads, the increase of the venom absorbs every bit of the 


jewel. 


Never did I know a man who was 
an habitual gambler, otherwise than 
notably inaccurate in his calculations 
of probabilities in the ordinary affairs 
of life. Is it that such a man has 
become so chronic a drunkard of 
hope, that he sees double every chance 
in his favour ? 

Jasper Losely had counted upon 
two things as matters of course. 

Ist. Darrell’s speedy reconciliation 
with his only child. 

2d. That Darreli’s only child must 
of necessity be Darrell’s heiress. 

In both these expectations the 
gambler was deceived. 

Darrell did not even answer the 


letters that Matilda addressed te 
him from France, to the shores of 


which Jasper had borne her, and 
where he had hastened to make her 
his wife under his assumed name of 
Hammond, but his true Christian 
name of Jasper. 

In the disreputable marriage Ma- 
tilda had made, all the worst parts 
of her character seemed suddenly 
revealed to her father’s eye, and he 
saw what he had hitherto sought 
not to see, the true child of a worth- 
less mother. A mere mesalliance, 
if palliated by long and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the object, however 
it might have galled him, his heart 
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might have pardoned; but here, 
without even a struggle of duty, 
without the ordinary coyness of 
maiden pride, to be won with so 
scanty a wooing, by a man who 
she knew was betrothed to another 
—the dissimulation, the perfidy, the 
combined effrontery and meanness 
of the whole transaction, left no force 
in Darrell’s eyes to the commonplace 
excuses of inexperience and youth. 
Darrell would not have been Darrell 
if he could have taken back to his 
home or his heart a daughter so old 
in deceit, so experienced in thoughts 
that dishonour. 

Darrell’s silence, however, little 
saddened the heartless bride, and 
little dismayed the sanguine bride- 
groom. Both thought that pardon 
and plenty were but the affair of 
time—a little more or little less. But 
their funds rapidly diminished; it 


became necessary to recruit them. 
One can’t live in hotels entirely upon 
hope. Leaving his pride for a while 
in a pleasant provincial town, not 
many hours distant from Paris, Jas- 
per returned to London, intent upon 


seeing Darrell himself; and should 
the father-in-law still defer articles 
of peace, Jasper believed that he 
could have no trouble in raising a 
resent supply upon such an El 
orado of future expectations. Dar- 
rell at once consented to see Jasper, 
not at his own house,’ but at his 
solicitor’s. Smothering all opposing 
disgust, the proud gentleman deemed 
this condescension essential to the 
clear and definite understanding of 
those resolves upon which depended 
the worldly station and prospects of 
the wedded pair. 

When Jasper was shown into Mr. 
Gotobed’s office, Darrell was alone, 
standing near the hearth, and by a 
single quiet gesture repelled that 
tender rush towards his breast which 
Jasper had elaborately prepared; and 
thus for the first time the two men 
saw each other, Darrell perhaps yet 
more resentfully mortified while re- 
cognising those personal advantages 
In the showy profligate which had 
rendered a daughter of his house so 
facile a conquest: Jasper (who had 
chosen to believe that a father-in-law 
80 eminent must necessarily be old 
and broken) shocked into the most 
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disagreeable surprise by the sight of 
a man still young, under forty, with 
a@ countenance, a port, a presence, 
that in any assemblage would have 
attracted. the general gaze from his 
own brilliant self, and looking alto- 
gether as unfavourable an object, 
whether for pathos or for post-obits, 
as unlikely to breathe out a blessing 
or to give up the ghost, as the worst 
brute of a father-in-law could pos- 
sibly be. Nor were Darrell’s words 
more comforting than his aspect. 

“Sir, I have consented to see you, 
partly that you may learn from my 
own lips once for all that I admit no 
man’s right to enter my family with- 
out my consent, and that consent 
you will never receive, and partly 
that, thus knowing each other by 
sight, each may know the man it 
becomes him most to avoid. The 
lady who is now your wife is en- 
titled by my marriage-settlement to 
the reversion of a small fortune at 
my death; nothing more from me is 
she likely to inherit. As I have no 
desire that she to whom I once gave 
the name of daughter should be de- 
pendent wholly on yourself for bread, 
my solicitor will inform you on what 
conditions J am willing, during my 
life, to pay the interest of the sum 
which will pass to your wife at my 
death. Sir, I return to your hands 
the letters that lady has addressed 
to me, and which, it is easy to per- 
ceive, were written at your dictation. 
No letter from her will I answer. 
Across my threshold her foot will 
never pass. Thus, sir, concludes all 
possible intercourse between you and 
myself; what rests is between you 
and that gentleman.” 

Darrell had opened a side-door in 
speaking the last words — pointed 
towards the respectable form of Mr. 
Gotobed standing tall beside his 
tall desk—and, before Jasper could 
put in a word, the father-in-law was 
gone. 

With becoming brevity Mr. Goto- 
bed made Jasper fully aware that 
not only all Mr. Darrell’s funded or 
personal property was entirely at his 
own disposal—that not only the large 
landed estates he had purchased (and 
which Jasper had vaguely deemed 
inherited and in strict entail) were 
in the same condition — condition 
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enviable to the proprietor, odious 
to the bridegroom of the proprietor’s 
sole daughter; but that even the 
fee-simple of the poor Fawley Manor- 
House and lands was vested in Dar- 
rell, encumbered only by the portion 
of £10,000 which the late Mrs. Dar- 
rell had brought to her husband, and 
which was settled, at the death of 
herself and Darrell, on the children 
of the marriage. 

In the absence of marriage-settle- 
ments between Jasper and Matilda, 
that sum at Darrell’s death was liable 
to be claimed by Jasper, in right of 
his wife, so as to leave no certainty 
that provision would remain for the 
support of his wife and family; and 
the contingent reversion might, in 
the mean time, be so dealt with as to 
bring eventful poverty on them all. 

“Sir,” said the lawyer, ‘I will be 
quite frank with you. It is my wish, 
acting for Mr. Darrell, so to settle this 
sum of £10,000 on your wife, and 
any children she may bear you, as to 
place it out of your power to antici- 
pate or dispose of, even with Mrs, 
Hammond’s consent. If you part 
with that power, not at present a 
valuable one, you are entitled to 
compensation. I am: prepared to 
make that compensation liberal. 
Perhaps you would prefer communi- 
cating with me through your own 
solicitor. But I should tell you, 
that the terms are more likely to be 
advantageous to you, in proportion 
as negotiation is confined to us two. 
It might, for instance, be expedient 
to tell your solicitor that your true 
name (I beg you a thousand pardons) 
is not Hammond. That is a secret 
which, the more you can keep it to 
yourself, the better I think it will be 
for you. We have no wish to blab 
it out.” 

Jasper, by this time, had some- 
what recovered the first shock of dis- 
pleasure and disappointment; and 
with that quickness which so errati- 
cally darted through a mind that 
contrived to} be dull when anything 
honest was addressed to its appre- 
hension, he instantly divined that 
his real name of Losely was worth 
something. He had no idea of re- 
suming—was, indeed, at that time 
anxious altogether to ignore and es- 
chew it ; but he had a right to it, and 
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a man’s rights are not to be resigned 
for nothing. Accordingly, he said 
with some asperity,“I shall resume 
my family name whenever I choose 
it. If Mr. Darrell does not like his 
daughter to be called Mrs. Jasper 
Losely—or all the malignant tittle- 
tattle which my poor father’s un- 
fortunate trial might provoke — he 
must, at least, ask me as a favour to 
retain the name I have temporarily 
adopted—a name in my family, sir. 
A Losely married a Hammond, [{ 
forget when—generations ago—you'll 
see it in the Baronetage. My grand- 
father, Sir Julian, was not a crack 
lawyer, but he was a baronet of as 
good birth as any in the country; 
and my father, sir,”—(Jasper’s voice 
trembled)—* my father,” he repeated, 
fiercely striking his clenched hand 
on the table, “ was a gentleman every 
inch of his body ; and I'll pitch any 
man out of the window who says a 
word to the contrary !” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Gotobed, shrinking 
towards the bell-pull, “I think, on 
the whole, I had better see your 
solicitor.” 

Jasper cooled down at that sug- 
gestion ; and, with a slight apology 
for natural excitement, begged to 
know what Mr. Gotobed wished to 
propose. To make an end of this 

art of the story, after two or three 
interviews, in which the two nego- 
tiators learned to understand each 
other, a settlement was legally com- 
pleted, by which the sum of £10,000 
was inalienably settled on Matilda, 
and her children by her marriage 
with Jasper ; in case he survived her, 
the interest was to be his for life— 
in case she died childless, the capital 
would devolve to himself at Darrell’s 
decease. Meanwhile, Darrell agreed 
to pay £500 a-year, as the interest of 
the £10.000 at five per cent, to 
Jasper Hammond, or his order, pro- 
vided always that Jasper and his 
wife continued to reside together, 
and fixed that residence abroad. 

By a private verbal arrangement, 
not even committed to writing, to 
this sum was added another £200 
a-year, wholly at Darrell’s option 
and discretion, It being clearly com- 

rehended that these words meant 80 
ong as Mr. Hammond kept his own 
secret, and so long, too, as he for- 
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bore, directly or indirectly, to molest, 
or even to address the person at 
whose pleasure it was held. On the 
whole, the conditions to Jasper were 
snfficiently favourable : he came into 
an income immeasurably beyond his 
right to believe that he should ever 
enjoy; and sufficient—well managed 
—-for even a fair share of the elegan- 
cies as well as comforts of life, to a 
oung couple blest in each other’s 
ove, and remote from the horrible 
taxes and emulous gentilities of this 
opulent England, where, out of fear to 
be thought too poor, nobody is ever too 
rich. 

Matilda wrote no more to Darrell. 
But some months afterwards he re- 
ceived an extremely well - expressed 
note in French, the writer whereof 
represented herself as a French lady, 
who had very lately seen Madame 
Hammond—was now in London but 
for a few days, and had something to 
communicate, of such importance as to 
justify the liberty she took in request- 
ing him to honour her with a visit. 
After some little hesitation, Darrell 
called on this lady. Though Matilda 
had forfeited his affection, he could 
not contemplate her probable fate 
without painful anxiety. Perhaps 
Jasper had ill-used her — perhaps 
she had need of shelter elsewhere. 
Though that shelter could not again 
be under a father’s roof—and though 
Darrell would have taken no step to 
separate her from the husband she 
had chosen, still, in secret, he would 
have felt comparative relief and ease 
had she herself sought to divide her 
fate from one whose path downwards 
in dishonour his penetration instine- 
tively divined. With an idea that 
some communication might be made 
to him, to which he might reply that 
Matilda, if compelled to quit her hus- 
band, should never want the home 
and subsistence of a gentlewoman, 
he repaired to the house (a handsome 
house in a quiet street, temporarily 
occupied by the French lady). A tall 
chasseur, in fall costume, opened the 
door—a page ushered him into the 
drawing-room. He saw a lady— 
porns. ene with all the grace of a 

arisienne in. her manner — who, 
after some exquisitely-turned phrases 
of excuse, showed him (as a testimo- 
nial of the intimacy between herself 
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and Madame Hammond) a letter she 
had received from Matilda, in a very 
heart-broken, filial strain, full of pro- 
fessions of penitence—of a passionate 
desire for her father’s forgiveness— 
but far from complaining of Jasper, 
or hinting at the idea of deserting a 
spouse, with whom, but for the haunt- 
ing remembrance of a beloved parent, 
her lot would be blest indeed. What- 
ever of pathos was deficient in the 
letter, the ‘French lady supplied by 
such apparent fine feeling, and by so 
many touching little traits of Ma- 
tilda’s remorse, that Darrell’s heart 
was softened in spite of his rea- 
son. He went away, however, say- 
ing very little, and intending to call 
no more. But another note came. 
The French lady had received a letter 
from a mutual friend —“ Matilda,” 
she feared, “was dangerously ill.” 
This took him again to the house, 
and the poor French lady seemed so 
agitated by the news she had heard 
—and yet so desirous not to exagger- 
ate nor alarm him needlessly, that 
Darrell suspected his daughter was 
really dying, and became nervously 
anxious himself for the next report. 
Thus, about three or four visits in all 
necessarily followed the first one. 
Then Darrell abruptly closed the in- 
tercourse, and could not be induced 
to call again. Not that he for an in- 
stant suspected that this amiable 
lady, who spoke so becomingly, and 
whose manners were so high-bred, 
was other than the well-born Baron- 
ess she called herself, and looked to 
be, but partly because, in the last 
interview, the charming Parisienne 
had appeared a little to forget Ma- 
tilda’s alarming illness, in a, not for- 
ward but still, coquettish desire to 
centre his attention more upon her- 
self; and the moment she did so, he 
took a dislike to her which he had 
not before conceived ; and partly be- 
cause his feelings having recovered 
the first effect which the vision of 
a penitent, pining, dying daughter 
could not fail to produce, his experi- 
ence of Matilda’s duplicity and false- 
hood made him discredit the peni- 
tence, the pining, and the dying. 
The Baroness might not wilfully be 
deceiving him— Matilda might be 
wilfully deceiving the Baroness. To 
the next note, therefore, despatched 
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to him by the feeling and elegant 
foreigner, he replied but by a dry ex- 
cuse —a stately hint that family 
matters could never be satisfacto- 
rily discussed except in family coun- 
cils, and that if her friend’s grief 
or illness were really in any way 
occasioned by a belief in the pain 
her choice of life might have inflicted 
on himself, it might comfort her 
to know that that pain had sub- 
sided, and that his wish for her health 
and happiness was not less sincere, 
because henceforth he could neither 
watch over the one nor administer 
to the other. To this note, after a 
day or two, the Baroness replied by 
a letter so beautifully worded, I doubt 
whether Madame de Sevigné could 
have written in purer French, or 
Madame de Staél with a finer felicity 
of phrase, Stripped of the graces of 
diction, the substance was but small : 
“ Anxiety for a friend so beloved—so 
unhappy—more pitied even than be- 
fore, now that the Baroness had been 
enabled to see how fondly a daughter 
must idolise a father in the man 
whom a nation revered !—(here two 
lines devoted to compliment per- 
sonal) — compelled by that anxiety 
to quit even sooner than she had 
first intended the metropolis of that 
noble country,” &c.— (here four lines 
devoted to compliment national)— 
and then proceeding through some 
charming sentences about patriot 
altars and domestic hearths, the 
writer suddenly checked herself— 
“would intrude no more on time 
sublimely dedicated to the human 
race—and concluded with the as- 
surance of sentiments the most dis- 
tinguées.” Little thought Darrell 
that this complimentary stranger, 
whom he never again beheld, would 
exercise an influence over that por- 
tion of his destiny which then seemed 
to him most secure from evil ; towards 
which, then, he looked for the balm 
to every wound—the compensation to 
every loss! 

Darrell heard no more of Matilda, 
till, not long afterwards, her death 
was announced to him. She had 
died from exhaustion shortly after 
giving birth toa female child. The 
news came upon him at a moment 
when, from other causes—(the ex- 
planation of which, forming no part 
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of his confidence to Alban, it will be 
convenient to reserve)—his mind was 
in a state of great affliction and dis- 
order—when he had already buried 
himself in the solitudes of Fawley— 
ambition resigned and the world re- 
nounced—and the intelligence sad- 
dened and shocked him more than it 
might have done some months before. 
If, at that moment of utter bereave- 
ment, Matilda’s child had been brought 
to him—given up to him to rear— 
would he have rejected it? would he 
have forgotten that it was a felon’s 
grandchild? I dare not say. But 
his pride was not put to such a trial. 
One day he received a packet from 
Mr. Gotobed, enclosing the formal 
certificates of the infant’s death, 
which had been presented to him 
by Jasper, who had arrived in Lon- 
don for that melancholy purpose, 
with which he combined a pecuniary 
proposition. By the death of Ma- 
tilda and her only child, the sum of 
£10,000 absolutely reverted to Jasper 
in the event of Darrell’s decease. As 
the interest meanwhile was continued 
to Jasper, that widowed mourner 
suggested “that it would be a great 
boon to himself and no disadvantage 
to Darrell if the principal were made 
over to him at once. He had been 
brought up originally to commerce. 
He had abjured all thoughts of re- 
suming sach vocation during his 
wife’s lifetime, out of that considera- 
tion*for her family and ancient birth 
which motives of delicacy imposed. 
Now that the connection with Mr. 
Darrell was dissolved, it might be 
rather a relief than otherwise to that 
gentleman to know that a son-in-law 
so displeasing to him was finally set- 
tled, not only in a foreign land, but 
in a social sphere, in which his very 
existence would soon be ignored by 
all who could remind Mr. Darrell that 


his daughter had once a husband. . 


An occasion that might never occur 
again now presented itself. A trading 
firm at Paris, opulent, but unosten- 
tatiously quiet in its mercantile trans- 
actions, would accept him as a part- 
ner could he bring to it the additional 
capital of £10,000.” Not without 
dignity did Jasper add, “ that since 
his connection had been so unhappily 
distasteful to Mr. Darrell, and since 
the very payment, each quarter, of 
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the interest on the sum in question 
must in itself keep alive the unwel- 
come remembrance of that connection, 
he had the less scruple in making a 
proposition which would enable the 
eminent personage who so disdained 
his alliance to get rid of him al- 
together.” Darrell closed at once 
with Jasper’s proposal, pleased to 
cut off from his life each tie that 
could henceforth link it to Jasper’s, 
nor displeased to relieve his heredi- 
tary acres from every shilling of the 
marriage portion which was imposed 
on it as a debt, and associated with 
memories of unmingled bitterness. 
Accordingly, Mr. Gotobed, taking care 
first to ascertain that the certificates 
as to the poor child’s death were genu- 
ine, accepted Jasper’s final release 
of all claim on Mr. Darrell’s estate. 
There still, however, remained the 
£200 a-year which Jasper had re- 
ceived during Matilda’s life, on the 
tacit condition of remaining Mr. Ham- 
mond, and not personally addressing 
Mr. Darrell. Jasper inquired “ if that 
annuity was to continue?” Mr. Go- 
tobed referred the inquiry to Darrell, 
observing that the object for which 
this extra allowance had been made, 
was rendered nugatory by the death 
of Mrs. Hammond and her child ; 
since Jasper henceforth could have 
neither power nor pretext to molest 
Mr. Darrell, and that it could signify 
but little what name might in future 
be borne by one whose connection 
with the Darrell family was wholly 
dissolved. Darrell impatiently re- 
plied, “ That nothing having been 
said as to the withdrawal of the said 
allowance in case Jasper became a 
widower, he remained equally ens 
titled, in point of honour, to receive 
that allowance, or an adequate equi- 
valent.” 

This answer being intimated to Jas- 
per, that gentleman observed “ that it 
was no more than he had expected 
from Mr. Darrell’s sense of honour,” 
and apparently quite satisfied, car- 
ried himself and his £10,000 back to 
Paris, Not long after, however, he 
wrote to Mr. Gotobed that “Mr. Dar- 
rell, having alluded to an equivalent 
for the £200 a-year allowed to him, 
evidently implying that it was as dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Darrell to see that 
sum entered quarterly in his banker’s 
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books, as it had to see there the quar- 
terly interest of the £10,000, so Jas- 
oy might be excused in owning that 
e should prefer an equivalent. The 
commercial firm to which he was 
about to attach himself required a 
somewhat larger capital on his part 
than he had anticipated, &., &c. 
Without presuming to dictate any 
definite sum, he would observe that 
£1500, or even £1000, would be of 
mone avail to his views and objects 
in life than an annuity of £200 a-year, 
which, being held only at will, was 
not susceptible of a temporary loan.” 
Darrell, wrapped in thoughts wholly 
remote from recollections of Jasper, 
chafed at being thus recalled to the 
sense of that person’s existence, wrote 
back to the solicitor who transmitted 
to him this message, “ that an an- 
nuity held on his word was not to 
be calculated by Mr. Hammond’s 
notions of its value. That the £200 
a-year should therefore be placed on 
the same footing as the £500 a-year 
that had been allowed on a capital 
of £10,000 ; that accordingly it might 
be held to represent a principal of 
£4000, for which he enclosed a cheque, 
begging Mr. Gotobed not only to make 
Mr. Hammond fully understand that 
there ended all possible accounts or 
communication between them, but 
never again to trouble him with any 
matters whatsoever in reference to 
affairs that were thus finally con- 
cluded.” Jasper, receiving the £4000, 
left Darrell and Gotobed in peace till 
the following year. He then address- 
ed to Gotobed an exceedingly plaus- 
ible, business-like letter. “The firm 
he had entered, in the silk trade, was 
in the most flourishing state—an op- 
portunity occurred to purchase a mag- 
nificent mulberry plantation in Pro- 
vence, with all requisite magnan- 
neries, &c., which would yield an 
immense increase.of profit. That if, 
to insure him to have a share in this 
lucrative purchase, Mr. Darrell could 
accommodate him for a year with a 
loan of £2000 or £3000, he sanguine- 
ly calculated on attaining so high a 
position in the commercial world, as, 
though it could not render the recol- 
lection of his alliance more obtru- 
sive to Mr. Darrell, would render it 
less humiliating.” 
Mr. Gotobed, in obedience to the 
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peremptory instructions he had re- 
ceived from his client, did not refer 
this letter to Darrell, but having oc- 
casion at that time to visit Paris on 
other business, he resolved (without 
calling on Mr. Hammond) to institute 
there some private inquiry into that 
rising trader’s prospects and status. 
He found, on arrival at Paris, these 
inquiries difficult. No one in either 
the beau monde or in the haut com- 
merce seemed to know anything about 
this Mr. Jasper Hammond. A few 
fashionable English rowés remember- 
ed to have seen once or twice during 
Matilda’s life, and shortly after her de- 
cease, a very fine-looking man shooting 
meteoric across some equivocal salons, 
or lounging in the Champs Elysées, or 
dining at the Café de Paris ; but of late 
that meteor had vanished. Mr. Goto- 
bed, then cautiously employing a com- 
missioner to gain some information of 
Mr, Hammond’s firm at the private 
residence from which Jasper address- 
ed his letter, ascertained that in that 
private residence Jasper did not 
reside. He paid the porter to receive 
occasional letters, for which he called 
or sent; and the porter who was 
evidently a faithful and discreet 
functionary, declared his belief that 
Monsieur Hammond lodged in the 
house in which he transacted busi- 
ness, though, where was the house, 
or what was the business, the porter 
observed, with well-bred implied re- 
buke, “ Monsieur Hammond was too 
reserved to communicate, he himself 
too incurious to inquire.” At length 
Mr. Gotobed’s business, which was, 
in fact, a commission from a distressed 
father to extricate an impradent son, 
a mere boy, from some unhappy 
associations, having brought him 
into the necessity of seeing persons 
who belonged neither to the deau 
monde nor to the haut commerce, he 
leaned from them the information 
e desired. Mr. Hammond lived in 
the very heart of a certain circle in 
Paris, which but few Englishmen ever 
penetrate. In that circle Mr. Ham- 
mond had, on receiving his late wife's 
dowry, become the partner in a pri- 
vate gambling hell; in that hell had 
been engulfed all the moneys he had 
received—a hell that ought to have 
prospered with him, if he could have 
economised his villanous gains. His 
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senior partner in that firm retired 
into the country with a fine fortune 
—no doubt the very owner of those 
mulberry plantations which were 
now on sale! But Jasper scattered 
napoleons faster than any croupier 
could rake them away. And Jasper’s 
natural talent for converting solid 
gold into thin air had been assisted 
by a lady, who, in the course of her 
amiable life, had assisted many richer 
men than Jasper to lodgings in St. 
Pelagie, or cells in the Maison des 
Fous. With that lady he had be 
come acquainted during the lifetime 
of his wife, and it was supposed that 
Matilda’s discovery of this liaison had 
contributed perhaps to the illness 
which closed in her decease; the 
name of that lady was Gabrielle 
Desmarets. She might still be seen 
daily at the Bois de Boulogne, nightly 
at opera-house or theatre; she had 
apartments in the Chaussée d’Antin 
far from inaccessible to Mr. Gotobed, 
if he coveted the honour of her ac- 
quaintance. But Jasper was less 
before an admiring world. He was 
supposed now to be connected with 
another gambiing-house of lower 
grade than the last, in which he had 
contrived to break his own bank, 
and plunder his own till. It was 
supposed also that he remained good 
friends with Mademoiselle Desmarets ; 
but if he visited her at her house, 
he was never to be seen there. In 
fact, his temper was so uncertain, 
his courage so dauntless, his strength 
so prodigious, that gentlemen who 
did not wish to be thrown out of a 
window, or hurled down a staircase, 
shunned any salon or boudoir in 
which they had a chance to en- 
counter him. Mademoiselle Des- 
marets had thus been condemned 
to the painful choice between his 
society and that of nobody else, or 
that of anybody else with the rigid 
privation of his. Not being a turtle- 
dove, she had chosen the latter alter- 
native. . It was believed, however, 
that if ever Gabrielle Desmarets had 
known the weakness of a kind senti- 
ment, it was for this turbulent lady- 
killer ; and that, with a liberality she 
had never exhibited in any other in- 
stance, when she could no longer 
help him to squander, she would 
still, at a pinch, help him to live; 
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though, of course, in such a reverse 
of the normal laws of her being, 
Mademoiselle Desmarets set those 
bounds on her own generosity which 
she would not have imposed upon his, 
and had said with a sigh, “I could 
forgive him if he beat me and beg- 
gared my friends; but to beat my 
friends and to beggar me,—that is not 
the kind of love which makes the 
world go round.” 

Scandalised to the last nerve of 
his respectable system by the in- 
formation thus gleaned, Mr. Gotobed 
returned to London. More letters 
from Jasper—becoming urgent, and 
at last even insolent—Mr, Gotobed, 
worried into a reply, wrote back 
shortly “that he could not even 
communicate such applications to 
Mr. Darrell, and that he must per- 
emptorily decline all further inter- 
course, epistolary or personal, with 
Mr. Hammond.” 

Darrell, on returning from one of 
the occasional rambles on the Oon- 
tinent, “remote, unfriended, melan- 
choly,” by which he broke the mono- 
tony of his Fawley life, found a letter 
from Jasper, not fawning, but abrupt, 
addressed to himself, complaining of 
Mr. Gotobed’s improper tone, re- 
questing pecuniary assistance, and 
intimating that he could in return 
communicate to Mr. Darrell an in- 
telligence that would give him more 
joy than all his wealth could pur- 
chase. Darrell enclosed that note 
to Mr. Gotobed ; Mr. Gotobed eame 
down to Fawley to make those re- 
velations of Jasper’s mode of life 
which were too delicate, or too much 
the reverse, to commit to paper. Great 
as Darrell’s disgust at the memory of 
Jasper had hitherto been, it may well 
be conceived how much more bitter 
became that memory now. No an- 
swer was, of course, vouchsafed to 
Jasper, who, after another extremely 
forcible appeal for money, and equal- 
ly enigmatical boast of the pleasur- 
able information it was in his power to 
bestow, relapsed into sullen silence. 

One day, somewhat more than five 
years after Matilda’s death, Darrell, 
coming in from his musing walks, 
found a stranger waiting for him. 
This stranger was William Losely, 
returned from penal exile; and while 
Darrell, on hearing this announce- 
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ment, stood mute with haught 
wonder that such a visitor coul 
cross the threshold of his father’s 
house, the convict began what seemed 
to Darrell a story equally audacious 
and incomprehensible — the infant 
Matilda had borne to Jasper, and 
the certificates of whose death had 
been so ceremoniously produced and 
so prudently attested, lived still! 
Sent out to nurse as soon as born, 
the nurse had in her charge another 
babe, and this last was the child 
who had died and been buried as 
Matilda Hammond’s. The elder 
Losely went on to stammer out a 
hope that his son was not at the 
time aware of the fraudulent ex- 
change, but had been deceived by 
the nurse—that it had not .been a 
premeditated imposture of his own 
to obtain his wife’s fortune. 

When Darrell came to this part of 
his story, Alban Morley’s face grew 
more seriously interested. ‘‘ Stop!” 
he said; “William Losely assured 
you of his own conviction that this 
strange tale was true. What proofs 
did he volunteer ?” 

“Proofs! Death, man, do you 
think that at such moments I was 
but a bloodless lawyer, to question 
and cross-examine? I could but bid 
the impostor leave the house which 
his feet polluted.” 

Alban heaved a sigh, and mur- 
mured, too low for Darrell to over- 
hear, “Poor Willy!” then aloud, 
“ But, my dear friend, bear with me 
one moment. Sup that, by the 
arts of this diabolical Jasper, the ex- 
change really had been effected, and 
a child to your ancient line lived 
still, would it not be a solace, a 
comfort—” 

“Comfort!” cried Darrell, “com- 
fort in the perpetuation of infamy! 
The line I promised my father to 
restore to its rank in the land, to 
be renewed in the grandchild of a 
felon!—in the child of a yet viler 
sharper of a hell !—You, gentleman 
and soldier, call that thought— 
‘comfort?’ O Alban!—out on you! 
Fie! fie! No!—leave such a thought 
to the lips of a William Losely! He 
indeed, clasping his hands, faltered 
forth some such word; he seemed to 
count on my forlorn privation of kith 
and kindred—no heir to my wealth 
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—no representative of my race— 
would I deprive myself of—ay—your 
very words—of a solace—a comfort ! 
He asked me, at least, to inquire.” 

“« And you answered ?” 

“‘ Answered so as to quell and 
crush in the bud all hopes in the 
success of so flagrant a falsehood— 
answered, ‘Why inquire? Know 
that, even if your tale were true, I 
have no heir, no representative, no 
descendant in the child of Jasper— 
the grandchild of William—Losely. 
I can at least leave my wealth to the 
son of Charles Haughton. True, 
Charles Haughton was a spendthrift 
—a gamester; but he was neither 
a professional cheat nor a convicted 
felon.” 

“ You said that—O Darrell!” 

The Colonel checked himself. But 
for Charles Haughton, the spendthrift 
and gamester, would William Losely 
have been the convicted felon? He 
checked that thought, and hurried 
on—* And how did William Losely 
reply ?” 

“He made no reply—he skulked 
away without a word.” 

Darrell then proceeded to relate 
the interview which Jasper had 
forced on him at Fawley during 
Lionel’s visit there—on Jasper’s part, 
an attempt to tell the same tale as 
William had told—on Darrell’s part, 
the same scornful refusal to hear it 
out. “ And,” added Darrell, “the 
man, finding it thus impossible to 
dupe my reason, had the inconceivable 
meanness to apply to me for alms. 
I could not better show the disdain 
in which I held himself and his story 
than in recognising his plea as a 
mendicant. I threw my purse at his 
feet, and so left him. 

“ But,” continued Darrell, his brow 
growing darker and darker—* but 
wild and monstrous as the story 
was, still the idea that it micur be 
true—a supposition which derived 
its sole strength from the character 
of Jasper Losely—from the interest 
he had in the supposed death of a 
child that alone stood between him- 
self and the money he longed to 
grasp—an interest which ceased 
when the .money itself was gone, 
or rather changed into the counter- 
interest of proving a life that, he 
thought, would re-establish a hold 
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on me—still, I say, an idea that the 
story might be true, would force it- 
self on my fears, and if so, though 
my resolution never to acknowledge 
the child of Jasper Losely as a repre- 
sentative, or even as a daughter, of 
my house, would of course be im- 
movable—yet it would become my 
duty to see that her infancy was 
sheltered, her childhood reared, her 
youth guarded, her existence amply 
provided for.” 

“Right—your plain duty,” said 
Alban, bluntly. “Intricate some- 
times are the obligations imposed 
on us as gentlemen ; ‘ noblesse oblige’ 
is a motto which involves puzzles for 
a casuist ; but our duties as men are 
plain—the idea very properly haunted 
you—and—” 

“ And I hastened to exorcise the 
spectre. I left England—I went to 
the French town in which poor Ma- 
tilda died—I could not, of- course, 
make formal or avowed inquiries of 
a nature to raise into importance the 
very conspiracy (if conspiracy there 
were) which threatened me. But I saw 
the physician who had attended both 
my daughter and her child—I saw 
those who had seen them both when 
living—seen them both when dead. 
The doubt on my mind was dispelled 
—not a pretext left for my own self- 
torment. The only person needful 
in evidence whom I failed to see was 
the nurse to whom the infant had 
been sent. She lived in a village 
some miles from the town—I called 
at her house—she was out. I left 
word I should call the next day—I 
did so——she had absconded. I might, 
doubtless, have traced her, but to 
what end, if she were merely Jasper’s 
minion and tool? Did not her very 
flight prove her guilt and her terror? 
Indirectly I inquired into her ante- 
cedents and character. The inquiry 
opened a field of conjecture, from 
which I hastened to turn my eyes. 
This woman had a sister who had been 
in the service of Gabrielle Desmarets ; 
and Gabrielle Desmarets had been in 
the neighbourhood during my poor 
daughter’s lifetime, and just after 
my daughter’s death. And the nurse 
had had two infants under her charge ; 
the nurse had removed with one of 
them to Paris—and Gabrielle Des- 
marets lived in Paris—and, O, Alban, 
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if there be really in flesh and life a 
child by Jasper Losely to be forced 
upon my purse or my pity—is it his 
child, not by the ill-fated Matilda, 
bat by the vile woman for whom 
Matilda, even in the first year of 
wedlock was deserted? Conceive 
how credulity itself would shrink 
appalled from the horrible snare! 
—I to acknowledge, adopt, proclaim 
as the last of the Darrells, the adal- 
terous offspring of a Jasper Losely 
and a Gabrielle Desmarets! — or, 
when I am in my grave, some claim 
advanced upon the sum settled by 
my marriage articles on Matilda’s 
issue, and which, if a child survived, 
could not have been legally trans- 
ferred to its father—a claim with 
witnesses suborned —a claim that 
might be poner established — 
a claim that would leave the repre- 
sentative — not indeed of my lands 
and wealth, but, more precious far, 
of my lineage and blood—in—in the 
person of—of—” , 

Darrell paused, almost stifling, and 
became so pale that Alban started 
from his seat in alarm. 

“It is nothing,” resumed Darrell, 
faintly, “and, ill or well, I must 
finish this subject now, so that we 
need not reopen it. 

“T remained abroad as you know, 
for some years. During that time 
two or three letters from Jasper 
Losely were forwarded to me; the 
latest in date more insolent than all 
preceding ones. It contained de- 
mands as if they were rights, and 
insinuated threats of public exposure, 
reflecting on myself and my pride— 
‘He was my son-in-law after all, and 
if he came to. disgrace, the world 
should know the tie.’ Enough. This 
is all I knew until the man who now, 
it seems, thrusts himself forward as 
Jasper Losely’s friend or agent, spoke 
to me the other night at Mrs. Haugh- 


ton’s. That man you have seen, and . 


you say that he—” 

“ Represents Jasper’s poverty as 
extreme; his temper unscrupulous 
and desperate ; that he is capable of 
any amount of scandal or violence. 
It seems that though at Paris he has 
(Poole believes) still preserved the 
name of Hammond, yet that in Eng- 
land he has resumed that of Losely, 
seems by Poole’s date of the time on 
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which he, Poole, made Jasper’s ac- 
quaintance, to have done so after his 
baffled attempt on you at Fawley— 
whether in so doing he intimated 
the commencement of hostilities, or 
whether, as is more likely, the sharper 
finds it convenient to have one name 
in one country and one in another, 
tis useless to inquire; enough that 
the identity between the Hammond 
who married poor Matilda, and the 
Jasper Losely whose father was trans- 
ported, that unscrupulous rogue has 
no longer any care to conceal. It is 
true that the revelation of this iden- 
tity would now be of slight moment 
to a man of the world — as thick- 
skinned as myself for instance; but 
to you it would be disagreeable — 
there is no denying that—and there- 
fore, in short, when Mr. Poole ad- 
vises a compromise, by which Jasper 
could be secured from want and 
yourself from annoyance, I am of 
the same opinion as Mr. Poole is.” 

** You are ?” 

“Certainly. My dear Darrell, if 
in your secret heart there was some- 
thing so galling in the thought that 
the man who had married your 
daughter, though without your con- 
sent, was not merely the common- 
place adventurer whom the world 
supposed, but the son of that poor 
dear—I mean that rascal who was 
transported, Jasper too, himself a 
cheat and a sharper—if this galled 
you so, that you have concealed the 
true facts from myself, your oldest 
friend, till this day—if it has cost 
you even now so sharp a pang to 
divulge the true name of that Mr. 
Hammond, whom our society never 
saw, whom even gossip has forgotten 
in connection with yourself — how 
intolerable would be your suffering 
to have this man watching for you 
in the streets, some wretched girl in 
his hand, and crying out, ‘A peony 
for your son-in-law and your grand- 
child! Pardon me—I must be 
blunt, You can give him to the 
olice — send him to the treadmill. 

oes that mend the matter? Or, 
worse still, suppose the man commits 
some crime that fills all the news- 
papers with his life and adventures, 
including, of course, his runaway 
marriage with the famous Guy Dar- 
rell’s heiress—no one would blame 
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you, no one respect you less; but do 
not tell me that you would not be glad 
to save your daughter’s name from be- 
ing coupled with such a miscreant’s 
at the price of half your fortune.” 

“ Alban,” said Darrell, gloomily, 
“you can say nothing on this score 
that has not been considered by my- 
self, But the man has so placed the 
matter, that honour itself forbids me 
to bargain with him for the price of 
my name. So long as he threatens, 
I cannot buy off a threat ; so long as 
he persists in a story by which he 
would establish a claim on me on 
behalf of a child whom I have every 
motive as well as every reason to 
disown as inheriting my blood — 
whatever I bestowed on himself 
would seem like hush-money to sup- 
press that claim.” 

“Of course —I understand, and 
entirely agree with you. But if the 
man retract all threats, confess his 
imposture in respect to this pretend- 
ed offspring, and consent to retire 
for life to a distant colony, upon an 
annuity that may suffice for his wants, 
but leave no surplus beyond, to ren- 
der more glaring his vices, or more 
effective his powers of evil — if this 
could be arranged between Mr. Poole 
and myself, I think that your peace 
might be permanently secured with- 
out the slightest sacrifice of honour. 
Will you leave the matter in my 
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hands on this assurance—that I will 
not give this person a farthing ex 
on the conditions I have promised 

“On these conditions, yes, and 
most gratefally,” said Darrell. “Do 
what you will; but one favour more: 
never again speak to me (unless abso- 
lutely compelled) in reference to this 
dark portion of my inner life.” 

Alban pressed his friend’s hand, 
and both were silent for some mo- 
ments. Then said the Colonel, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness, “ Darrell, 
more than ever now, do I see that the 
new house at Fawley, so long sus- 
pended, must be finished. Marry 
again you must!— you can never 
banish old remembrances unless you 
can supplant them by fresh hopes.” 

“T feel it—I know it,” cried Dar- 
rell passionately. “And oh! if one 
remembrance could be wrenched 
away! But it shall—it shall!” 

“Ah!” thought Alban—“the re 
membrance of his former conjugal 
life! —a remembrance which might 
well make the youngest and the 
boldest Benedict shrink from the 
hazard of a similar experiment.” 

In proportion to the delicacy, the 
earnestness, the depth of a man’s 
nature, will there be a something in 
his character which no male friend 
can conceive, and a something in the 
secrets of his life which no male 
friend can ever conjecture. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Our old friend the Pocket Cannibal evinces unexpected patriotism and philosophical modera- 
tion, contented with a steak off his own succulent friend in the airs of his own native 


sky. 


Colonel Morley had a second inter- 
view with Mr. Poole. It needed not 
Alban’s knowledge of the world to 
discover that Poole was no partial 
friend to Jasper Losely ; that, for some 
reason or other, Poole was no less 
anxious than the Colonel to get that 
formidable client, whose cause he so 
vee advocated, pensioned and 
packed off into the region most re- 
mote from Great Britain, in which a 
spirit hitherto so restless might con- 
sent to settle. And although Mr. 


Poole had evidently taken offence at 
Mr. Darrell’s discourteous rebuff of 
his amiable intentions, yet no grudge 
against Darrell furnished a motive 


for conduct equal to his Christian 
desire that Darrell’s should be 
purchased by Losely’s perpetual exile. 
Accordingly, Colonel Morley took 
leave with a well-placed confidence 
in Poole’s determination to do all in 
his power to induce Jasper to listen 
to reason. The Colonel had hoped 
to learn something from Poole of the 
elder Losely’s present residence and 
resources. Poole, as we know, could 
give him there no information. The 
Colonel also failed to ascertain any 
particolars relative to that female 
retender on whose behalf Jasper 
ounded his principal claim to Dar- 
rell’s aid. And so great was Poole’s 
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embarrassment in reply to all ques- 
tions on that score—-Where was the 
young person? With whom had she 
lived? What was she like? Could 
the Colonel see her, and hear her own 
tale?—that Alban entertained a 
strong suspicion that no such girl 
was in existence; that she was a pure 
fiction and myth; or that, if Jasper 
were compelled to produce some pet- 
ticoated fair, she would be an artful 
baggage hired for the occasion. 

Poole waited Jasper’s next visit 
with impatience and sanguine delight. 
He had not a doubt that the ruffian 
would cheerfully consent to allow 
that, on farther inquiry, he found he 
had been deceived in his belief of 
Sophy’s parentage, and that there was 
nothing in England so peculiarly 
sacred to his heart, but what he might 
consent to breathe the freer air of 
Columbian skies, or even to share the 
shepherd’s harmless life amicst the 
pastures of auriferous Australia! But, 
to Poole’s ineffable consternation, 
Jasper declared sullenly that he would 
not consent to expatriate himself 
merely for the sake of living. 

“T am not so young as I was,” said 
the bravo; “I don’t speak of years, 
but feeling. I have not the same 
energy ; once I had high spirits— 
they are broken; once I had hope—I 
have none; I am not up to exertion; 
I have got into lazy habits. To go 
into new scenes, form new plans, live 
in a horrid raw new world, everybody 
round me bustling and pushing— 
No! that may suit your thin dapper 
light Hop-o’-my-thumbs! Look at 
me! See how I have increased in 
weight the last five years—all solid 
bone and muscle. I defy any four 
draymen to move me an inch if I am 
not in the mind to it ;.and to be blown 
off to the antipodes as if I were the 
down of a pestilent thistle, I am not 
in the mind for that, Dolly Poole!” 

“Hum!” said Poole, trying to 
smile. “This is funny talk. You 
always were a funny fellow. But I 
am quite sure, from Colonel Morley’s 
decided manner, that you can get 
nothing from Darrell if you choose to 
remain in England.” 

“Well, when I have nothing else 
left, I may go to Darrell myself, and 
have the matter out with him. At 
present I am not up to it. Dolly, 
VOL. LXXXIY. 





don’t bore!” And the bravo, open- 
ing a jaw strong enough for any 
carnivorous animal, yawned—yawn- 
ed much as a bored tiger does in the 
face of a philosophical student of 
savage manners in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

“Bore!” said Poole, astounded, 
and recoiling from that expanded 
jaw. “But I should have thought 
no subject could bore you less than 
the consideration of how you are to 
live ?” 

“Why, Dolly, I have learned to 
be easily contented, and you see at 
present I live upon you.” 

“Yes,” groaned Poole, “but that 
can’t go on for ever; and, besides, 
you promised that you would leave 
me in peace as soon as I had got 
Darrell to provide for you.” 

“So I will. Zounds, sir, do you 
doubt my word? So I will. But I 
don’t call exile ‘a provision’ — Basta / 
I understand from you that Colonel 
Morley offers to restore the niggardly 
L.200 a-year Darrell formerly allowed 
to me, to be paid monthly or weekly 
through some agent in Van Diemen’s 
Land, or some such uncomfortable 
half-way house to Eternity, that was 
not even in the Atlas when I studied 
geography at school. But L.200 a- 
year is exactly my income in England, 
paid weekly too, by your agreeable 
self, with whom it is a pleasure to 
talk over old times. Therefore that 
proposal is out of the question. Tell 
Colonel Morley, with my compli- 
ments, that if he will double the sum, 
and leave me to spend it where I 
please, I scorn haggling, and say 
‘done.’ And as to the girl, since I 
cannot find her (which, on penalty of 
being thrashed to a mummy, you will 
take care not to let out), I would 
agree to leave Mr. Darrell free to dis- 
own her. But are you such a dolt as 
not to see that I put the ace of trumps 
on my adversary’s pitiful deuce, if I 
depose that my Own child is not my 
own child, when all I get for it is 
what I equally get out of you, with 
my ace of trumps still in my hands? 
Basta!—I say again Basta! It is 
evidently an object to Darrell to get 
rid of all fear that Sophy should ever 
pounce upon him tooth and claw; if 
he be so convinced that she is not 
his daughter’s child, why make a 
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point of my saying that I told him 
a fib, when I said she was? Evident- 
ly, too, he is afraid of my power 
to harass and annoy him; or why 
make it a point that I shall only 
nibble his cheese in a trap at the 
world’s end, stared at by bushmen, 
and wombats, and rattlesnakes, and 
alligators, and other American citi- 
zens or British settlers? L.200 a- 
year, and my own wife’s father a 
millionaire! The offer is an insult. 
Ponder this; put on the screw; make 
them come to terms which I can do 
them the honour to accept; mean- 
while, I will trouble you for my four 
sovereigns.” 

Poole had the chagrin to report to 
the Colonel, Jasper’s refusal of the 
terms proposed, and to state the 
counter-proposition he was commis- 
sioned to.make. Alban was at first 
surprised, not conjecturing the means 
of supply, in his native land, which 
Jasper had secured in the coffers of 
Poole himself. On sounding the un- 
happy negotiator as to Jasper’s rea- 
sons, he surmised, however, one part of 
the truth—viz., that Jasper built hopes 
of better terms precisely on the fact 
that terms had been offered to him at 
all; and this induced Alban almost 
to regret that he had made any such 
overtures, and to believe that Darrell’s 
repugnance to open the door of con- 
ciliation a single inch to so sturdy a 
mendicant, was more worldly-wise 
than Alban had originally supposed. 
Yet partly, even for Darrell’s own 
security and peace, from that persua- 
sion of his own powers of manage- 
ment, which a consummate man of 
the world is apt to entertain, and 
partly from a strong curiosity to see 
the audacious son of that poor dear 
rascal Willy, and examine himself 
into the facts he asserted, and the 
objects he aimed at, Alban bade Poole 
inform Jasper that Colonel Morley 
would be quite willing to convince 
him, in a personal interview, of the 
impossibility of acceding to the pro- 
positions Jasper had made; and that 
he should be still more willing to see 
the young person whom Jasper as- 
serted to be the child of his mar- 
riage. 

Jasper, after a moment’s moody 
deliberation, declined to meet Colonel 
Morley—partly, indeed, from the 
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sensitive vanity which once had given 
him delight, and now only gave him 
pain. Meet thus—altered, fallen, 
imbruted—the fine gentleman whose 
calm eye had quelled him in the 
widow’s drawing-room in his day of 
comparative splendour—that in itself 
was distasteful to the degenerated 
bravo. But he felt as if he should be 
at more disadvantage in point of argu- 
ment with a cool and wary represen- 
tative of Darrell’s interests, than he 
should be even with Darrell himself, 
And unable to produce the child 
whom he ascribed the right to ob- 
trude, he should be but exposed to a 
fire of cross questions without a shot 
in his own locker. Accordingly, he 
declined, point-blank, to see Colonel 
Morley ; and declared that the terms 
he himself had proposed were the 
lowest he would accept. “Tell Col- 
onel Morley, however, that if negotia- 
tions fail, J shall not fail, sooner or 
later, to argue my view of the points 
in dispute with my kind father-in- 
law, and in person.” 

“Yes, hang it!” cried Poole, exas- 
perated; ‘“*go and see Darrell your- 
self. He is easily found.” 

“Ay,” answered Jasper, with the 
hardest look of his downcast side- 
long eye—‘Ay; some day or other 
it may come to that. I would rather 
not, if possible. 1 might not keep 
my temper. It is not merely a mat- 
ter of money between us, if we two 
meet. There are affronts to efface. 
Banished his house like a mangy 
dog—treated by a jackanapes law- 
yer like the dirt in the kennel! 
The Loselys, I suspect, would have 
looked down on the Darrells fifty 
years ago; and what if my father 
was born out of wedlock, is the blood 
not the same? Does the breed dwin- 
dle down for want of a gold ring and 
priest? Look at me. No: not what 
i now am; not even as you saw me 
five years ago; but as I leaped into 
youth! Was I born to cast sums 
and nib pens as a City Clerk? Aha, 
my poor father, you were wrong 
there! Blood will out! Mad devil, 
indeed, is a racer in a citizen’s gig! 
Spavined, and windgalled, and foun- 
dered—let the brute ge at last to the 
knackers; but by his eye, and his 
pluck, and his bone, the brute shows 
the stock that he came from!” 
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Dolly opened his eyes and— 
blinked. Never in his gaudy days 
had Jasper half so openly revealed 
what, perhaps, had been always a 
sore in his pride; and his outburst 
now may possibly aid the reader to 
asubtler comprehension of the arro- 
gance, and levity, and egotism, which 
accompanied his insensibility to hon- 
our, and had converted his very 
claim to the blood of a gentleman 
into an excuse for a cynic’s disdain 
of the very virtues for which a gen- 
tleman is most desirous of obtaining 
credit. But by a very ordinary pro- 
cess in the human mind, as Jasper 
had fallen lower and lower into the 
ees and dregs of fortune, his pride 
had more prominently emerged from 
the group of the other and more 
flaunting vices by which, in health 
and high spirits, it had been pushed 
aside and outshone. 

“Humph!” said Poole, after a 
pause. “If Darrell was as uncivil 
to you as he was to me, I don’t won- 
der that you owe him a grudge. 
But even if you do lose temper in 
seeing him, it might rather do good 
than not. You can make yourself 
cursedly unpleasant if you choose it; 
and perhaps you will have a better 
chance of getting your own terms if 
they see you can bite as well as 
bark! Set at Darrell, and worry 
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him ; it is not fair to worry nobody 
but me!” 

“ Dolly, don’t bluster! If I could 
stand at his door, or stop him in the 
streets, with the girl in my hand, 
your advice would be judicious. The 
world would not care for a row be- 
tween a rich man and a penniless 
son-in-law. But an interesting young 
lady, who calls him grandfather, and 
falls at his knees, he could not send 
her to hard labour; and if he does 
not believe in her birth, let the thing 
but just get into the newspapers, and 
there are plenty who will: and I 
should be in a very different position 
for treating. °Tis just because, if I 
meet Darrell again, I don’t wish that 
again it should be all bark and no 
bite, that I postpone the interview. 
All your own laziness—exert your- 
self and find the girl.” : 

“But I can’t find the girl, and 
you know it! And I tell you what, 
Mr. Losely, Colonel Morley, who is a 
very shrewd man, does not believe iz 
the girl’s existence.” 

“ Does not he! I begin to doubt 
it myself. But, at all events, you 
can’t doubt of mine, and I am grate- 
ful for yours; and since you have 
given me the trouble of coming here 
to no purpose, I may as well take the 
next week’s pay in advance—four so- 
vereigns, if you please, Dolly Poole.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


Another halt—Change of Horses—and a turn on the road. 


Oolonel Morley, on learning that 
Jasper declined a personal conference 
with himself, and that the proposal 
of an interview with Jasper’s alleged 
daughter was equally scouted or put 
aside, became still more confirmed in 
his belief that Jasper had not yet 
been blest with a daughter suffi- 
ciently artful to produce. And 
pleased to think that the sharper 
was thus unprovided with a means 
of annoyance, which, skilfully man- 
aged, might have been seriously 
harassing; and convinced that when 
Jasper found no farther notice taken 
of him, he himself would be com- 
pelled to petition for the terms he 
now rejected, the Colonel dryly in- 


formed Poole “that his interference 
was at an end; that if Mr. Losely, 
either through himself, or through 
Mr. Poole, or any one else, presum- 
ed to address Mr. Darrell direct, 
the offer previously made would be 
peremptorily and irrevocably with- 
drawn. I myself,” added the Colo- 
nel, “shall be going abroad very 
shortly for the rest of the summer; 
and should Mr. Losely, in the mean- 
while, think better of a proposal 
which secures him from want, I 
refer him to Mr. Darrell’s solicitor. 
To that proposal, according to your 
account of his destitution, he must 
come sooner or later; and I am glad 
to see that he has in yourself so judi- 
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cious an adviser’—a compliment 
which by no means consoled the mis- 
erable Poole. 

In the briefest words, Alban in- 
formed Darrell of his persuasion that 
Jasper wis not only without evidence 
to support a daughter’s claim, but 
that the daughter herself was still 
in that part of Virgil’s Hades appro- 
priated to souls that have not yet 
appeared upon the upper earth, and 
that Jasper himself, although hold- 
ing back, as might be naturally ex- 
pected, in the hope of conditions 
more to his taste, had only to be left 
quietly to his own meditations in 
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order to recognise the advantages of 
emigration, Another £100 a-year or 
so, it is true, he might bargain for, 
and such a demand might be worth 
conceding. But, on the whole, Al- 
ban congratulated Darrell upon the 
probability of hearing very little 
more of the son-in-law, and no more 
at all of the son-in-law’s danghter. 
Darrell made no comment nor re- 
ply. A grateful look, a warm pres- 
sure of the hand, and, when the sub- 
ject was changed, a clearer brow and 
livelier smile, thanked the English 
Alban better than all words. , 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Colonel Morley shows that it is not without reason that he enjoys his reputation 
of knowing something about everybody. 


“Well met,” said Darrell, the day 
after Alban had conveyed to him the 
comforting assurances which had 
taken one thorn from his side—dis- 
persed one cloud in his evening sky. 
“ Well met,” said Darrell, encounter- 
ing the Colonel a few paces from his 
own door. ‘“ Pray walk with me as 
far as the New Road. I have pro- 
mised Lionel to visit the studio of 
an artist friend of his, in whom he 
chooses to find a Raffaelle, and in 
whom I suppose, at the price of 
truth, I shall be urbanely compelled 
to compliment a dauber.” 

“Do you speak of Frank Vance?” 

“ The same!” 

“You could not visit a worthier 
man, nor compliment a more pro- 
mising artist. Vance is one of the 
few who unite gusto and patience, 
fancy and brushwork. His female 
heads, in especial, are exquisite, 
though they are all, I confess, too 
much like one another. The man 
himself is a thoroughly fine fellow. 
He has been much made of in good 
society, and remains unspoiled. You 
will find his manner rather off-hand, 
the reverse of shy; partly, perhaps, 
because he has in himself the racy 
freshness and boldness which he 
gives to his colours; partly, per- 
haps, also, because he has in his 
art the self-esteem that patricians 
take from their pedigree, and shakes 
a duke by the hand to prevent the 
duke holding out to him a finger.” 


“*Good,” said Darrell, with his rare, 
manly laugh. “ Being shy myself, 
I like men who meet one half-way. 
I see that we shall be at our ease 
with each other.” 

“ And perhaps still more when I 
tell you that he is connected with an 
old Eton friend of ours, and deriving 
great benefit from that connection; 
you remember poor Sidney Branth- 
waite ?”’ 

“To be sure. He and I were great 
friends at Eton—somewhat in the 
same position of pride and poverty. 
Of all the boys in the school we two 
had the least pocket-money. Poor 
Branthwaite! I lost sight of him 
afterwards. He went into the 
Church, got only a curacy, and died 
young.” 

“ And left a son, poorer than him- 
self, who married Frank Vance’s sis- 
ter.” 

“You don’t say so. The Branth- 
waites were of good old family ; what 
is Mr. Vance’s?” 

“ Respectable enough. Vance’s 
father was one of those clever men 
who have too many strings to their 
bow. He, too, was a painter; but 
he was also a man of letters, in a 
sort of a way—had a share in a jour- 
nal, in which he wrote Criticisms on 
the Fine Arts. A musical composer, 
too. Rather a fine gentleman, I sus- 
pect, with a wife who was rather 4 
fine lady. Their house was much 
frequented by artists and literary 
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men: old Vance, in short, was hos- 
pitable—his wife extravagant. Be- 
lieving that prosperity would do that 
justice to his pictures which his con- 
temporaries refused, Vance left to 
his family no other, provision. After 
selling his pictures and paying his 
debts, there was just enough left to 
bury him. Fortunately, Sir : 
the great painter of that day, had 
already conceived a liking to Frank 
Vance—then a mere boy—who had 
shown genius from an infant, as all 
true artists do. Sir took him 
into his studio and gave him les- 
sons. It would have been unlike 
Sir , who was open-hearted but 
close-fisted, to give anything else. 
But the boy contrived to support his 
mother and sister. That fellow, who 
is now as arrogant a stickler for the 
dignity of art as you or my Lord 
Chancellor may be for that of the 
bar, stooped then to deal c’andes- 
tinely with fancy-shops, and imitate 
Watteau on fans. I have now two 
hand-screens that he painted for a 
shop in Rathbone Place. I suppose 
he may have got 10s, for them, and 
now any admirer of Frank’s would 
give £100 a-piece for them.” 

“That is the true soul in which 
genius lodges, and out of which fire 
springs,’ cried Darrell, cordially. 
“Give me the fire that lurks in 
the flint, and answers by light the 
stroke of the hard steel. I’m glad 
Lionel has won a friend in such a 
man. Sidney Branthwaite’sson mar- 
ried Vance’s sister—after Vance had 
won reputation ?” 

“No; while Vance was still a boy. 
Young Arthur Branthwaite was an 
orphan. If he had any living rela- 
tions, they were too poor to assist 
him. He wrote poetry much praised 
by the critics (they deserve to be 
hanged, those crities!)—seribbled, I 
suppose, in old Vance’s journal; saw 
Mary Vance a little before her father 
died ; fell in love with her; and on 
the strength of a volume of verse, in 
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which the critics all solemnly de- 
posed to his surpassing riches—of 
imagination, rushed to the altar, 
and sacrificed a wife to the Muses! 
Those villanous critics will have a 
dark account to render in the next 
world! Poor Arthur Branthwaite! 
For the sake of our old friend his 
father, I bought a copy of his little 
volume. Little as this volume was, 
I could not read it through.” 

“ What !—below contempt ?” 

“On the contrary, above compre- 


hension. All poetry praised by 
critics nowadays is as hard to 
understand as a hieroglyphic. I 


own a weakness for Pope and com- 
mon sense. I could keep up with our 
age as far as Byron; after him I was 
thrown out. However, Arthur was 
declared by the critics to be a great 
improvement on Byron—more ‘ poe- 
tical in form’—more ‘ asthetically 
artistic-——more objective’ or ‘ subjec- 
tive’ (I am sure I forget which, but 
it was one or the other, nonsensical, 
and not English) in his views of man 
and nature. Very possibly. All I 
know is—I bought the poems, but 
could not read them ; the critics read 
them, but did not buy. All that 
Frank Vance could make by paint- 
ing hand-screens and fans and album 
scraps, he sent, I believe, to the poor 
poet; but I fear it did not suffice. 
Arthur, I suspect, must have been 
publishing another volume on his 
own account. [I saw a Monody 
on something or other, by Arthur 
Branthwaite, advertised, and no 
doubt Frank’s fans and hand-screens 
must have melted into the printer’s 
bill. But the Monody never ap- 
peared: the poet died, his young 
wife too. Frank Vance remains a 
bachelor, and sneers at gentility— 
abhors poets—is insulted if you pro- 
mise posthumous fame—gets the 
best price he can for his pictures— 
and is proud to be thought a miser, 
Here we are at his door.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Romantic Love pathologically regarded by Frank Vance and Alban Morley. 


Vance was before his easel, Lionel that day to Frank Vance. The two 
looking over his shoulder. Never men took to each other at once, and 
was Darrell more genial than he was talked as familiarly as if the retired 
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lawyer and the rising painter were 
old fellow-travellers along the same 
road of life. Darrell was really an 
exquisite judge of art, and his praise 
was the more gratifying, because dis- 
criminating. Of course he gave the 
due meed of panegyric to the female 
heads, by which the artist had be- 
come so renowned. Lionel took his 
kinsman aside, and with a mourn- 
ful expression of face, showed him 
the portrait by which all those vary- 
ing ideals had been suggested—the 
portrait of Sophy as Titania. 

“ And that is Lionel,” said the 
artist, pointing to the rough outline 
of Bottom. 

“ Pish!” said Lionel, angrily. Then 
turning to Darrell—“This is the 
Sophy we have failed to find, sir— 
is it not a lovely face ?” 

“Tt isindeed,” said Darrell. “ But 
that nameless refinement in expres- 
sion—that arch yet tender elegance 
in the simple, watchful attitude— 
these, Mr. Vance, must be your addi- 
tions to the original.” 

“No, I assure you, sir,” said Lio- 
nel; ‘“‘ besides that elegance, that re- 
finement, there was a delicacy in the 
look and air of that child, to which 
Vance failed to do justice. Own it, 
Frank.” 

“Reassure yourself, Mr. Darrell,” 
said Vance, “ of any fears which Lio- 
nel’s enthusiasm might excite. He 
tells me that Titania is in America; 
yet, after all, I would rather he saw 
her again—no cure for love at first 
sight like a second sight of the be- 
loved object after a long absence.” 

DarreE_L (somewhat gravely).— 
“A hazardous remedy—it might kill, 
if it did not cure.” 

Coronet Moritry.—‘I suspect, 
from Vance’s manner, that he has 
tested its efficacy on his own person.” 

Lionet.—“* No, mon Colonel— 
I'll answer for Vance. He in love! 
Never.” 

Vance coloured—gave a touch to 
the nose of a Roman senator in the 
famous classical picture which he 
was then painting for a merchant at 
Manchester—and made no reply. 


Darrell looked at the artist with a 
sharp and searching glance. 

CoLonEL Mortry.—“ Then all the 
more credit to Vance for his intuitive 
perception 


of philosophical truth. 
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Suppose, my dear Lionel, that we 
light, one idle day, on a beautiful 
novel, a glowing romance—suppose 
that, by chance, we are torn from 
the book in the middle of the inte. 
rest—we remain under the spell of 
the illusion—we recall the scenes— 
we try to guess what should have 
been the sequel—we think that no 
romance ever was so captivating, 
simply because we were not allowed 
to conclude it. Well, if, some years 
afterwards, the romance fall again in 
our way, and we open at the page 
where we left off, we cry, in the 
maturity of our sober judgment, 
*‘Mawkish stuff!—is this the same 
thing that I once thought so beauti- 
fal ?—how one’s tastes do alter!” 

Darrett.— Does it not depend 
on the age in which one began the 
romance ?” 

Lionet.— Rather, let me think, 
sir, upon the real depth of the inter- 
est—the true beauty of the—” 

V ANOEk (interrupting).— “ Heroine ? 
—Not at all, Lionel. I once fell in 
love—incredible as it may seem to 
you—nine years ago last January. 
I was too poor then to aspire to any 
young lady’s hand—therefore I did 
not tell my love, but ‘let concealment,’ 
et cetera, et cetera. She went away 
with her mamma to complete her 
education on the Continent. I re- 
mained, ‘Patience on a monument,’ 
She was always before my eyes— 
the slenderest, shyest creature—just 
eighteen. I never had an idea that 
she could grow any older, less slender, 
or less shy. Well, four years after- 
wards (just before we made our 
excursion into Surrey, Lionel), she 
returned to England, still unmarried. 
I went to a party at which J knew 
she was to be—saw her, and was 
cured.” 

“Bad case of smallpox, or what?” 
asked the Colonel, smiling. 

Vanor.—“ Nay; everybody said 
she was extremely improved—that 
was the mischief—she had improved 
herself out of my fancy. I had been 
faithful as wax to one settled im- 
pression, and when I saw a fine, full- 
formed, young Frenehified lady, quite 
at her ease, armed with eye-glass and 
bouguet and bustle, away went my 
dream of the slim blushing maiden. 
The Colonel is quite right, Lionel; 
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the romance once suspended, ’tis a 
haunting remembrance till thrown 
again in your way, but complete dis- 
illusion if we try to renew it; though 
Iswear that in my case the interest 
was deep, and the heroine improved 
in her beauty. So with you and that 
dear little creature. See her again, 
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and you will tease me no more to 
give you that portrait of Titania at 
watch over Bottom’s soft slumbers. 
All a Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Lionel. Titania fades back into the 
arms of Oberon, and would not be 
Titania if you could make her—Mrs. 
Bottom.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
a 


Even Colonel Morley, knowing everybody and everything, is puzzled when it comes 
to the plain question—“ What will he do with it?” 


“JT am delighted with Vance,” said 
Darrell, when he and the Colonel were 
again walking arm-in-arm. “His is 
not one of those meagre intellects 
which have nothing to spare out of 
the professional line. He has humour. 
Humour—strength’s rich superflu- 
ity.” 

“T like your definition,” said the 
Colonel. “And humour in Vance, 
though fantastic, is not without sub- 
tlety. There was much real kind- 
ness in his obvious design to quiz 
Lionel. out of that silly enthusiasm 
for—” 

“For a pretty child, reared up to 
be a strolling player,” interrupted 


5 


Darrell. ‘Don’t call it silly en- 
thusiasm. I call it chivalrous com- 
passion. Were it other than com- 


passion, it would not be enthusiasin, 
it would be degradation. But do 
you believe, then, that Vance’s con- 
fession of first love, and its cure, was 
but a whimsical invention ?” 

Coronet Morey. — “Not so. 
Many a grave truth is spoken jest- 
ingly. I have no doubt that, allow- 
ing for the pardonable exaggeration 
of a raconteur, Vance was narrating 
an episode in his own life.” 

Darreti.—“ Do yon think that a 
grown man, who has ever really felt 
love, can make a jest of it, and to 
mere acquaintances ?” 

Cotonzt Mortey.—“ Yes ; if he be 
so thoroughly cured that he has made 
a jest of it to himself. And the more 
lightly he speaks of it, perhaps the 
more solemnly at one time he felt it. 
Levity is his revenge on the passion 
that fooled him.” 

Darrett.—“ You are evidently an 
experienced philosopher in the lore 
of such folly. ‘ Consultus insapientis 








ad 
sapientia.’ Yet I can scarcely be- 
lieve that you have ever been in 
love.” 

“Yes, I have,” said the Oolonel, 
bluntly, “‘and very often! Every- 
body at my age has—except yourself. 
So like a man’s observation, that,” 
continued the Colonel, with much 
tartness. “No man ever thinks an- 
other man capable of a profound and 
romantic sentiment ! ” 

Darretit.—“* True; I own my 
shallow fault, and beg you ten thou- 
sand pardons. So then you really 
believe, from your own experi- 
ence, that there is much in Vance’s 
theory and your own very happy 
illustration? Could we, after many 
years, turn back to the romance 
at the page at which we left off, we 
should—” 

CotonEL Mortey. — “ Not care a 
straw to read on! Oertainly, haif 
the peculiar charm of a person be- 
loved must be ascribed to locality and 
circumstance.” 

Darrett.—“I don’t quite under- 
stand you.” 

Coronet Moritry.—* Then, as you 
liked my former illustration, I will 
explain myself by another one, more 
homely. In a room to which you are 
accustomed, there is a piece of fur- 
niture, or an ornament, which so 
exactly suits the place, that you say 
—‘ The prettiest thing I ever saw!’ 
You go away—you return—the piece 
of furniture or the ornament has been 
moved into another room. You see 
it there, and you say—‘ Bless me, is 
that the thing I so mach admired !’ 
The strange room does not suit it— 
losing its old associations and acces- 
sories, it has lost its charm. So it is 
with human beings — seen in one 
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place the place would be nothing 
without them—seen in another, the 
place without them would be all the 
better.” 

DarreELt (musingly).—‘ There are 
some puzzles in life which resemble 
the riddles a child asks you to solve. 
Your imagination cannot descend low 
enough for the right guess. Yet, 
when you are told, you are obliged 
to say—‘ How clever!’ Man lives to 
learn.” 

“Since you have arrived at that 
conviction,” replied Colonel Morley, 
argused by his friend’s gravity, “I 
hope that you will rest satistied with 
the experience of Vance and myself; 
and that if you have a mind to pro- 
pose to one of the young ladies whose 
merits we have already discussed, you 
will not deem it necessary to try what 
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effect a prolonged absence might pro- 
duce on your good resolution.” 

‘*No!” said Darrell, with sudden 
animation. ‘ Before three days are 
over, my mind shall be made up.” 

‘* Bravo !—as to whom of the three 
you would ask in marriage? ” 

“Oras to the idea of ever marrying 
again. Adieu. I am going to knock 
at that door.” 

“Mr. Vyvyan’s! Ah, is it so, in- 

“deed ? Verily, you area true Dare-all.” 

“Do not be alarmed. I go after- 
wards to an exhibition with Lady 
Adela, and I dine with the Carr 
Viponts. My choice is not yet made, 
and my hand still free.” 

“His hand still free!” muttered 
the Colonel, pursuing his walk alone. 
** Yes—but, three days hence—What 
will he do with it?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Guy Darrell’s Decision. 


Guy Darrell returned home from 
Carr Vipont’s dinner at a late hour. 
On his table was a note from Lady 
Adela’s father, cordially inviting 
Darrell to pass the next week at his 
country house. London was now 
emptying fast. On the table-tray was 
a parcel, containing a book which 
Darrell had lent to Miss Vyvyan 
some weeks ago, and a note from her- 
self. In calling at her father’s house 
that morning, he had learned that Mr. 
Vyvyan had suddenly resolved to 
take her into Switzerland, with the 
view of passing the next winter in 
Italy. The room was filled with 
loungers of both sexes. Darrell had 
stayed but a short time. The leave- 
taking had been somewhat formal— 
Flora unusually silent. He opened 
her note, and read the first lines list- 
lessly; those that followed, with a 
changing cheek and an earnest eye. 
He laid down the note very gently, 
again took it up, and reperused. Then 
he held it to the candle, and it drop- 
ped from his hand in tinder. “The 
innocent child,” murmured he, with 
a soft parental tenderness; “she 


knows not what she writes.” Ile 


began to pace the room with his 
habitual restlessness when in solitary 
thought—often stopping—often sigh- 
ing heavily. At length his faee. 
cleared—his lips became firmly set. 
He summoned his favourite servant. 
“ Mills,” said he, “I shall leave town 
on horseback as soon as the sun rises. 
Put what I may require for a day or 
two into the saddle-bags. Possibly, 
however, I may be back by din- 
ner-time. Call me at five o’clock, 
and then go round to the stables. 
I shall require no groom to attend 
me.” 

The next morning, while the streets 
were deserted, no houses as yet astir, 
but the sun bright, the air fresh, Guy 
Darrell rode from his door. He did 
not return the same day, nor the next, 
nor at all. But, late in the evening 
of the second day, his horse, reek- 
ing-hot and evidently hard-ridden, 
stopped at the porch of Fowley 
Manor-House; and Darrell flang 
himself from the saddle, and into 
Fairthorn’s arms. “ Back again— 
back again—and to leave no more!” 
said he, looking round; “ Spes et 
Fortuna valete !” 
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“ Soldiers, wake! the day is peeping ; 
Honour ne'er was won in sleeping.”—Soorr. 


TuE route came on the afternoon 
of the 26th January, 1858, to march 
next morning. We started about 8 
am. but the day was so cloudy 
and foggy that it was almost impos- 
sible to see to strike our tents, and 
for obscurity, quite resembled one in 
favoured England. Moving on the 
high-road, we passed over the scene 
of the action fought on the 5th Janua- 
ry by the troops under the command 
of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, and saw many mementoes of 
the cavalry pursuit still remaining on 
the roadside. 

We halted at Khodagunge, and, 
following the high-road, reached 
Cawnpore by the regular marches on 
the 8d February. From the last 
march to this station I rode to see 
Bhithoor, the abode of the wretch 
Nana Sahib. The place was occu- 
pied by some of our troops anda 
company of Sappers. The residence 
of the Nana is “ not,”"—a heap of 
ruins marks the place where it once 
stood. 

The town looked miserable enough, 
and but for the filth of the place I 
should have thought it deserted ; 
all the country round, however, was 
cultivated with the usual care, and 
covered by the most luxuriant crops. 
But nearer Cawnpore this state of 
things altered considerably ; and for 
some miles from the city the fields 
were either left without culture, or 
the crop had been entirely destroyed. 

Just as we were entering the can- 
tonment we were surprised to see a 
number of natives, evidently recruits, 
undergoing instruction quite in the 
old style, under their havildars and 
native officers. The sight itself 
seemed so strange to us in such a 
place, that one of our officers rode 
up and asked one of the drill instrue- 


tors for what purpose these men 
were being drilled. The reply, 


coming as it did from a man of one 
of those regiments who had fought 
the death at Lucknow, 
ominous—“ Oorané 


for 
was 


us to 
most 


ké 





wasté;” literally, “to blow them 
away.” 

We encamped close to the two 
barracks in which Sir Hugh Wheeler 
had made his stand, and nothing 
could be more wretched than the 
aspect these presented. You are of 
course aware in England what the 
place is like, both by verbal descrip- 
tion and photography; yet every- 
thing must fall short of the truth. 
Standing amidst the ruins, we no 
longer wondered that our brave men 
had been at last obliged to come to 
terms; the real wonder was, how 
men could possibly have made a 
stand in such a place. The question 
must have occurred to every mind, 
“where are the defences?” and as 
nothing had been altered when we 
were there, the reply was, ‘there 
were really none!” The shallow 
ditch, perhaps two feet deep, had 
not been completed round the two 
barracks which, completely riddled 
by round-shot, alone afforded any 
protection ; and nothing could more 
distinctly prove the want of real 
courage on the part of the mutineers 
than their having been effectually re- 
sisted for even one day. 

While here, we were joined by 
Captain Sallusbury, Lieuts. Maxwell, 
Magniac, and Hall, who had returned 
from England; the latter had, how- 
ever, formed part of the garrison of 
Lucknow, and returned with the 
Commander-in-Chief’s army from 
that place. The former of these offi- 
cers brought up a large draft of re- 
cruits for the regiment—an increase 
much required to fill the vacancies in 
our ranks. 

The regiment left Cawnpore on 
the morning of the 6th, crossing the 
Ganges by the bridge of boats into 
Oude, moving towards Oonao, On 
this march, though the land seemed 
as fully cultivated as usual, there 
was no longer that degree of atten- 
tion to agriculture so remarkable on 
the right bank of the river, and 
which has been long under British 
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rule. The villages, too, more resem- 
bled peopled forts than an assemblage 
of houses occupied by cultivators, and 
are quite strong enough to resist the 
attacks of troops unprovided with ar- 
tillery. 

We reached Oonao about 1 P.M. 
on the 6th, and remained there until 
the 11th. At this place the Rifles 
had formed quite a strong intrenched 
camp, simple in detail, yet most effi- 
cient. There was a ditch some four 
feet deep, the earth from which 
formed the curtain of the work, 
while small bastions, armed with 
light field-guns at the corners, well 
loopholed, enabled the defenders to 
pour in a flanking fire on any 
assailants. Altogether the work 
was most creditable, and showed 
how strongly, and with how little 
trouble, a small camp might be 
fortified. On the 11th we marched 
to Nuwabgunge, halting until the 
Qist. It must not, however, be 
thought that these were days of 
rest. The men were constantly em- 
ployed in escorting trains of carts 
or camels, the materials intended for 
the siege of Lucknow passing con- 
tinually on the road for that place. 

On the 2ist of February orders 
were issued for us to be prepared to 
march to Bunnee when relieved by 
the Rifles; but early on the 22d, we 
were direeted to make no stay at that 
place, but march on to Alambagh. 
The regiment moved out of camp at 
9 a.m., and reached Bunnee at 12 
o’clock ; here the band of the 79th 
Highlanders came out to meet us, 
playing in advance as we marched 
past their camp. We also received 
most cordial invitations from the 
officers to partake of their hospi- 
tality ; however, though much gra- 
tified, we were unable to accept of 
their kindness. We had heard pre- 
viously to this that we formed part of 
the Fifth Brigade, composed of H.M.’s 
23d and 79th regiments, commanded 
by Brigadier Douglas, and glad were 
we to find ourselves in such good 
company. 

The country appeared to be still 
less cultivated as we advanced into 
Oude ; but on leaving Bunnee the 
term barren could hardly be mis- 
applied, extensive plains of sandy 
soil, sparsely covered with thorns or 
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wiry grass, forming the landscape; 
while the mirage, this day frequently 
seen, only tended to delude the ima- 
gination with false ideas of extended 
lakes and fruitful groves; where 
crops existed, they were, with the 
exception of a few favoured locali- 
ties, markedly inferior to those on 
the Cawnpore side of the Ganges, 
Having marched some miles through 
this uninteresting country, we reach- 
ed a deserted village; on passing a 
little beyond which we came in sight 
of the camp of the army under §ir 
James Outram. There, within those 
tents, were the gallant few who had 
held the thousands of Oude ard rebel 
Sepoys in check so long; yet, who 
could fancy it was an army in frontof 
a large city occupied by a numerons 
enemy? Now and then a shot was 
fired from heavy guns, but these were 
such exceptional events that nothing 
could have seemed more quiet than 
when we marched in. 

The camp was formed to the right 
of the high-road, and our tents 
pitched next to the Engineers, about 
a mile distant, and in rear of the 
main body. The fort of Jellallabad 
was to our left; and as that post, in 
which all supplies for the siege were 
being collected, had been attacked 8 
day or two before our arrival, it was 
probably with the intention that we 
might protect that post, should it be 
necessary, that we were encamped in 
our present situation. 

On the 24th the enemy came out 
in considerable force ; but being 
obliged to make a detour to the right, 
so as to avoid the batteries along our 
front, they exposed themselves to a 
cavalry charge, and although they 
could not be pursued to any distance, 
yet two guns were captured by our 
horse. On the Ist, the Chief rode 
into camp, and we heard that the 
whole of the artillery and siege-train 
was in park a few miles to our rear; 
and early on the morning of the 2d, 
H. M.’s 42d, 88th, 58d, 93d, a Sikh 
regiment with cavalry, and a large 
train of artillery, moving across our 
front, told us the final move was be- 
ing made. In about two hours the 
reports of cannon made us aware that 
they had come in contact with the 
enemy ; the firing soon ceased, and 
the glad news was brought in, that 
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the enemy had been driven back, and 
the Dilkhoosha occupied. We were 
warned to march at 2 a.m., the next 
morning; we moved from camp there- 
fore at half-past one, and proceeded 
very slowly, as we protected a large 
and important train of guns, am- 
munition, and stores. The march, 
which occupied ten hours, was exces- 
sively tedious, and our tents came up 
very late to the ground, which was 
perhaps a mile in rear of the Dilk- 
hoosha, a post occupied by our troops, 
and an occasional shot told us that 
it was not distant from the enemy’s 
lines. A brisk fire drew us away 
from breakfast to see what was going 
on, but we were unable to distin- 
guish who were engaged in this little 
affair. At 8 p.m., we were direct- 
el to move to the front, leaving 
our teuts standing: marching to the 
left of the Dilkhoosha, we entered 
a large mango-grove—Mahommed 
Bagh—surrounded by a wall, which 
extended to within 700 yards of the 
enemy’s batteries. In the centre of 
the grove, or I might rather call it a 
park, were two tanks, nearly dry, 
the depth from the top of the bank 
being about 15 feet, in one of which 
the men off duty were desired to 
make themselves comfortable; at any 
rate, we were here well sheltered from 
the shot of the enemy, and fortu- 
nately they seemed to have no shell 
to spare, as three only fell in the en- 
closure during the time we were there, 
and of these one did not explode. I 
found that it was made of brass, 
very badly cast, and about the size 
of a 9-pound shot. Round-shot was 
fired pretty constantly at us, and 
rendered a promenade under the 
pleasant shade of the trees rather ex- 
citing, the sound of 18 or 9 pound 
shot crashing through the branches 
being not quite so agreeable as listen- 
ing to a regimental band. However, 
by attending to the direction the balls 
took, it was by no means a matter of 
danger to move about under such 
deep cover. The course taken by 
round-shot, after striking live timber, 
is sometimes very peculiar. Captain 
Cunliffe) who commanded us, while 
visiting the pickets, saw an 18-pound 
shot strike full against a mango-tree ; 
the projectile rebounded about thirty 
yards, and then, much to Captain 
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Cunliffe’s surprise, began spinning 
with the utmost rapidity; and then, 
instead of bounding off at an angle, 
as he momentarily expected (and 
it was most unpleasantly close), it 
again moved in a straight line, and, 
striking the tree it had first hit, there 
remained. In this grove we could 
distinctly hear the bugle-calls of the 
enemy, and they seemed to have an 
extra number of drummers; on the 
left, indeed, our sentries at night 
were relieved by the time kept in the 
enemy’s lines. The duty was very 
heavy for our weak corps, from the 
great extent of wall to be guarded; 
only one hundred men were off duty, 
and these remained fully accoutred, 
so that after forty hours we were not 
sorry to return to camp on the morn- 
ing of the 5th. 


“ And we ran, and they ran; 
And they ran, and we ran; 
And we ran, and they ran 
Awa, man.”—Battle of Sherifimudr. 


“The Dilkhoosha” (Heart’s De- 
light) is a large building in the style 
of a French chateau, standing in an 
extensive enclosure, formerly a deer- 
park; and about twelve hundred yards 
to the north stands the “ Martiniére,” 
built somewhat in the same style— 
both erected by General Martin, a 
Swiss, formerly in the service of the 
King of Oude. The general made 
a large fortune in all kinds of curious 
ways—polishing diamonds forming 
part of his military duties. It is said 
that the Martiniére was built by him 
in the hopes of the king becoming a 
purchaser: the king, however, seeing 
that the general was very infirm, 
considered that he might get the 
building at a cheaper rate. The old 
soldier was not thus to be out- 
manceuvred, for he directed his 
body to be buried within the build- 
ing; and as natives dislike living 
among tombs, the expectations of the 
king were not realised. The rest of 
his property he applied to # noble 
purpose—being bequeathed to a 
charity for the support of orphans. 
The enemy held possession of the 
Martiniére, which was, however, 80 
immediately under the guns in the 
defences they had erected on the city 
side of the canal, that it would have 
been of little use in taking this ad- 
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vanced position, till prepared to act 
against their second line of defence. 
Only a desultory fire, therefore, was 
kept up on the building—probably 
more to mask our real intentions than 
for any other purpose, 

On the evening of the 5th we were 
ordered to be in readiness to move 
at 2 a.m. of the day following, and as 
all baggage was to remain behind, 
we concluded that we should be ac- 
tively empioyed on the morrow. We 
marched as directed, moving towards 
the Dilkhoosha, but keeping to the 
right of that building; just before 
daylight, as we marched very slowly 
and were frequently halted, we reach- 
ed the river Goomtee, which was 
passed by one of the excellent bridges 
constructed by the engineers the day 
before ; “we then turned to the right, 
thus moving away from Lucknow, 
and having marched a short mile, 
were halted until daylight. Just as 
the grey of the morning made things 
indistinctly visible, I was struck by the 
appearance of a most powerful horse, 
and so taken up with the animal was 
I that I forgot for a minute to look 
at the rider. One glance, however, 
told me that the Bayard of the East 
was there. Yes, there sat the gallant 
Outram, quietly inhaling the fragrant 
weed, and looking as unconcerned as 
though he was out for a morning 
ride, and proud were we to form part 
of the force under such a leader. The 
men were now ordered to breakfast, 
each having a day's rations with him ; 
as it chanced, we were standing in 
a pea-field, so of course the oppor- 
tunity for a laugh was too good 
to be lost by a wit of the 23d :— 
“Ah!” said he, “if the General 
would only send the ducks, we have 
got the pease convenient!” After 
the men were refreshed we advanced, 
but more to the north, so that we 
were in fact moving round Lucknow ; 
and we were able to see that we 
formed part of a corps-d’armée, com- 
posed of the Rifle Brigade, 23d, 79th 
Highlanders, 2d Sikhs under Green, 
9th Lancers, Queen’s Bays, Probyn’s 
Horse, and, I think, some other irre- 
gular cavalry, with a formidable 
train of light artillery. It was a 
magnificent sight, the Rifles in green, 
the gallant 23d Fusiliers in their ad- 
mirable dress, looking so ready for 
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work, the old 1st in their blue caps 
and tunics and clean white bel 
the 79th, with waving plumes and 
tartans, the well-tried Sikhs, the 
gorgeous Bays, and the Lancers, the 
glorious 9th: who so glad to see the 
old dirty-shirts! Many were the 
greetings as they passed in the morn- 
ing’s uncertain light; ‘Good morn- 
ing, Fusiliers;” and “what! is that 
the old 1st once more?” “And 
where is and ?” were the 
frequent questions as they rode along, 
responded to with hearty good-feel- 
ing by our men. Truly the fores 
which crossed the Goomtee was a 
choice one, and of which any soldier 
might be proud to form a part. 

The ground was undulating, s0 
that the movements could be seen as 
each regiment marched along, and 
in the cool morning it was most ex- 
hilarating. As the day advanced, 
however, the sun became extremely 
warm, and the want of a good supply 
of water made this the more felt; the 
men, too, marched with fixed bayo- 
nets, and carried arms the whole of 
the morning after breakfast, and 
were, therefore, a good deal tired 
when the report of heavy guns and 
the firing of musketry about 12 
o’clock told us some part of our foree 
was engaged. Just then we were 
making our way through some rhuba 
khets (fields of a grain growing ona 
long stalk) and young mango-trees, 
and these being above our heads we 
were unable to see what was going 
on. Getting free from this sort of 
cover, we entered an open space 
with the dry bed of a river running 
down its centre; here we saw our 
cavalry in front with the artillery, 
and on these the enemy were firing; 
but their position being under trees 
they could not be very distinctly 
made out; for if Delhi is green with 
many gardens, Lucknow is still more 
verdant; and until you get abso- 
lutely within the city, or quite close 
to it, you see but parts of the build- 
ings peeping out from the surround- 
ing greenery. Lieut. Money’s defi- 
nition, when asked what Lucknow 
was like, is probably as good a de- 
scription of the place as can be given 
in a few words: “It is the greenest 
city in the world;” “and very be- 
coming, too, considering that it is 4 
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Mohammedan city, and green their 
holy colour,” put in Cunliffe. As I 
said before, we game upon the open 
plain, and moved down to the bed of 
the stream, where we halted; and 
we could not have been very far 
from the enemy, since while here 
three round shot passed over the 
column, fortunately without injury to 
any one in the rear. One or two 
guns of our light artillery now 
opened on the enemy from our left, 
seemingly with the intention of as- 
certaining the weight and number 
of their cannon, as very shortly after 
we moved off to the right, and about 
14 p.m. took up a position in an en- 
closure shaded by large mango-trees. 
Here we rested, strong pickets being 
sent out in advance; for we were 
only about one and a half mile 
from the enemy’s works, Our tents 
and baggage came up so late at 
night that we were all sound 
asleep before they arrived, and pre- 
ferred sleeping on the ground to 
pitching the tents in the dark. On 
the morning of the 7th we moved 
out of our resting-place, the camp 
marked out, and tents pitched; men 
and officers were then sitting down 
to breakfast when the report of 
several cannon—seven shot from 
which fell into our men’s tents, 
wounding two of the Fusiliers and 
,one camp-follower—told us the 
enemy were close, and must have 
advanced very rapidly. The regi- 
ment fell in at once, and was ordered 
with other corps to the front; the 
enemy retired as quickly as they 
came out, pounded by our artillery. 
The 1st never fired a shot. The vil- 
lages in front were then strongly 
occupied, the main body returning 
into camp. 

Here I must mention the conduct 
of Lance-corporal Maclean, No. 4 
Company, as illustrative of the spirit 
pervading the ist Fusiliers. This 
man had lost four of his fingers 
by a musket-ball at Puttialee, our 
Doctor, who used to make a great 
fuss about having kept the thumb, 
talking no end about conservative 
surgery, or some such stuff, as if 
Maclean would not have been much 
better with a whole wooden hand 
than with one flesh thumb; how- 
ever, the man himself, strange to 
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say, seemed to have more pride in 
this odd digit than many in their 
whole five, and on this day nothing 
would please him but he must; go 
out; and as he could not carry a 
musket, he took a sword: and this 
is the stuff the old lst was made of 
in 1858. i 

Daring the 7th and 8th the enemy 
continued to annoy our pickets by a 
fire from guns to which we were 
unable to reply effectually with our 
field-artillery ; but it was quite 
astonishing to see how beautifully 
the Rifles, taking advantage of every 
particle of cover, kept them in check, 
and, by preventing their observing 
our arrangements, rendered their 
fire almost useless. On the 8th 
nothing was done, but all were 
aware that the final contest would 
not long be deferred, and few were 
without that restless sort of excite- 
ment usually felt, though perhaps 
not acknowledged, before engaging 
in mortal strife. By the evening 
it was known throughout camp 
that operations would commence on 
the right, and that Outram’s divi- 
sion would advance to the attack 
after the batteries of the enemy were 
silenced by our heavy guns, which 
had now come up. The particular 
duty assigned to the ist European 
Bengal Fusiliers was to protect the 
heavy pieces, which were to be 
moved into battery at 2 a.m. 
Shortly, then, before that hour on 
the 9th of March we were drawn 
up before our tents, and as the 
elephants slowly drew their load 
along the sandy road, we left our 
parade-ground and advanced with 
them. Thus we marched about a 
mile, when we reached the advanced 
picket; here the main body halted, 
two companics only going on with 
the guns to the battery. It was a 
moonlight morning, so we could 
make out the line of trees in which 
the enemy were sheltered, and the 
noise in their camp could be dis- 
tinctly heard; we were therefore 
surprised that the trumpeting of one 
of the elephants, and the clanking of 
the chains attached to the artillery- 
waggons, did not draw down on us 
the kind attentions of their gunners, 
for that we were well within range 
was proved by the state of the trees 
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on the road-side. All; however, 
passed off quietly ; every arrangement 
was complete, and at daylight the 
whole of the 1st, except those who 
were on picket, moved down imme- 
diately in rear of the guns. The work 
then commenced by our heavy bat- 
tery opening on the line of the enemy’s 
works, No reply was made, except 
from one light gun, which was not 
fired more than thrice; it was evident 
therefore that the enemy must have 
withdrawn their guns, or were afraid 
to use them. In the mean time the 
troops on the right belonging to our 
division were sweeping through the 
cover to their front, acting against 
the left flank of the enemy. Our 
battery now began to search the en- 
tire front with grape, and then the 
order was given to the Ist Fusiliers, 
with two companies of H.M.’s 79th, 
to advance. Numbers 1, 2, and 3 
companies were sent out to skirmish 
under Captain Cunliffe, Captain 
Hume having joined and assumed 
command on the 7th. The remain- 
der of the regiment moved in sup- 
port, with the light artillery on our 
left. We crossed the Kokrail, a 
small stream, and marched up a 
gentle rise of a short distance, when 
the word “charge” was given; on 
rush the Fusiliers over a long tract 
of heavy sand with a cheer, and are 
quickly in the trench cut by the enemy 
for their musketry. The large house, 
coloured yellow, in the centre of their 
position, was also quickly entered 
and occupied by our men. Just then 
Outram came up, and directed our 
colours to be fixed on the top ofa 
small summer-room which had been 
constructed on the second story 
of the building. This had been 
much shattered by our shot, never- 
theless young Battye mounted, and 
fixed the colours there. This was 
the signal of our success to Sir Colin, 
who was awaiting the result of our 
operations at the Dilkhoosha. Mean- 
while the body of the regiment push- 
ed on resolutely after the enemy, fol- 
lowing them up the river until we 
met the Rifles, who had advanced 
from the right; we then halted, 
occupying the houses and breast- 
works on the banks of the stream, 
and keeping up a fire of musketry 
upon the enemy, who held the walis 





and gardens on the city side of the 
Goomtee. In the meantime those of 
the regiment who kad been left at 
the yellow house, found that though 
the second story and upper rooms 
had been cleared of the enemy, 
yet on the ground-floor there were 
many Sepoys, and these men made g 
most desperate stand. Keeping be- 
hind the doorways they were able, 
without being exposed, to shoot any 
one attempting to enter ; and to reach 
them, excepting by entering the door, 
was impossible. Lieutenant Money 
was ordered with a company to clear 
out the place, but in making the at- 
tempt three or four of our men were 
killed, and several wounded. Straw 
was then bronght to the doorways, 
and, being ignited, such a smoke 
produced as must have suffocated 
any but a native. The party upon 
the top of the house, not aware of 
these proceedings of their friends 
below, were somewhat taken aback 
when they saw flames and smoke 
bursting from the second story, par- 
ticularly as knowing the way in 
which powder is usually left about 
on these occasions; they instantly 
thought that there must be loose 
powder upon the premises; they 
therefore made a precipitate retreat, 
and were very glad to find them- 
selves out of the building. 

After the straw had ceased burn- 
ing, some of our men again attempt- 
ed to enter the lower story; but an- 
other casualty told them that Pandy, 
though singed, was still active. 
Holes were now cut through the 
floor of the second story, and live 
shell dropped from above; these 
exploded, but seemingly without in- 
juring the lodgers; for Captain St. 
George and Lieutenant Magniac en- 
tering one of the rooms, the former 
was shot through the body. Captain 
Hume, commanding the regiment, 
had also a very narrow escape; and 
Captain Anderson, of the Sikhs, 
was shot dead. Artillery was now 
brought to the house; and the Pan- 
dies, seeing now that their time was 
come, made a rush for the river; all 
were quickly killed except two—one 
of these ran nearly 300 yards before 
he was hit; the last reached the 
stream and plunged in; he was a very 
strong muscular man, doubtless the 
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pulwan (champion wrestler) of some 
native regiment, and he swam brave- 
ly; though the byjlets whistled round 
him, he seemed t@ escape injury. He 
had reached the shallow water, and 
was almost out of danger, when 
Hospital-Serjeant Wilson, who had 
gone to bring in some wounded men, 
borrowed a musket, took a steady 
aim, and the Pandy fell forward upon 
his face, never more to rise, 

The above occurred about 2 P.M., 
at which time companies 8 and 10 
were directed to move to the left, to 
protect the heavy guns sent to en- 
filade the enemy’s second line of de- 
fence, and against which the force 
directly under Sir Colin Campbell, 
having captured the Martiniére, had 
now advanced. This party was under 
command of Captain Sallusbury, and 
going down the stream, they soon 
came to that part of the enemy’s bat- 
teries which touched upon the river. 
Here the Pandies had made a deep 
cut, communicating with the Goomtee 
and the canal, for a little below this 
point the Lucknow canal runs into 
the river. The heavy guns were un- 
limbered, and Major Nicholson of 
the Royal Engineers commenced his 
work, observing, at the same time, 
that the lines seemed deserted. Oap- 
tain Sallusbury proposed getting boats 
and crossing a party of the Ist, but 
as Major Nicholson considered that 
it might be hazardous to leave the 
guns, this was not done. Lieutenant 
Butler, 1st Fusiliers, and four men, 
however, volunteered to go down to 
the river and call to the Highlanders, 
who were about six hundred yards 
on the other side. They reached the 
bank, but being unable to make the 
infantry hear, Lieutenant Butler took 
off his coat and entered the stream, 
which runs there strongly, and is per- 
haps sixty yards wide, swam across, 
and entered the works from their 
rear; then, mounting the parapet, 
quickly attracted the attention of our 
troops. After a short delay, a staff- 
officer rode down to where Butler 
stood, and was informed as to the 
state of matters, and urged at once 
to send men to occupy the deserted 
batteries; he, however, seemed to con- 
sider that this would not be correct 
without having received orders, so 
cantered off for instructions. Mean- 
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while Butler began to feel rather un- 
comfortable: first, he was wet and 
cold; and next, he saw some natives, 
who, though distant, might return, 
and who, in fact, fired at him twice; 
lastly, although he had taken his fort, 
yet a garrison of one is rather a 
small force to hold even a strong 
place ; moreover, he had no arms; he 
therefore began to telegraph again. 
This time a Highland officer advanc- 
ed; he at once saw the importance 
of securing the fort, and ordered his 
company on without delay—the rest 
of the Highlanders and Sikhs follow- 
ing. Lieutenant Butler having thus 
delivered over his fort, again entered 
the river, and swam safely to our 
side. This act speaks for itself, had 
a great object in view, and was well 
performed. It must not be fancied 
that becanse Butler was only fired at 
from a distance, he therefore ran no 
risk; whoever has seen fighting at 
Lucknow knows the danger of enter- 
ing seemingly deserted places. The 
party ander Captain Sallusbury re- 
turned at night to the place where 
we bivouacked. 


“ All was over, day was ending, 
As the foeman turn’d and fled. 
Gloomy red 
Glowed the angry sun descending ; 
While round Hacon’s dying bed 
Tears and songs of triumph blending, 
Showed how fast the warrior bled.” 

Hacon’s Last Battle. 


Though doubtless most of those 
who peruse these pages have some 
idea of the general appearance of 
Lucknow, its palaces and mosques, 
from the plans, maps, and daguerreo- 
types which have been before the 
public in England for some months, 
yet, to make myself intelligible to all, 
I must now give a brief description 
of the place, and the preparations 
made by the enemy for our warm 
and uncomfortable reception when 
we should attempt to enter the city. 

Let the reader then imagine a 
plain with a triangle described in 
the centre, the two sides being about 
four miles in length, the apex point- 
ing to the east, and the base about 
three and a half miles in length to- 
wards the west; let him further 
fancy the northern boundary to be 
formed by the river Goomtee, wind- 
ing indeed, but still proceeding pretty 
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regularly from north-west to south- 
east; the southern boundary to be 
formed by a canal running into the 
Goomtee, and the base entirely oc- 
cupied by a densely-built and crowd- 
ed city: Let him further picture to 
himself the apex of the triangle and 
river-face as occupied by extensive 
buildings substantially constructed, 
each in an enclosure almost park- 
like; the buildings in theiselves, al- 
though wanting in the cetail con- 
sidered so necessary in Europe, yet 
not deficient in a certain magnifi- 
cence, and, though adorned in a 
way which partakes of the gaudy 
—gold being profusely used—yet as 
by no means unpleasing to the eye; 
let the gardens and enclosures be well 
filled with trees, with minars and 
temples peeping through the foliage, 
and he will then have an indistinct 
idea of Lucknow. 

Alumbagh (the Garden of the 
World), an extremely scrubby piece of 
ground enclosed by a wall, having a 
mosque in the centre, was the first 
position we occupied in the last at- 
tack on Lucknow; it is slightly to 
the left of the centre of the southern 
face of the triangle. The Dilkhoosha, 
the next point occupied, is nearly 
‘opposite the junction of the canal 
and river, and on the same side of the 
city as Alumbagh. By crossing the 
Goomtee we threatened the northern 
side of Lucknow, and the northern 
bank of the river being higher than 
the southern, guns there placed com- 
manded the buildings and enclosures 
on the city-side of the stream. Al- 
most all the river-face is occupied by 
the residences of the noble and rich 
of Oude; and now that this final dis- 
position of his force was made by Sir 
Colin in moving Outram across the 
river, the plan of attack became fully 
developed, and the really weak point 
of the enemy attacked; the left bank 
of the Goomtee being almost unpro- 
tected, while the southern face was 
guarded by a triple line of defence, 
each line truly formidable, being 
heavily armed with artillery. 

From the left side of the river our 
guns not only commanded the build- 
ings already described, but we were 
able also to enfilade the batteries 
along the canal; hence, as I have 
mentioned, these were deserted on 





the 9th, as soon as, or even before, our 
guns were brought to bear on them, 

On the 10th weggontinued to o¢- 
cupy the river-baffk; the pickets 
were relieved and joined headquar- 
ters. Our camp was pitched in rear 
of the yellow house, but the regi- 
ment remained out till the morning of 
the 11th; then moving higher up the 
stream, we occupied a mosque, with 
its enclosure, commanding the iron 
bridge. Being under good cover, the 
men were well protected from the 
enemy’s shot; and although not touch- 
ing the stone bridge, still, to all in- 
tents and purposes, we commanded 
that passage into the town. On one 
of these days I saw a letter taken 
from the still living body of a Sepoy, 
who had been hit by a round-shot, 
and it had evidently been written to 
his father, but, probably having no 
means of sending it, he had kept it 
by him. It began by saying, that 
they were not to be anxious on his 
account; that he was determined to 
fight; that if all went well he would 
see them again, but if he was killed 
they need not lament him,—it was 
his fate. No allusion was made to any 
hope of attaining any definite object, 
or any wish on his part seemingly 
for his friends to join in the rebellion. 
On the walls of the mosque we oc- 
cupied were two placards; one pub- 
lished by a professor of divinity, who 
proposed to give lectures to such as 
wished to attend, the other was pub- 
lished by royal authority, and had the 
Begum’s signature: this informed 
the public that Cawnpore had been 
captured, and therefore their hearts 
might rest in peace and quiet, and 
their livers be perfectly cool; for 
though a few of the bloodhounds 
remained here and there, who still 
gave some trouble, yet these would 
be very shortly exterminated. 

We remained in the position which 
we now held until the 15th, the men 
never once removing their accoutre- 
ments the whole time. Although 
within reach of the enemy’s guns, 
posted on the city-side of the bridge, 
only one officer, Captain Sallusbury, 
was slightly wounded by a spent ball; 
the bullet, having first passed through 
Lieutenant Ellis’s coat, struck the 
former on the leg, without, however, 
penetrating. 
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In the mean time the heavy guns 
on our side were not idle; pretty 
constantly night and day their voices 
were heard, and the frequent and in- 
creasing sound of the artillery from 
Sir Colin’s direction, showed that 
great progress was being made under 
the Chief, and that Lucknow must 
soon be ours. Still much remained 
to be done, and it was difficult to see 
the enemy—the fighting seemed on 
the south-east side to be a constant 
succession of combats. In one of 
these, Captain Hodson, 1st Fasiliers, 
better known as the leader of “ Hod- 
son’s Horse,” who for his gallantry 
at Delhi had just received his brevet 
majority, was killed. He had ridden 
to the front, and having entered a 
house to see what was going on, went 
to the window, where he instantly 
received a ball in his side. Then fell 
one of the bravest in the Indian 
army; an officer whose name has 
been brought too often before the 
public by those in high command to 
need my humble word in praise. 
There was not a man before Delhi 
who did not know Hodson—always 
active—always cheery: it did one’s 
heart good to look at his face, when 
all felt how critical was our position. 
Ask any soldier, “ Who was the 
bravest man before Delhi ?”—who 
most in the saddle—who foremost ? 
and nine out of ten in the infantry 
will tell you, “ Hodson ;” in the artil- 
lery, as many will name “ Tombs.” 
I once heard one of the Fusiliers say, 
“Whenever I sees Captain Hodson 
go out, I always prays for him, for 
he is sure to be in danger.” Yet it 
was not only in the field that Hod- 
son was to be valued: his head was 
as active as his hand was strong; and 
I feel sure, when we who knew him 
heard of his death, not one but felt 
that there was indeed a vacancy in 
our ranks. 

On the 14th the increased thunder 
of our heavy guns told us the Chief 
was near the Imaumbara, and nu- 
merous explosions testified to the 
searching nature of our fire. In the 
afternoon we heard that not only the 
Imaumbara, but also the Khyzar- 
bagh, had fallen. Throughout all 
that night the fire from our mortars 
seemed, if possible, to increase, and 
then—all was quiet. On the morn- 
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ing of the 15th, the ear, accustomed 
to the constant reverberation of artil- 
lery, seemed absolutely to want the 
stimulus, and to be watching for the 
familiar sound. What the stillness 
meant we could only guess. Some 
said Sir Colin had “ captivated” the 
Begum, others that the Sepoys were 
upon their marrow-bones, with hal- 
ters round their necks, like the de- 
sponding burghers who in times 
past came out of Calais to pacify the 
English Edward. At last, the guns 
and cavalry moving on the road past 
our post, we learned that the greater 
part of the rebel force had retreated 
from the city about 3 a.m. ; that the 
cavalry now passing were to over- 
take them if possible, and-we also to 
form part, of the pursuing column, to 
be pushed on as far as Seetapore, 
about fifty miles distant. Neither 
officers nor men had been unaccoutred 
for five days and nights; the pros- 
pect, therefore, of a fifty-mile march 
was most refreshing; and on being 
relieved at abont 8 p.m., we marched 
to camp to make arrangements to 
start at 2 a.m. Just as we arrived, 
however, all orders were cancelled. 
We turned into bed, therefore, being 
sure of a good night’s sleep; but at 
twelve that night we were warned to 
be ready for duty at 6 a.m., as there 
was still ‘a little work to be done in 
the city. The quiet of the day pre- 
vious no longer existed; and though 
the regular pounding of the first five 
days after our arrival no longer went 
on, yet the reports of guns, mingled 
with musketry, were sufficiently fre- 
quent to let us know that Lucknow 
was still in some measure occupied 
by the enemy. We moved up the 
river about 7 a.m., and found that a 
floating bridge had been constructed 
by our Engineers about three hundred 
yards above the yellow house: over 
this passed the 5th Brigade (1st Fo- 
siliers, 23d Fusiliers, and 79th High- 
landers), now for the first time fairly 
in Lucknow. Moving on, we shortly 
passed the Secundrabagh, where Sir 
Colin, on his way to the relief of the 
Residency, killed no less than 1800 
of the enemy. We thought it singa- 
lar that this place should have been 
left as we found it, entirely unde- 
fended by works or men; but pro- 
bably the shock given to Pandy’s 
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nerves on this spot had been too 
strongly impressed to permit of his 
again returning there. From the 
Secundrabagh one road runs down 
to the Begum’s palace, and another 
to the city. Taking the latter, we 
soon reached the (once) 32d Mess- 
House, opposite which we were halted 
for nearly an hour, to allow our bri- 
gade to pass; that part of the’ road, 
which had been cut through by the 
enemy, being next to impassable. 
We had therefore time to look round, 
and certainly the magnitude of the 
enemy’s works, which, not content 
with burying the Mess-House (a 
large puckha building) swept down to 
the river on its left, surprised us not 
a little. The finish, too, of these 
earthworks showed a superabundant 
command of labour, and certainly 
Pandy paid his own pluck but an 
indifferent compliment when he so 
hedged it round with walls and 
ditches. The front of this position 
had evidently been cleared of all ob- 
stacles likely to offer cover to an 
attacking party. Hall, who was 
“ out” with Havelock’s gallant band, 
remarked, pointing to a few heaps of 
rubbish, “ When we went in, a house 
with garden and wall stood there!” 
Just at-this time the Commander-in- 
Chief met us, and had a conference 
with Sir James Outram, who shortly 
directed us to march forward. We 
passed through the Khyzarbagh—a 
palace larger than that of Versailles 
—by an impromptu road made by 
the Sappers and Miners. As at the 
Mess-House, so here; the ground 
was dug up and worked up, more 
like an old rabbit warren than any- 
thing I can think of; the works 
not only well executed, but showing 
an amount of engineering skill and 
a boldness of plan for which we were 
not prepared. We then advanced 
towards the Residency, and were 
shortly under a smart fire of mus- 
ketry. The word “charge!” was 
given by Sir James, who was in 
front, and with a rush we entered 
the Residency—the 23d leading. 
The enemy made no stand, and the 
place was taken where so many were 
once sheltered, and such sutierings 
endured. I myself felt an inch 
taller when looking upon the scene 
of so much gallantry, suffering, and 





noble fortitude. The 23d followed 
the running enemy; the 1st Fusiliers 
and Highlanders remaining at the 
tesidency: subsequently the Fusj- 
liers were ordered down the road 
aken by the 23d, and overtook them, 
and were then close to the river, be- 
tween the iron and stone bridges 
taking the batteries which protected 
them in rear, with little or no loss to 
ourselves. It was near this place 
Major Brazier was wounded, while 
advancing at the head of his Sikhs, 
We were now placed under a Ma- 
jor of Engineers, and ordered to 
advance, keeping as much under 
cover as possible, for the enemy here 
held the houses, which were loop- 
holed. In this way we reached the 
Muchee-Bawun, from which place 
several companies were detached to 
clear the neighbourhood. Sallusbury’s 
company (30 file) pushed right on to 
the high and gilded gateway which 
looks into the Hossainee Bagh, taking 
a small battery of three guns upon 
the river-bank, in rear, and also se- 
curing another gun (a small one) at 
the gateway itself. So little did the 
Pandies seem to know how close we 
were, that Sallusbury’s men met one 
party of the rebels marching up the 
road down which they were hurry- 
ing. I need not say the greeting 
was warm, nor add that the Pandies 
vanished down back lanes, through 
court yards, and up all sorts of im- 
possible places. It was on this day 
Lieutenant M‘Gregor, late 57th, was 
made supremely happy. He had 
joined us shortly after Delhi fell, 
and never ceased to regret his hard 
fate, which had not permitted his 
being present at the final assault. I 
never met with any officer who had 
so great a love for the fighting part 
of his profession. Generally reserved, 
and by no means talkative, no sooner 
was there a prospect of a scrimmage 
than Mac. came out of his box, look- 
ing absolutely amiable. At Narnoul 
he had a delightful day. At Puttia- 
lee he lamented that he was not in 
the cavalry ; yet still that occasion 
was not witiout its pleasures; but 
it was only at Lucknow that he was 
quite content. As above nafrated, 
companies were detached from head- 
quarters to clear out the streets and 
houses thereabouts, and with one of 
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these parties went M‘Gregor. The 
men soon got scattered, and he was 
left with only some five men, who 
were drawing water from a well by 
which he was standing, when out 
rushed several Sepoys upen the party. 
Our men at once seized their arms, 
and the fight commenced—one of the 
bravest of the rebels engaging M‘Gre- 
gor, each being armed with a sword, 
It was a regular tilt; the Pandy cut- 
ting, and Mac. guarding, as steadily 
as though he were practising with his 
oldsubahdar. At last M‘Gregor gave 
Pandy a cut over the knuckles, and 
the next instant sent his sword up 
to the hilt. Mac. returned, looking 
very warm, and exceedingly wild and 
happy. Shortly afterwards these de- 
tached companies were recalled to 
the headquarters of the regiment ; 
but a detachment, under Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Maxwell and Lieu- 
tenant Ellis, while searching for Se- 
poys, reported by a native to be hid in 
some of the houses, nearly came to an 
unhappy end. Entering one of the 
houses, a quantity of gunpowder was 
discovered, with all the material re- 
quired to manufacture that article. 
One of the recruits unfortunately 
heard Lieutenant Maxwell say this 
powder ought to be destroyed. He 
at once discharged his piece into the 
loose powder. In an instant a fear- 
fal explosion took place, fortunately 
without serious injury to any, though 
four were burnt. Lieutenant Ellis 
had again a narrow escape. Strange to 
say, although his eyebrows and lashes 
looked as if they had been clipped off, 
his eyes felt very sore, and his whisk- 
ers were nowhere—showing how 
much he had been in the flame, yet 
he was hardly injured: but—how shall 
I write it?—his mustaches were 
ruined! Iam glad to say he was in 
a few days able to return to his duty. 
The next morning (17th) the regiment 
marched down to Hossainee Bagh, 
where it has remained to the present 
time. There was a good deal of fir- 
ing about and upon this place for a 
day or so, and the Pandies had the 
cowardice to make use of women as 
& means of protecting their own per- 
sons ; thus involuntarily paying us the 
highest compliment in their power. 
Captain Cunliffe, however, showed 
them they could not even do this 
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with impunity ; for, shooting over 
the women, he hit the men behind, 
and the whole party scuttled.. Al- 
though a few fanatics still remained 
in the city, there was no fighting 
after the 17th to speak of; and by 
the 25th the townspeople were again 
beginning to return to their homes, 
and civil authority once more, aided 
by a powerful police, began to rule the 
city of Lucknow. 





CONCLUDING CHAPTER, 


“ Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments.” 
Richard III. 

Before taking my final leave, a few 
remarks upon the state of the coun- 
try through which we have just tra- 
velled may not be without interest. 
Let me then, dear reader, put by 
swords and round-shot, and say a 
few words about our crops and vil- 
Jages. Perhaps the most singular 
feature in the rebellion of 1857 (and 
there are many) is, that while the 
whole of this side of India has been 
for ten or twelve months past one 
vast scene of anarchy and confusion, 
with the country overrun and plun- 
dered by bands of men a thousand 
times more brutal and rapacious than 
our Sepoys (bad enough in all con- 
science), with town fighting against 
town, tribe against tribe, property a 
mere matter of might, and with hu- 
man life counting as next to nought; 
—notwithstanding all this, the poor 
ryot of India has gone on scratching 
and sowing his fields just as he did, 
good man, in 1855-56. Turn off the 
grand trunk road, where there are 
too many proofs of 1857, get away 
from the blackened walls of police 
stations, houses, d&c., and you will 
find it hard indeed, in a country so 
magnificently cultivated as that we 
have passed through since we first 
left Delhi, to believe yourself still in 
the midst of revolted India. 

Large villages everywhere met the 
eye buried in crops of every species 
of grain; and although very many of 
the villages seemed deserted, lowing 
cows and playing children tell you 
that the villagers were not far dis- 
tant. We owe it to our Sepoys, and 
those who duped them into turning 
against us, that the villagers begin 
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to fear and run from the white man. 
Some Mehwaltee women, hiding 
among the hills, told a servant of 
mine, when asked why the Mehwal- 
tees were in arms, that “they had 
heard the British Government was 
going to make Feringhees of them 
all!” Perhaps if you asked these 
people what induced them to toil and 
work, when unable to say who might 
reap their harvest, they would be 
unable to answer the question. The 
ryots of India (I allude to the pre- 
sent generation), ignorant of the his- 
tory of their own land, the exactions 
of a Mogul dynasty, and the olden 
raids of the Maharatta and Pindaree, 
have toiled in the fields ‘during 
1857 in a way which would certainly 
never have continued. The peasantry 
may or may not have foreseen the re- 
establishment of British supremacy ; 
the chances are, that the mass of 
people believed that our sun had set 
for ever; and I attribute the luxu- 
riant cultivation which we beheld to 
no political calculation on the part 
of the gentle Hindoo, but simply to 
the “ humdrum, to-day-as-yesterday ” 
character of the people of Hindostan. 

In those districts in which any 
numbers of our Sepoys, or other 
rebels have been quartered, there 
will be distress enough amongst the 
villagers. The grain saved for future 
consumption has been consumed— 
not paid for; and until the next crops 
can be got in, unless immediate 
steps are taken to relieve these dis- 
tricts, we must be prepared to hear 
of distress and famine. There has 
been no failure in the crops ; the pres- 
sure has simply been too great upon 
this or upon that part of the country ; 
the number of mouths to be fed is 
actually smaller than it was in 1856, 
and all that we want is a little equal- 
isation of the grain left us. 

Almost all our large cities have 
been sacked again and again, and in 
many cases by the country people 
round them; and millions of money, 
buried by the cupidity of the Hindoo, 
are now scattered broadcast over the 
land. The destruction of a village 
means nothing. A people who live 
without furniture or household goods 
can lose little; some grass and 
Lamboos rectify matters in a week. 
Really it is not too much to say that 
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India itself has suffered little by 
1857. I speak of houses, money, and 
the land only; and the people, as 
body, are too well aware of the ad- 
vantages of peace and quiet to-be 
anxious for a.renewal of the tragedy 
of 1857-58. The warlike races, too, 
must be thoroughly convinced of the 
futility of their late attempt, and all 
resistance must shortly cease. 

Looking back to the time when 
the Punjab was a hostile nation, it 
is impossible not to wonder at the 
present peaceful condition of that 
country, or not to be surprised at 
the subsidence of animosity among 
nations of the East, or at any rate, 
the open demonstration of such a 
feeling. Perhaps, for our future rule 
in India, it might have been well had 
success attended the Sepoy mutiny; 
the advantage of our Government 
would then have been amply demon- 
strated to the meanest capacity in a 
way never to be forgotten. As it is, 
the whole of the Poorbeah race will 
feel that they have failed in a grand 
attempt to seize the empire of the 
East, and the value of the prize will 
probably obscure the villany of their 
conduct. At any rate, we cannot 
expect any of that race to feel affec- 
tion fur those who have deprived 
their relations of life, and themselves, 
as a body, of a service in which the 
young and daring could always have 
found employment and pay. 

How England will be able to stand 
the drain of men for ever in future 
required to establish our ascendency 
in India, is indeed a matter of the 
most serious consideration; and the 
effect on so many Englishmen, banish- 
ed from home-influences for years, is 
a prospect not at present to be con- 
templated with any degree of satis- 
faction. The sentiments, too, between 
the European and Asiatic must be 
entirely for some time antagonistic. 
It is impossible to avoid feelings of 
animosity to those who have proved 
so vile, treacherous, and worthless: 
while they, on their part, must surely 
be full of hatred, bitterness, and fear 
against those who have so indisput- 
ably shown their terrible power and 
courage. 

It seems inevitable that the English- 
man in India must certainly for years 
remain more distinct and separate 
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than ever from the native he governs. 
The small link connecting the two, 
which seemed strengthening, has 
been rudely torn asunder, and how 
anything like union can be estab- 
lished is a problem remaining to be 


solved. Tis impossible to help feel- 


A PLEA FOR 


Tue question of the Principalities, 
which has received much attention 
in several countries of the European 
continent, and has been extensively 
discussed by the foreign press, has in 


England obtained little notice; and 
has been disposed of by English 
statesmen, in the opinion of the 


parties most immediately concerned, 
in 2 manner at once unfair and un- 
wise. The Moldo-Wallachians are 
extremely angry with this country 
for having, as they aliege, not only 
abandoned them, but raised their 
hopes to a high pitch, and then dashed 
them to the ground. They recall 
words spoken by Lord Claren’on in 
the Paris Conference of 1856, others 
uttered by Lord Palmerston in the 
House of Commons; and they point 


to the manifest contradiction be- 
tween those expressions and the 
line of conduct since pursued by 
those statesmen. They feel them- 


selves the more aggrieved by what 
they term England’s desertion of their 
cause, because y are convinced 
that, had been true to them, 
their wishes would have been fulfilled. 
Austria and Turkey must have yield- 
ed to the will of the other five powers. 


( 
the 


she 


England’s defection is believed to 
have influenced France, and the 
Roumans look upon their cause as 


lost for the present. More than this, 
they believe, with or without reason, 
that if England threw them over- 
board, it wag to oblige Austria, that 
inveterate foe to straggling nation- 
alities, and the power above all 
others unpopular, and even exectated, 
in the Principalities. Some idea 
may therefore be formed of the ex- 
cessively bad odour in which the 
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ing that the mere suppression of the 
mutiny is but a very small part of 
our difficulty, and the statesman who 
shall set our rule upon a firm and 
secure basis will indeed deserve well 
of his country. 





PRINCIPALITIES, 


name of Great Britain now is at 
Bucharest and at Jassy. 

One of the main objects of the 
Crimean war was to protect from 
Russian encroachment the fertile and 
wealthy provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and to secure them to 
Turkey, the suzerain, but not the 
sovereign power. The policy of 
England, since the war, seems di- 
rected, the Roumans say, to alienate 
them more and more from Turkey, 
and to throw them into the arms of 
Russia, This has, of course, not 
been her aim, but they protest that 
it will be the inevitable result. In 
England, owing to graver cares and 
to domestic topics, few persons have 
gone to the pains of sifting the 
subject; few know anything about 
the provinces in question, or trouble 
themselves to investigate their past 
history and present condition. There 
is a general notion that they are 
corn-producing, semi-civilised, and 
corrupt, a bone of contention amongst 
adjacent powers, and that the amount 
of trouble they give is altogether 
disproportionate to their size and 
real importance, , The aspirations of 


their inliabitants to the union of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and to 
their erection into a small state 


under a foreign prince, have been 
looked upon as visionary and im- 
practicable. Altogether, the strain 
of argument adopted bas been gene- 
rally unfavourable to the plan for 
the consolidation of Rouman nation- 
ality. Audi alteram partem is a 
fair and wholesome maxim; and it 
is not uninteresting at this moment, 
when the Paris Conference is actually 
sitting for the settlement of this 
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intricate and long-debated question, 
to hear what a Rouman has to say 
of the condition of his country, and 
of the rights and wishes of his 
countrymen. Early in the present 
month of June there was printed at 
Geneva the pamphlet named at foot. 
Its anonymous character robs it of 
no weight with us, because we hap- 
pen to have ascertained its author- 
ship, and to know that this has been 
concealed from no unworthy motives. 
We know it to be from the pen of a 
man of honour and intelligence, of 
sincere patriotism, and of moderate 
views, and who is, moreover, a mem- 
ber of one of those great Boyard 
families, to whose errors and crimes 
his present publication shows that 
he is neither blind nor lenient. He 
is neither a practised writer, nor a 
politician of much practical experi- 
ence, but it will be seen that he 
possesses straightforward good sense, 
and a fluent and pungent pen; and 
his readers may rest assured, how- 
ever much they may differ from his 
views or dissent from his conclusions, 
that his facts are perfectly trust- 
worthy, that his opportunities of ob- 
servation have been of the very best 
possible, and that he is incapable of 
seeking to further, by misstatement or 
exaggeration, the cause he ardently 
advocates, and of whose justice he is 
profoundly convinced. The editor 
of the pamphlet, which is, in fact, a 
small volume, says no more than the 
truth, when he remarks, in his brief 
preface, that were it possible to 
publish the name of the author, 
the public would understand how 
well he is qualified to know, and 
pertinently to judge, the matters of 
which he treats. 

As we can afford but a very limit- 
ed space to the subject now before 
us, it would appear the most natural 
course to enter at once upon the 
political question. Nevertheless we 
think it advisable to devote a few 
pages to certain chapters of the 
pamphlet, which are rather retro- 
spective and narrative than argu- 
mentative: and this we do, first, be- 
cause they contain statements and 
revelations which are particularly 
curious as proceeding from a Rou- 
man pen; and, secondly, with the 
view of grounding upon some of 
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them a question to which a. satisfae- 
tory reply may perhaps be derived 
from other portions of the work. The 
first chapter rapidly throws together 
some salient points of the history of 
the Principalities, from the cessation 
of the rule of the Fanariots in 189} 
to the commencement of the late 
war. From 1731, the first year of 
the Fanariot sway, a national govern- 
ment has been unknown in Moldo- 
Wallachia. True, that in 1822 the 
hospodaral crowns were taken from 
the Greeks; but, instead of being 
handed to the Roumans, to be by 
them decerned, in conformity with 
treaties, to the most worthy, they 
were given by the Porte to Boyards 
of its selection. The year 1828 ar- 
rived, and these were replaced by two 
Russian generals; for Russia had 
declared war upon Turkey, and was 
in military occupation of the pro- 
vinces, over which the treaty of 
Adrianople gave her a right of pro- 
tectorate. From that date until 
1854, the aspirants to the hospodar's 
dignity were to be sought in the 
antechambers of the Russian gene- 
rals and consuls. General Kisseleff 
was charged to organise the admin- 
istration of Moldo-Wallachia, and it 
seems -generally admitted, even by 
the most anti-Russian, that he did 
this with great talent, and displayed 
both energy and integrity during his 
five years’ government of the Princi- 
palities. ‘Even at the present day,” 
says the writer now before us, “and 
whatever the sufferings that Russian 
policy has inflicted on the Roumans, 
these are far from confounding in 
one common sentiment of hatred the 
naine of that great administrator, 
and the execrated names of Messrs. 
tickmann, Datchkoff, &c., &c. By 
acting in a manner as conformable 
to the prosperity of the country as to 
the true interests of Russian policy, 
did M. de Kisseleff carry out the views 
of his government? I believe that he 
did not, and in proof of this I need 
but refer to the sort of disgrace in 
which he found himself during the 
whole reign of the Emperor Nicholas.” 
In 1834 the Boyard Alexander Ghica 
(the present Caimacan) succeeded 
Kisseleff in the government of Wal- 
lachia, and Michael Stourza (a name 
odious and infamous in Rouman ears) 
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obtained that of Moldavia. Ghica 
was weak, incapable, and surrounded 
by robbers ; the corruption and rapa- 
city of Stourza are to this day pro- 
yerbial in the Principalities. “In 
such hands, the administrative ma- 
chine created by Kisseleff, and which 
had worked so well under him, gave 
but negative results. It must also 
be said that the Russian consuls, 
with an object easy to understand, 
did their utmost to impede its action. 
The idea of Russia has always been 
to take advantage of the superiority 
of Kisseleff’s administration over that 
of his indigenous successors, to con- 
vince Europe of Rouman incapacity 
for self-government; whilst at the 
same time it contributed to render 
the Roumans sufficiently unhappy to 
make them regret Russian domina- 
tion.” Ghica to have been 
weak and obstinate rather than him- 
self positively bad, but he allowed his 
relatives to plunder the country. After 
eight years “Fale the General Assembly 
of Wallachia drew up an address de- 
picting the state of that principality 
—robbery and injustice exercised in 
the face of day, the people wretched 
beyond description, and a revolution 
in perspective. Russia had waited 
only for this. She ordered her am- 
bassador at Constantinople to de- 
mand Ghica’s dismissal. The Turks, 
always well pleased at changes of hos- 
podars, which are a source of bribes 
and bakshish, made no objection, and 
Ghica was removed from his post, 
the firman of dismissal declaring him 
faithless and dishonest, and passing 
the severest censure on the man 
whom, a few years later, the Porte 
again placed at the head of his native 
province. It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at if, during his second term 
of power, he has given even better 
grounds for such censure than during 
his first. Bibeseo succeeded Ghica 
as hospodar, and exceeded him in 
misgovernment. He was devoted to 
Russia, to which power he owed his 
nomination. Relying on the support 
of Russian bayonets in case of need, 
he did not fear to drive the Walla- 
chians to extremity by his tyranny and 
exactions. But he erred in his caleu- 
lation. In June, 1848, the country 
rose against him,, and before the 


seems 


Russians could come, he was com- 
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pelled to take refuge on Austrian 
territory. In Moldavia, Stourza was 
more fortunate. An attempted move- 
ment there was promptly and violent- 
ly suppressed. Stourza’s immense 
wealth, amassed by extortion and in- 
iquity, had made him powerfal friends 
at St. Petersburg and Constantinople. 
At Bucharest a provisional govern- 
ment was installed, to cries of “* Down 
with the Russian protectorate!” and 
“ Vive le Sultan!” The insurrection 
was not against Turkey, but against 
that secret Russian influence to which 
the Wallachians were sufficiently 
clear-sighted to trace all their suffer- 
ings. At first, Turkey recognised the 
provisional government, and invited 
the foreign consuls to do the same, 
which all did except the Russian 
agent, who left Bucharest. ‘ You 
promised to protect us, and it is 
against you only that we now need 
protection,” were the last words he 
heard before his departure. A Con- 
stituent Assembly was to be convoked, 
the country was regaining its tran- 
quillity ; but the new government, un- 
practical and over-confident, wasted 
its time, and lost its opportunity. The 
finances remained in the state in which 
Bibeseo had left them; thousands of 
Wallachian volunteers returned to 
their homes; twenty thousand Turks 
were allowed to cross the Danube and 
encamp at the gates of Bucharest; 
Fuad Pasha, the Turkish commission- 
er with this force, was prodigal of 
promises and friendly demonstrations, 
One day he invited the provisional 
government and all the chief men of 
Bucharest to his tent, to receive an 
important communication. They had 
hardly entered the camp when they 
were surrounded by troops and artil- 
lery. The Turks poured into the city, . 
and passed the night in plunder, blood- 
shed, and outrage. We will let the 
Rouman writer speak. 

“A great number (foule) of old 
men, women, and children, were 
killed. A week previously, an order 
of the triumvirate had sént away, to 
a distance of thirty leagues, the 
whole garrison of the city, consist- 
ting of a regiment of infantry, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and a battery 
of artillery. There remained in the 
capital but two hundred firemen 
(pompiers). Ten thousand Turks 
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bravely attacked this handful of men. 
The Wallachians defended themselves 
with the courage of despair and of 
indignation, and fought till they 
were all killed. Omer Pasha, who 
commanded the Turkish army, slept 
that night on the jield of battle. It 
was not until the next day that he 
ordered the occupation of the bar- 
racks of St. George, in front of which 
the fighting had taken place. His 
troops there found a solitary Walla- 
chian sentinel. He was on guard over 
the colours, and as no relief had 
come, he had remained there twelve 
hours. After seeing all his comrades 
fall, he had the whole night to escape 
in; but this noble soldier would not 
abandon his post before the enemy. 
Such heroism and __ self-devotion 
should have found favour in the eyes 
of the conquerors. The Wallachian 
sentinel was dragged into the middle 
of the court, and there shot.” 

We well remember to have heard 
this anecdote from various persons, 
two years ago at Bucharest, and to 
have visited the spot where the two 
hundred gallant firemen made their 
brilliant and desperate defence. The 
Roumans have a high opinion of their 
own military capacity, and there is 
no reason, that we are aware of, for 
believing it to be ill-founded. What 
is certain is, that on various occa- 
sions during the late Austrian occu- 
pation, brawls and skirmishes occur- 
red between parties of Roumans and 
Austrians, and that the former, ex- 
cept when, as at Buses, in June 1856, 
the odds against them were over- 
whelming, usually had the advan- 
tage. It is probable that, well officer- 
ed, the Moldo-Wallachs would make 
execellent troops. The author of the 
“ Letters” is evidently thoroughly 
convinced of this, and his opinion, 
as that of a man well acquainted 
with his countrymen, and who has 
himself seen hard fighting in a for- 
eign land, merits due weight. “ Sup- 
posing,” he says, in his Chapter on 
the Future of the Principalities, “ that 
in 1848 and 153 the Roumans, in- 
stead of relying on a Suzerain impo- 
tent to protect them, had been able 
to rely upon themselves, the Russian 
army would have lost thirty thousand 
men before reaching Bucharest; per- 
haps even it would have thought 
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twice before crossing the Pruth. The 
more Turkey feels herself feeble in- 
ternally, the more ought she to for- 
tify her frontiers. When an army 
has been decimated, it no longer 
awaits the enemy in the field; it 
seeks the shelter of intrenchments, 
Where could be found a better ob- 
stacle to the encruvachments of Sla- 
vonic power than five millions of 
Latins, contented with their lot, and 
sincerely attached to Turkey? And 
it is Turkey herself, and it is Austria, 
who wish to sever this dyke, thrown 
by Providence before the flood of 
Slavonianism !” 

Whilst allowing a due margin for 
the patriotic partiality of which a 
Rouman writer may find it difficult, 
even whilst earnestly seeking the 
truth, entirely to divest himself, it 
must, we think, be admitted that a 
well-drilled, well-commanded army 
of fifty thousand Moldo-Wallachians 
would form a highly valuable ad- 
vanced guard for Turkey against her 
dangerous northern neighbour. And 
Moldo- Wallachia, which has nearly 
as large a population as the Sardin- 
ian States, and immense resources in 
its rich soil {as yet but very partially 
cutivated), would, under a good 
government, and if delivered from 
exactions, have no difficulty in main- 
taining such a force. But to return 
to the pamphlet: “To the sound of 
the musketry,” says the writer, “the 
Ottoman commissioner proclaimed 
the dissolution of the provisional 
government, and, desiring M. Con- 
stantine Cantacuzene to step forward, 
he proclaimed him Caimacan of Wal- 
lachia, in the same tone that Caligula 
doubtless adopted when he named 
his horse consul.” Cantacuzene, 
notorious for his cupidity and un- 
scrupulousuess, had but a_ short 
reign. A few months later Stirbey 
replaced him, and Gregory Ghica 
was appointed to the hospodarship 
of Moldavia. These nominations 
were agreed upon by Russia and the 
Porte «+ Stirbey is a brother of the 
ex-hospodar Bibesco. They are men 
of low extraction. Bibesco owed 
his fortune and position to his wife, 
who was of wealthy and noble family ; 
his brother changed his name for that 
of a boyard who adopted him, and 
left him his fortune. Stirbey was 
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a pet candidate of the Russian am- 
bassador at Constantinople. “The 
Turks would have preferred to him 
a man less openly devoted to the 
Ozar; but sixty thousand 
ducats, judiciously distributed, tri- 
umphed over their scruples.” Stirbey 
served Russia faithfully until he saw 
fortune going against her; then he 
became the servile tool of Austria. 
Those who were at Bucharest dur- 
ing his hospodarship, and especially 
during its latter portion, and at the 
moment of his fall, will fully confirm 
the truth of the following bitter pas- 


some 


sage: ‘“Corrapt and corrupting, in- 
satiable and vindictive, devoid of 
every sentiment of shame and of 


patriotism, Prince Stirbey beheld his 
powers expire amidst the hatred and 
contempt of his fellow-countrymen. 
A worthy emulator of Michael 
Stourza, like him he acquired, in a 
few years’ reign, and by icentical 
means, a colossal fortune and an 
odious name.” Gregory Ghica, in 
Moldavia, was honest, but feeble. 
He did his utmost for his coun- 
try, and left power poor, but beloved 
and esteemed. The author of the 
“Letters” thus sums up the history 
of the hospodars since 1884: ‘The 
reign of Alexander Ghica was that 
of ineptitude and disorder; the reign 
of Bibesco, of immorality and vio- 
lence ; that of Stirbey was an era of 
degradation and corruption; the 
reign of Stourza was shameles pil- 
lage, skilfully organised; and that 
of Gregory Ghica, the reign of weak- 
ness and good intentions. Of all 
these men, one only is dead—it is the 
last; one only is worthy of regret—it 
is also the last. Of the four others, 
Alexander Ghica, the present Caima- 
can of Wallachia, is the least haied; 
an! it is he whom the Wallachians 
will prefer, ifi—which Heaven avert! 
—they be condemned to choose a 
ruler amongst the men of the past.” 
Persons who have not been in the 
east of Europe, and who have not 
acquired, by reading and inquiry, a 
correct notion of the abuses und cor- 


ruption there too general, will per- 
haps tax the author of these “ Letters’ 
with exaggeration in some of the 
Strange details he gives of what has 
occurred, and still occurs, in his own 
country. 


? 


The charge would be un- 
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founded. From our own recollec- 
tion, and on incontestable evidence, 
we could add, to the many flagrant 
instances he mentions—to the shame- 
less iniquities he chronicles~-numer- 
ous traits and incidents well vouched 
for in the countries where they oc- 
curred, which place in the strongest 
light the scandalous evil-doings of 
the men who, by intrigue and bri- 
bery, and in virtue of foreign influ- 
ences, have in turn been placed over 
the luckless Principalities. One hos- 
podar, not content with the enor- 
mous sums his position enabled him 
to appropriate, went so far as to be 
a sleeping partner with a notorious 
band of brigands. This might be 
difficult to prove, but it is not 
doubted in the province he governed ; 
and even that such a_ suspicion 
should attach to him, suffices to show 
the réputation he had won. The 
same man, when leaving the country, 
appropriated, on his way from his 
capital to the frontier, the parish- 
fands of every place he _ passed 
through. A somewhat similar trait 
is recorded in the book before us of 
an ex-hospodar. “ Dismissed, and 
flying from the legitimate resent- 
ment of the Moldavians, he provided 
himself, before departing for a foreign 
country, with a bundle of blank pa- 
tents of nobility, which he sold on 
the road to persons who had not yet 
heard of his disgrace.” Stirbey was 
a traitor par excellence. He began 
by disobeying the orders of the Sul- 
tan, which enjoined him to retire 
on the approach of the Russians. 
Dismissed, nevertheless, by the 
Russians, he went to Vienna, and 
returned with the Austrian army, 
during whose occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities he gave Austria most un- 
equivocal proofs of his devotion. 
“ Nearly two hundred murders of in- 
offensive inhabitants, committed by 
Austrian soldiers, remained unpun- 
ished. Far from demanding justice, 
he dismissed the Minister of the In- 
terior for having communicated to a 
foreign consul the official list of these 
assassinations,” This reminds us of 
a stinging retort made (if we mistake 
not) by the same minister whom 
Stirbey thus dismissed, to Coronini, 
commanding in chief the Austrian 
army of occupation. The minister, 
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having complained to the general of 
some cruel outrages (at that time of 
almost daily occurrence) perpetrated 
by soldiers on peasants, Coronini is 
said to have replied, that if he were 
to shoot his brave fellows whenever 
a sabre-cut or bayonet-thrust was 
given to a peasant, he should lose 
some of his best soldiers. ‘ True, 
General,” was the response; “ there 
are sO many assassins in your army, 
that if you were to shoot every one 
of them, you might find yourself 
without any army at all.” 

After sketching the hospodars, 
certainly in no tender tints or sub- 
dued colouring, the writer passes to 
the boyards, in speaking of whom he 
abates nothing of his severity. His 
incisive style qualifies him well for 
the task he has undertaken. There 
is no lack of spirit and pungency in 
his pages, and his satirical verve fre- 
quently flashes out. He writes with 
the bitterness of a disappointed man, 
who loves his country, and considers 
that it has been ill-used, gulled, and 
sacrificed. He does not put on 
gloves, as the French say, to handle 
those political men, whether natives 
or foreigners, whom he believes to 
have betrayed or behaved ill to 


Moldo-Wallachia. And if he does 
not sweepingly condemn classes, 


neither does he shrink from exhibit- 
ing the vices even of that to which 
he belongs. The great boyards, with 
their privileges, their prodigality, 
their egotism, their contempt and 
neglect of their unfortunate peasants, 
who are consigned to the tender 
mercies of Greek and Jew farmers or 
middlemen, receive at his hands no 
better treatment than they deserve. 
We may as well ascertain the exact 
value of the word boyard, which, 
although familiar, is not very intel- 
ligible to many European ears. 

“The Boyarie is a personal, not 
an hereditary nobility. It is con- 
ferred by the prince (hospodar), with 
one of the twelve titles pertaining 
to it. It is divided into the great 
and little boyarie. To attain the 
first, it is necessary to pass through 
the second. The privileges con- 


ferred by the great boyarie are——to 
furnish candidates for the hospodar- 
al throne; to elect the prince, the 
metropolitan archbishop, the bishops, 
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the deputies of the great boyarie, and 
the sub-prefects ; to send twenty de- 
puties to the ordinary general as- 
sembly, and fifty to the extraordi- 
nary assemblies, and to assist, more- 
over, as eligible, at the elections for 
the districts made by the little 
boyards and the sons of boyards; to 
be exempt from arrest, except by de- 
cree of the prince; to be tried b 
their peers; eligibility to the offices 
of minister and of member of the 
high court of justice. The little 
boyards have the right to share, as 
deputies for districts, in the deli- 
berations of the chamber, in the 
election of the prince, archbishops, 
bishops, and deputies, and, as pro- 
prietors, in those of the sub-prefeets, 
They are eligible to public office as 
high as that of director of a ministry. 
Both classes of Boyards are exempt 
from all taxation, from military ser- 
vice, and from corporal or other de- 
grading punishment.” 

It will be admitted, that this is a 
handsome list of privileges and ex- 
emptions. That from taxation is 
shared by some other classes, not 
noble, who have either inherited or 
purchased it. It is to be bought at 
various prices, according to circum- 
stances. The crying injustice of 
such exemptions need not be dwelt 
upon, nor the corruption and brib- 
ery to which it of course gives 
rise. In Wallachia, whose popula- 
tion is 2,500,000, little more than 
1,700,000 persons pay taxes; and 
the exempt are the wealthiest classes. 
One forms but a poor idea of an 
aristocracy and middle class which 
thus throws the whole burthen of 
the taxation on those comparatively 
needy. But this is but one of many 
abuses. From various parts of the 
present pamphlet we glean abundant 
evidence of the egotism and corrupt- 
ness of the higher orders of Moldo- 
Wallachians. The author defines the 
boyarie as a bureaucrative privilégi¢e. 
The institution is equivalent to the 
Russian tehinn, and this is one rea- 
son why it was preserved in Kissel- 
eff’s organic regulations. Also, “ be 
cause it has always been, in the hands 
of government, the current cvin of 
corruption.” The prince, we learn, 
can convert his groom, in the course 
of five or six years, into a great boyard. 
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A person who had been the valet-de- 
chambre of a Wallachian gentleman, 
rose, under Stirbey, by Russian pro- 


tection, to be great boyard and 
minister. All the present Caimacan’s 
old fuotmen are little boyards, ‘ Be- 


sides the boyarie, or official nobility, 
an aristocracy of fact and of tradition 
exists, enjoying no legal privilege, 
but whose origin is to be sought in 
the most brilliant pages of the Rou- 
man annals. Those who, belonging 
to the category, respect themselves, 
make it a point of honour not to ac- 
cept a rank in the boyarie. Of the 
400 families that compose the great 
boyarie of the two Principalities, 
hardly fifty belong to the historical 
aristocracy. The nobility or ennodle- 
ment of the others dates from ten, 
twenty, or at most forty years back.” 
The writer insists strongly on the 
difference between a boyarie and an 
aristocracy, which have been com- 
monly confounded by foreigners. If 
this confusion be permitted, one may 
seek in vain for a middle class in 
Moldo- Wallachia. In Wallachia there 
are 3000 families of boyards, great 
and small, but of these 2900 are, so- 
cially speaking, bourgeois, or persons 
of the middle class. In Moldavia, 
which is smaller than Wallachia, there 
are twice as many boyards, and the 
present Caimacan, Vogorides, con- 
tinues to make them. 

Whilst endeavouring, by the aid of 
the “ Letters,” and of our own recol- 
lections, to give the reader an idea of 
the profound selfishness, shameless 
venality, and continual intrigues of 
that influential class in the Principa- 
lities from which the hospodars are 
chosen, we are naturally led to the 
condition of the unhappy Rouman 
peasantry. The 13th and 14th chap- 
ters give a clear and animated picture 
ef the legal position of the peasant, 
and of his real one. We shall not 
dwell long upon them, because much 
of the information they contain was 
given, in substance, in a former 
peper in this Magazine.* The -peas- 
ants’ sufferings date from 1731, at 
which period the boyards, seduced 
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by the pomps and splendours of the 
Fanariot court, ceased to inhabit and 
to cultivate their own estates, and 
took up their abode in the capital. 
In the words of St. Mare Gerardin, 
“those who were masters in their 
castles became valets at the court.” 
The custom of farming property then 
grew general, and all intercourse 
between proprietors and peasants 
ceased. Listen to the consequences, 
as witnessed at the present day. ‘* The 
best farmers” (and remember that it 
is a Wallachian landed proprietor 
who writes this, and who writes of 
what he has seen) “ are those who 
exact only two or three times as 
much as they are entitled to. Bad 
ones exact two hundred days of 
labour instead of twenty-two,t and 
occasionally beat a peasant to death. 
When things are carried as far as this, 
and a complaint is lodged, the mur- 
derer gets off by paying a héavy sum. 
But as long as a farmer contents 
himself with beating his peasants 
moderately, everything is arranged 
between him and the sub-prefect. 
Instances of murder are not uncom- 
mon. I saw recently, at the Ministry 
of the Interior, two reports establish- 
ing such facts.” The sub-prefect is 
the curse of the peasant. He is 
usually either the former‘ domestic of 
some great boyard, or a ruined, small 
proprietor desirous to reconstruct his 
fortune. Three candidates are elected ; 
the hospodar selects from the three 
the one who offers most money. 
Under Stirbey, we learn from this 
pamphlet, the market price rose to 
6000 francs. The salary is 140 franes 
a-month, on which the sub-prefect 
has to keep himself, his family, a car- 
riage and four horses, and pay the 
expenses of his office and the salary 
of his employés. It is clear that in 
Moldo-Wallachia a man, to be a sub- 
prefect, must either be very rich, ora 
great robber. The farmers pay him 
black mail for liberty to grind and 
beat their peasants. The peasants 
seek to conciliate him by such pre- 
sents as their poverty permits; and 
when they take the great liberty 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 1857. 


+ The legal return to the proprietor for the lands he grants to the peasant, 
and whose quantity is fixed by law, is twenty-two days of labour per annum, & 


tithe of the corn, and a fifth of the hay. 
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of presenting a petition to him, they 
invariably accompany it with a gift 
—perhaps a pair of fowls, perhaps a 
calf. From a less authentic and 
trustworthy source, the following 
trait would be incredible :-— 

“Tf it be a calf that is offered to 
him (when proceeding on his rounds 
through his district), the sub-prefect 
points out the impossibility of carry- 
ing it away with him, and says to the 
petitioner, ‘Keep it.’ The peasant 
goes away joyfal, and rather sur- 
prised at such disinterestedness. He 
sells the calf, or the calf dies, and he 
thinks no more about it. But, two 
or three years afterwards, he is ap- 
plied to for the aforesaid calf, left in 
his care, and which ‘ must have 
grown into an ox.’ Remonstrance is 
unavailing; the unlucky peasant has 
to give his best ox. This scene is re- 
peatel four or five times in every 
village: and there are sub prefects 
who have acquired by this means 
magnificent herds of cattle.” 

Not only the sub-prefects, but the 
great majority of all the Moldo-Wal- 
lachian functionaries, ure corrupt in 
the highest degree. “ At least seventy- 
five per cent. of the whole number,” 
says the author of the “ Letters,” 
‘“‘and I do not fear contradiction.” 
Bribery and extortion are the univer- 
sal rule. This arises in great part 
from the wretched salaries given to 
public servants. A judge gets 180 
francs a-month ; a prefect receives 
300, and cannot spend less than 3000. 
The bad example is set by the very 
highest in the land—by the hospodar 
himself and his ministers. The most 
barefaced peculations and downright 
theft are left unpunished. When the 
Russian army retired from the Prin- 
cipalities, the prefect of Jalomitza ac- 
companied it, and took with him the 
funds of his district, amounting to 
80,000 frances. In Russia he received 
rank and decorations. The war over, 
he returned to Bucharest. No ac- 
count was ever demanded of him. 
Cases of this kind are of frequent oc- 
currence. There are, however, it 
appears, some honest prefects. In 
Wallachia, we are told, there are 
seven out of seventeen, but all the 
sub-prefects rob. ‘“ What can the 
most honest prefect do against a sys- 
tem of pillage, having the hospodar 


for the summit, and the gendarme for 
the base?” In the present state of 
things, our author assures us, none 
but rich and extraordinarily virtuongs 
persons can long resist the temptation, 
and preserve clean hands. He ex- 
presses his wonder that there should 
be so large a proportion of honest 
functionaries as twenty-five in a 
hundred, and considers this a proof 
that honesty, with certain men, is an 
incurable chronic affection. No pre- 
vious misconduct, or even infamy, 
disqualifies for high office in the eyes 
of the unscrapulous Rouman satraps 
of the Porte. Alexander Ghica had 
no sooner assumed the powers of 
caimacan, than he made appoint- 
ments which at once disgusted and 
drove from his side all the respectable 
men of his party. He seemed to take 
pleasure in surrounding himself with 
persons whom public opinion had 
long since condemned and branded. 
And public opinion, indignant, ex- 
tended its scorn and censure to him- 
self. “ The old man did not hesitate 
to strip himself of a popularity which 
would have adorned his tomb.” 
Amongst the highest appointments 
he had to bestow, we are told of that 
of a Greek, who had been condemned 
to punishment for embezzlement; of 
a man who had been sentenced to 
death for the murder of his father-in- 
law, and who was pardoned only at 
the foot of the gallows, and with the 
condition that he should be suspended 
from it by the shoulders for an hour; 
of an officer who had been broken for 
theft ; of sub-prefects who had under- 
gone three years’ imprisonment for 
the same crime, &c., &c. With this 
acute writer’s picture of the Rouman 
public servant, we will conclude this 
sketchy exposition, founded chiefly on 
the pamphlet before us, of the moral, 
or rather immoral, condition of Moldo- 
Wallachia under the present system 
and rulers. 

“ The type of the Rouman bureau- 
crat isa functionary serving, for forty 
years past, with the same zeal and 
the same profits, all the governments, 
Greek, Russian, or indigenous, that 
have passed in procession over him. 
The various armies of occupation, 
which ruined and demoralised his 
country, enriched him, and placed 
around his neck a collar of foreign 
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Inured 
skilful, active, and in most cases 
risen from very low, he ends by be- 
coming grand boyard and minister. 
Whilst those who follow in his foot- 


decorations. to business, 


steps style him Exreellency, the 
people cast in his face the epithet of 
Tchokoi, a word they have created 
to stigmatise infamy and _baseness, 
Tchokoi is untranslatable; it means 
valet, pied plat, liche, parvenu, all 
combined. In the rest of the world 
there is probably no word equivalent 
to it, because there is not another 
nation that has suffered so mach 
from the baseness and vileness of its 
rulers.” 

One question will naturally sug- 
gest itself to whomsoever has read 
the foregoing pages. In a country 
where the lower classes are noto- 
‘riously ignorant, and . where the 
greater portion of the higher ones are, 
upon your own showing, profoandly 
venal and unpatriotic, where will 
you find the materials for an honest 
administration? You ask the union 
of the provinces under one hereditary 
prince, who is to rule constitution- 
ally: in short, you aspire to make of 
Roumania an eastern Piedmont or 
Belgium, under the suzerainté of 
Tarkey, but restricting the Porte to 
the rights conferred by that suzer- 
ainté—rights which, it must be 
owned, have hitherto been frequently 
and grossly abused. But, although 
we at once allow that you have much 
cause fur complaint, that you have 
been oppressed and plundered, prey- 
ed upon by those who should have 
protected you, despoiled and exhaust- 
ed by Turk, Russian, and Austrian, 
we may ask whether you really think, 
after the admissions and statement 
you have made with regard to your 
countrymen, that the country is fit 
to walk alone, contains the elements 
of a good administration, and would 
not be in danger of becoming, within 
a short time, were your demands 
complied with, a pitiable spectacle of 
misrule and corruption, an arena of 
intrigues and strife, a playground 
for unscrupulous adventurers, and a 
scandal which the nations of Europe 
could not suffer to exist? If we 
rightly interpret, and may venture to 
condense, the views and arguments 
to be found in several chapters of the 
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pamphlet, we can state in small com- 
pass its author’s reply. He main- 
tains that there exists in Moldo- 
Wallachia a sufficient number of 
honest’ men to lead the way to social 
reforms, and to set an efficacious 
example. He proposes the abolition 
of the absurd system of -boyards, the 
cancelling of all these ranks or tehinns 
(which serve merely as means of 
corruption), and of the unjust ex- 
emptions attached to them. Wit- 
nessing the incurable venality and 
selfishness of the great majority of 
the grand boyards, he looks a step 
lower for honesty, and believes it 
might there be found united with 
capacity. There are unquestionably 
young men of promise in the Princi- 
palities, and it is to be regretted that 
some of them have embraced repub- 
lican and even socialist ideas, ~ Not 
a few of the sons and nephews of the 
great boyards themselves, of those 
men who have grown grey in politi- 
cal profligacy and villany, display 
a far more patriotic spirit than their 
fathers. Amongst the professional 
and commercial classes, men of edu- 
cation and practical sense might be 
found. But, above all, the Rouman 
writer adjures the great Powers to 
establish such an order of things in 
his country as shall enable his’ coun- 
trymen to select their own ruler, and 
not to have him imposed upon them 
by this or that foreign influence— 
exerted often from motives diame- 
trically opposed to the welfare of Mol- 
do-Wallachia, and, not unfrequently, 
purchased by the gold of the wealth- 
iest candidate. In that country, it 
has always been from the summit of 
the social pyramid that the corrup- 
tion proceeded, spreading downwards 
and infecting the mass. By suabser- 
viency to alien interests, by huge 
bribes to corrupt ministers, by bak- 
shish unsparingly distributed to 
countless officials at Stamboul, that 
sink of official corruption—by every 
vile and costly means, in short, that 
will serve his turn, the hospodar at- 
tains to power. But it is not merely 
for the honour of the post that he 
has wriggled through dirty paths to 
the proud eminence, in attaining 
which he has befouled himself mo- 
rally as much as ever did physically 
the climber of a greasy pole at an 
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English fair. He must get back his 
expenses; he must make a fortune 
besides; he must also have plentiful 
funds in hand to make head against 
the intrigues of his disappointed com- 
petitors. So he at once commences 
an-organised system of plunder, ex- 
tortion, and bribe-taking. His minis- 
ters assist him, and follow his exam- 
ple—or if, as has been known in one 
or two cases of late years, they 
scruple to do so, they are not long 
his ministers. The lower classes of 
officials, generally ill paid, do as they 
see their betters do. In the pro- 
vinces, we have already shown how 
the local authorities and the farmers 
are leagued together to rob and crush 
the peasant; if here and there a pre- 
fect would gladly do justice, he finds 
it scarcely possible. He reports a 
sub-prefect to the minister; the sub- 
prefect has friends at court, whom he 
has duly bought, and his superior 
is told to mind his own business. A 
public fanctionary, at all highly 
placed, who will not do as others do, 
but who strives to do his duty, had 
better give in his resignation, and it 
is thus that the obstinately honest 
generally end. “ The healthy por- 
tion of the public functionaries,” 
says the author of the “ Letters,” 
‘those who love their country, and 
whose hands are pure, live in the 
fear of a dismissal, which is seldom 
long in coming, or vegetate eternally 
in subaltern posts.” 

The second of the two chapters 
devoted to the condition of the pea- 
santry concludes with the following 
paragraphs which we think it apro- 
pos to quote here, as throwing addi- 
tional light on the grievances of the 
Principalities, and on the mode of 
action of the remedy proposed by the 
more enlightened and patriotic por- 
tion of their inhabitants. 

“ Let me not be accused of colour- 
ing the picture too highly! There 
are many other iniquities of which I 
have said nothing, lest I should ap- 
pear to exaggerate the shameful 
vices of the present regime. On 
whom is to be cast the responsibility 
of such a state of things? On the 
law and on the government? But 


they are themselves only the conse- 
quences of a cause which must be 
sought in a higher sphere, and which 
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we shall find in the political situation 
of the Principalities. 

“Under the Fanariot regime, the 
ruin and debasement of these coun- 
tries was the aim to which the reign- 
ing princes directed all their efforts, 
Subsequently, the Russian protector- 
ate, wishing to attain the same end, 
employed the same means. The 
most infamous men were raised to 
the first dignities of the State; every 
private vice and every public corrup- 
tion was sure to find, with the Rus- 
sian consul, and, consequently, with 
the Prince, open support and encour- 
agement. On the other hand, honest 
men were suspected, and no perse- 
cution was spared'them. Had one of 
them a lawsuit! He was certain to 
lose it. Would he rescue his peasants 
from the rapine of the farmers, and 
establish himself on his’ estates to 
cultivate them himself? Forthwith 
he was accused of fomenting troubles, 
Russia only did, after all, what Aus- 
tria and Turkey have been doing for 
the last four years. One cannot bea 
Reschid, a Buol, an Aali—that is to 
say, a statesman of the jirst order— 
without understanding that, to re- 
duce the Principalities to the con- 
dition of the Herzegovina or of 
Gallicia, to arrive at their tncorpora- 
tion, it does not do to reckon on the 
co-operation of honest men. 

** The consequence which I deduce 
from all that precedes is, that the 
best laws are inefficacious when they 
are not applied; and that, applied by 
a hand that has been purchased, they 
become dangerous. So long as the 
Principalities shall be bound to a 
political regime forged by _ their 
enemies, it will be useless, and even 
ridiculous, to alter their internal 
laws. Messieurs les diplomates, re- 
store the Roumans to the plenitude 
of their rights; restore to them their 
autonomy; let them give themselves 
a government which shall be neither 
Turkish, nor Russian, nor English, nor 
French, and, above all, not Austrian, 
but which shall be Rouman, and you 
will see that they know as well as 
you, if not better, how to apply 8 
remedy to their ills.” 

It would lead us too far were we 
to enter upon the question of the 
union at anything like the length at 
which our author discusses it; we 
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can but place upon record two or 
three salient points of his argument. 
In reply to a common objection of 
the anti-unionists, he asks if Russia 


would find the Principalities an 
easier prey in the form of a com- 
pact well-organised State, containing 
5,000,000 of free inhabitants, than in 
their present mal-administered, di- 
vided, and ruined condition. With 
respect to the rights of the Porte, the 
integrity of Turkey, which it has 
been alleged would be infringed by 
the union of the Provinces, he in- 
quires whether the capitulations by 
which the two Principalities are linked 
to Turkey be still in force or not? 
If they be, the Sultan has no right 
to more than homage and tribute, 
which can be paid him as well by 
one State as by two small ones. If 
they be not, what title has Turkey 
to interfere at all with Moldavia and 
Wallachia? He strenuously denies 
that the Principalities, if fairly 
treated by Turkey, would in the 
least desire to cast off their allegi- 
ance to her. ‘“ They perfectly under- 
stand,” he says, “that as long as 
there shall be a Russia and an Aus- 
tria which covet them, they must re- 
main attached to Turkey. To say 
the contrary, is to calumniate them. 
Have they not given abundant proofs 
of their fidelity to the Sultan? With- 
out recalling the part played by Mol- 
do- Wallachia in 1828, and its energet- 
ic resistance to Greek-Russian ideas, 
it cannot have been forgotten that, 
in 1854, when Omar Pasha entered 
Bucharest, addresses, in which the 
Wallachians asked to march against 
the Russians, were covered, in two 
days, with innumerable signatures, 
and were rejected by the Allies. Dur- 
ing the campaign on the Danube, the 
Wallachian soldiers, whom their chief 
had basely delivered to the Russians, 
deserted by hundreds, and went over 
to the Turks. It is true that the 
latter, as generous enemies, contented 
themselves with disarming them, and 
sending them to their homes, where 
they were seized and shot by order 
of the Muscovite generals.” 

The suzeraineté of Turkey, this 


author observes, restored to its true 
nature, and circumscribed in the terms 
of the capitulation, will in no way 
Impede the moral and material de- 
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velopment of the Principalities. Why, 
then, should they seek to shake off a 
light yoke, when they have so long 
endured one that crushed them? The 
second point of the political pro- 
gramme voted by the divans was @ 


JSoretgn prince over the united Prin- 


cipalities. The chiefs of the national 
party have been accused of want of 
judgment in putting forward this 
pretension, which complicates the 
question of the union, and renders 
its solution doubly difficult. 

“In the eyes of the powers that 
signed the treaty of Paris,” said M. 
de Talleyrand in the presence of the 
author of the pamphtet, “ the foreign 
prince is a graver matter than the 
union itself, and of a local affair you 
have made a European question.” It 
appears, however, that the pressure 
of the masses, the public feeling on 
this point, was so strong, that the 
chiefs of the Unionist party had 
scarcely a choice but to yield. The 
whole country was unanimous. Even 
Bibesco and Stirbey, deputies to the 
Wallachian Divan, and who, it is 
well known, have their own private 
hopes for the future, dared not op- 
pose the tide, and voted for the foreign 
prince. The feeling on the part of 
the masses had its origin in the 
abominable misgovernment of the 
native prince. The foreign prince, 
however, is not made a sine gua non, 
although those who best know the 
Principalities, believe that the ap- 
pointment of a native would greatly 
impair the chances of stability of the 
new order of things. 

“‘T will not conclude without add- 
ing, that the Principalities reckon, 
at this moment, more than twenty 
sarnest spretenders to the supreme 
power, and that sixteen of these, at 
least, depend upon foreign govern- 
ments, to which they have promised 
a large share of influence in the affairs 
of the country. To win the favour 
of the powers that dispose of the fate 
of Moldo-Wallachia, there is no 
guilty engagement that this throng 
of candidates has not beforehand 
taken. The most skilful are those 
who promise the same thing to two, 
and even to three different cabinets. 
. . + Would you know their titles 
to the productive honour they seek? 
These are, an ill-acquired fortune, a 
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deplorable reputation, and the good 
graces of some consul or member of 
the Commission. ‘ Who will be your 
prince?’ it was lately asked of a 
Wallachian. ‘He who shall have the 
largest amount of money and vices to 
place at the disposal of the foreigner,’ 
was the immediate reply. Where is 
to be sought a remedy for all these 
rivalries, hatreds, and scandals, un- 
less it be in a prince who has always 
lived far away from them, who has 
no engagement with our parties and 
our corrupters—in a man educated 
to reign; and who, on arriving at 
supreme power, should not offer the 
spectacle and the example of the vices 
and follies of a parvenu ?” 

It is evident that the Roumans 
would have no confidence in a prince 
chosen from amongst themselves ; 
they fear lest the old game should be 
played again, lest gold and foreign 
influence should again impose upon 
them, this time for life, some Stirbey 
or Stourza, some Bibesco or Alexan- 
der Ghica, from whom they could 
rid themselves only by a revolution. 
Their choice, were they allowed to 
make it, would probably fall upon a 
prince of the house of Savoy. But 
what would Austria, and Austria’s 
friends, say to that? And since we 
have referred to the royal family of 
Sardinia, we will say a few words of 
a document, very favourable to Rou- 
man aspirations, and proceeding from 
a source that will be universally ad- 
mitted to be entitled to high consi- 
deration. We speak of a despatch 
which first obtained publicity a few 
days ago in a foreign newspaper *— 
a despatch addressed by Count Ca- 
millo Cavour, on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1856, to the Sardinian chargé- 
d’affaires in London, to be by him 
communicated to Lord Clarendon. 
In it the distinguished Piedmontese 
statesman strongly advocates the 
union of the Principalities, and ad- 
vances, in support of the project, ar- 
guments, of which some, it must be 
admitted, are.both novel and forcible. 
Referring first to the opposition of 
Turkey to that project, he remarks 
that the English Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who, in the bosom 
of the Paris Conference, had shown a 


favourable disposition towards the 
proposed union, seemed, according 
to what he (Cavour) learned from 
Sir James Hudson, to have changed 
his mind, and to be disposed to 
espouse the views of the Porte, 
He considers that this modification 
of opinion may have the most 
serious and grievous consequences, 
and he desires to convince the Eng- 
lish Cabinet of the fallacy of the ar. 
guinents advanced by the Porte. He 
then proceeds to examine the ques- 
tion of the union under two points 
of view—that of the interests of the 
Principalities themselves, and that of 
the interests of Turkey. Without 
giving an analysis of the whole de- 
spatch, which is of considerable 
length, we will cite some of its prin- 
cipal and most striking points, 
Count Cavour remarks that the de- 
sire of union in the two Principalities 
is of no recent growth; that for long 
past they have lost no opportunity 
of testifying it: and that Turkey her- 
self, when endowing Moldo-Walla- 
chia twenty-five years ago with the 
Organic Regulations, recognised the 
principle, in Article 425, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ The origin, the re- 
ligion, the manners, and the common 
language of the inhabitants of the 
two Principalities, as well as their 
common wants, are sufficient elements 
of a closer union, which hitherto has 
been prevented and delayed only by 
circumstances; but the advantages 
that will arise from the union of the 
two populations cannot be put in 
doubt. Thus, the commencement of 
that union is established in this 
Réglement by an administrative con- 
formity in the government of the two 
countries.” This is clear enough; 
but Turkey would perhaps explain 
its discordance with her present 
policy by recalling the fact that the 
Réglement was drawn up by Russian 
hands, and promulgated during 4 
Russian occupation. ‘ Austria,” says 
Count Cavour, “has long had her 
eyes turned in the direction of the 
Lower Danube. Let it be remem- 
bered that she has already contrived 
to render herself mistress of three 
millions of Roumans inkabiting Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat, and Bukovina. Is 








* The Indépendance Belge of the 22d May, 1858. 
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it credible that two little states, 
rendered more feeble by separation, 
will be able to resist the ambitious 
and encroaching policy of Austria ? 
The influence of the Vienna Cabinet 
will produce in the Principalities, at 
Bucharest especially, effects analo- 
gous to that which we see produced 
in the secondary states of Italy. 
Separation can but aggravate the 
state of the Principalities, by causing 
a profound irritation, and wounding 
all the instincts of the population. 
It will render necessary a despotic 
and violent government, which, to 
maintain itself, will be obliged con- 
tinually to have recourse to the in- 
tervention of Turkish, and even of 
Austrian forc« Viewing the ques- 
tion under the second aspect—the 
interests of Turkey—Count Cavour, 
whilst admitting that these ought to 
be seriously considered by Europe, 
believes that the Porte perhaps 
exaggerates to itself its rights over 
Moldo-Wallachia, which are strictly 
limited to a suzeraineté. He denies 
that the union would be in any re- 
spect prejudicial to the just rights 
and interests of Turkey. With refer- 
ence to a comparison, instituted in 
the circular of the Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, between the Prin- 
cipalities and the kingdom of Greece, 
he expresses himself as follows, forci- 
bly and eloquently :— 

“The terms of the parallel are not 
identical. An essential difference 
exists between the two countries. 
Greece can never forget the glorious 
times of Athens, of Sparta, of Thebes, 
as she also will ever bear in mind 
the Empire of the East, and the 
magnificent residence of the Pale- 
ologi and the Patriarchs. Greece is 
everywhere side by side with Turkey 
in Europe; everywhere, hard by the 
mosque, the church of Christ arises. 
By constituting the kingdom of 
Greece, a centre was created for 
Greek nationality, whilst at the same 
time there was left all around the 
majority of the Hellenic race under 
the domination of Turkey. From 
this there naturdlly resulted an 
Irresistible tendency, on the part of 
those populations, to unite themselves 
with “their emancipated brethren. 
It is in vain to struggle against the 
force of things. The Hellenes of 
VOL, LXXXIV. 
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Epirus, of Albania, of the islands of 
the Archipelago, will always desire to 
form‘part of the Greek kingdom ; as, 
upon the other band, that kingdom 
will always be animated by an irre- 
sistible desire to absorb the elements 
that are homogeneous with it, and 
that have remained under the sceptre 
of the Sultan. 

“ The Principalities, on the con- 
trary, constitute a race apart, which 
has pushed offshoots into no pro- 
vince, but which, at the sam> time, 
has not suffered itself to be absorbed 
by the powerful races that surround 
it. The Turks have not established 
themselves as conquerors amongst 
the descendants of Trajan’s soldiers. 
No mosque rears its head on Rou- 
man soi]. Any attempt at assimila- 
tion between the Roumans and the 
Turks, the Greeks and the Slavo- 
nians, would be fruitless. We have 
these four populations belonging to 
four races entirely distinct by essen- 
tially diverse ethnographic characters. 
The Porte, then, has no reason to 
fear that the Roumans will seek to 
combine with’ the Servians and Bul- 
garians. There is less sympathy be- 
tween the Rouman and the Slavo- 
nian than between the Rouman and 


the Turk. On the other hand, the 


foumans form an obstacle to the 
tendencies to draw together (rap- 


prochement) which animate the dif- 
ferent branches of the great Slavo- 
nian family. Rouman nationality 
is a counterpoise useful to Turkey, 
useful to Europe, and inimical to the 
dangerous development of Panslavo- 
nianism. If we look at the map, we 
see that the Slavonian race extends 
from the Uralian mountains and the 
northern seas to the Adriatic, with- 
out other interruption than the terri- 
tories occupied by the Roumans. If, 
as is incontestable, Panslavonianism 
is a danger, not only for Turkey, but 
for the whole of the West, is it not of 
the highest interest to constitute, in 
the centre of the Slavonian countries, 
a nationality which sympathises ex- 
clusively with the West, and which 
may form a real obstacle to the re- 
union of populations having so great 
a tendency to form a unity that would 
perhaps crush the rest of the civilized 
world ?” 

Count Cavour proceeds to argue 
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that the constitution of the Rouman 
nationality would be useful, not men- 
acing, to Turkey. Antipathy of race 
will always keep the Roumans aloof 
from Russia. Their detestation of 
Austria is well known. To that 
power they might at some future day 
be dangerous, should they aspire to 
regain the Rouman districts which 
form part ofits empire. “ The foreign 
courts, rivals of Turkey, will be for- 
midable in the Principalities only so 
long as they shall have to do with 
feeble governments, in antagonism 
with the national spirit, forced by 
their false position to seek support, 
moral and material, financial or mili- 
tary, from those of their neighbours 
who possess such vast means of cor- 
ruption and influence. The men, 
accustomed to make a traffic of the 
favours of the Porte, may lose some- 
what of their illicit gains by the con- 
stitution of a single and strong power 
in the Principalities. The Porte can 
but gain by it.” The Sardinian min- 
ister concludes with a general con- 
sideration. “If,” he says. “as we 
are assured, and as, notwithstanding 
the denials of Turkey, everything 
induces us to believe, the union is 
the ardent wish of the Principalities, 
can the Western Powers reject it? 
Can they incur, in the eyes of the 
civilised world and of history, the 
responsibility of having sacrificed the 
real interests, the legitimate aspira- 
tions, of five millions of Christians, to 
the exaggerated scruples anc unfound- 
ed fears of the Turkish cabinet ?” 

We need not remind the reader 
that Piedmont has, from the time 
the question was first raised, shown 
herself a@ staunch ‘supporter of Rou- 
nan demands. This is not surpris- 
ing. The champion of Italian na- 
tionality, she is an ex-officio partisan 
of that- of Roumania. Besides the 
hatred towards Austria, which influ- 
ences all her foreign policy, leading 
her always to adopt that view of a 
question which may be damaging or 
disagreeable to that power, she, as 
the representative and hope of Italian 
independence, naturally sympathises 
with a kindred race, eagerly seeking, 
in the far east of Europe, a portion of 
that liberty which she in the west has 
already won, and, we trust, for ever 
secured, 
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Before laying down our pen we 
will give a few lines to the European 
Commission in the Principalities, 
touched upon in the sixth chapter 
of the pamphlet before us, where the 
character, attitude, and line of con- 
duct of each one of the Commis- 
sioners are sketched, not, as regards 
most of them, in very favourable 
colours. The subject tempts to sa- 
tirical delineation, but the’ present 
writer has not thought proper to avail 
himself of it to anything like the full 
extent which his turn for sarcasm 
would certainly have rendered it 
easy for him to do. The Com- 
missioners found in the Principalities 
the warmest and most hospitable 
reception. If, politically, some of 
them were looked upon with far 
greater favour than others (whose 
governments were known, or believed 
to be, unfavourable to the wishes of 
the Moldo-Wallachians), personally 
all were treated alike. The friends 
were welcomed as friends ; the ene- 
mies were received as if their hosts 
were in hopes of converting them 
into friends. The French Commis- 
sioner—thanks to the attitude of 
France at that time with regard to 
the question of the union—was the 
favourite and preponderant, and 
might, says the author of the “ Let- 
ters,” have made himself master of 
the situation. The Sardinian, as 
an Italian, and as representative of 
the chivalrous and popular Victor 
Emmanuel, received many marks of 
warm sympathy. The Russian, Ba- 
sili, was a Greek, and therefore, al- 
though representing a power most 
favourable to the union (and also on 
account of a pedantic and unpleasing 
manner), he was neither liked nor 
trusted. “ Timeo Danaos et dona 
Jerentes is a maxim which the Fana- 
riots passed a century in engraving 
on the hearts of the Roumans.” 
the English Commissioner this writer 
speaks in the highest terms as an 
amiable and accomplished gentle- 
man; but he entirely disapproves 
the line of conduct which, as a diplo- 
matist and politician, he followed 
in the Principalities. Of the Aus- 
trian and the Turkish he does not 
tell us much, except, in a note, a0 
anecdote of the former, M. Lehman 
de Palmrod, which, whether true or 
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not, é ben trovato. “On the point 
of being ennobled, M. Lehman had 
to make choice of a more aristocratic 
name. After long reflection, this 
diplomatist borrowed from Lord Pal- 
merston the first syllable of his name, 
and from M. de Nesselrode the last 
of his, and, soldering them together, 
made himself a name of favourable 
augury. I cannot venture to affirm 
that these ambitious syllables have 
kept all the promise they contained.” 
If the pamphlet is. chary of details 
about the Commission, we find, in 
a newspaper* published at Brussels, 
and exclusively devoted to the affairs 
of the Principalities, some curious 
gossip on the subject. This is con- 
tained in a letter from Bucharest, 
which, when it returned in print to 
that capital, made a great sensation 
there by reason of the boldness and 


accuracy of its statements. The 
Commission Was an enormous ex- 
pense to the Principalities. It was 


deemed proper to provide its mem- 
bers and their suites with houses, 
also with carriages and horses, and, 
in the first instance, with food, lights, 
and everything they required. The 
houses were hired by the government 
at exorbitant rents, and were richly 
furnished at the cost of the country. 
Everything was supplied in the most 
lavish and prodigal manner. Blame 
is not cast on the Commissioners ; 
it was quite natural that, on their 
first arrival in a strange capital, 
where the hotels are not of the best, 
and to whose ways they were unac- 
customed, they should accept a tem- 
porary hospitality, which, moreover, 
was warmly pressed upon them. 
After a short time, most of them de- 
clined to be any longer a burthen on 
the country, and retained only the 
quarters that had been prepared for 
them. Notall, however, wére equally 
considerate; but the ehief origin of 
the expense incurred was the im- 
mense amount of jobbery and robbery 
connected with the supplies furnished 
tothem. Some of the items quoted 
in the Etoile du Danube are curious, 
by reason of their barefaced extra- 
vagance. The best and dearest hotel 
in Europe would have supplied its 
best dinners at an infinitely lower 
rate than that set down for the re- 
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pasts of the Commission, during the 
first three weeks of its stay in Bucha- 
rest.’ In twenty-six days, the table 
ot a single commissioner cost upwards 
of £300. Of wax lights, 200 lb. per 
night were charged for. There was 
an item of 117,000 frances for small 
expenses, such as lights, cabs, lamps, 
kitchen utensils, &c. At the time of 
the installation of Ghica as caimacan, 
in 1856, the Turkish envoy, Kiamil 
Bey, sent to invest him with the dig- 
nity, passed a week at Bucharest, and 
of course was kept at free quarters, 
as a guest. The honest people charged 
with purveying for him, found means 
to make him consume strawberries 
to the value of 7000 Wallachian 
piastres (nearly £100)! But Saafet- 
Effendi, the Turkish commissioner in 
1857, had no reason to be jealous of 
the delicacies supplied to his country- 
man. In the accounts of the com- 
mission figures an item of 1200 frances 
for “ perfumes for the use of Saafet- 
Effendi.” The Turk must have need- 
ed a deal of sweetening. The Wal- 
Jachians, making a variation on a 


well-known proverb, said that “a 
European commission is equal to 
half a military occupation,” The 


people of the Principalities, accus- 
tomed to be robbed by their rulers, 
and by officials and contractors of ali 
kinds, wonld think little of the cost 
of the Commission, if they thought 
there was a chance of its labours and 
report leading Europe to comply with 
their wishes. But of this they now 
have little hope. ‘“ The international 
Commission,” says the author of the 
“Letters,” “cost the Principalities 
8 millions of piastres (about £45,000 
sterling); that is to say, the tenth 
part of their annual budget. The 
toumans love to cherish the hope 
that the result of its labours will be 
proportionate to this total, or, in 
popular terins, that it will give them 
their money’s worth !” 

We must conclude; not, however, 
without extracting the last page of 
the pamphlet, which embodies the 
author’s views as to what may not 
improbably be the result of treating 
with neglect, if not with contempt, 
the almost unanimously expressed 
wishes of the Moldo-Wallachians, 

“Our best policy now,” he says, 





* L’ Etoile du Danube, of Saturday, 25th July, 1857. 
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is, in my opinion, to wait and not 
to despair; but there are not wanting 
persons who counsel us to another 
course, and I have the more fear of 
seeing it prevail, because all Europe 
seems toconspire in its favour. There 
is a party which holds to us the fol- 
lowing language: ‘The Western 
Powers have lulled you with falla- 
cious promises: recognise at last that 
they pitilessly deliver you to Austrian 
brutality, and to the stupidity of the 
Turk. It is time to look northwards. 
Whatever harm Russia may have 
done to you, Austria and Turkey will 
do you more. Besides, the policy of 
the Ozar is completely changed; do 
you not see Alexander II. preparing 
reforms with one hand, whilst he 
heals, with the other, wounds which 
he did not make? Your position ad- 
mits neither of delay nor of hesita- 
tion; you need the alliance of one of 
the three great empires that surround 
you, in order that you may not serve 
as a plaything to the ambition of all. 
Does there remain to you any other 
support than that of the Czar? Rus- 
sia is for the union under a foreign 
prince. With Russia you may hope 
everything, even complete indepen- 
dence.’ 

“To decide between these two 
policies, the Principalities wait till 
Europe shall have marked out for 
them their line of conduct. 

“One day, perhaps, the advanced 
guard of the Russian army which 
shall march upon Constantinople, 
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will be composed of Roumans! Upon 
that day, millions of Rayahs will rise 
as one man, and twenty-four hours 
will suffice to drive the,last Turk into 
Asia. 

“Lords Palmerston, Redcliffe, and 
Derby, Count Buol, and you, Messrs, 
Aali and Fuad, vous Vauree voulu !” 

We have .not attempted, in this 
paper, to go fully into the complicat- 
ed political question of the Princi- 
palities. We should perhaps have 
been willing to do so, at the risk of 
filling a much larger portion of the 
Magazine than is usually allotted to 
single article, had we hoped to com- 
mand readers for so long an essay on 
a subject that does not appear to 
excite much interest in England, 
Under this disadvantage, all we have 
sought to do, has been to bring into 
relief some of the most prominent 
points of the question; and without 
making ourselves partisans, or even 
expressing our opinion, to put for- 
ward that of an intelligent and 
highly-educated native of the country 
whose grievances are now under dis- 
cussion in Paris—of a writer whose 
veracity may be relied upon even by 
those who do not share his views. 
Such data as he supplies will be found 
extremely useful by any persons who 
may wish to make up their minds on 
a subject, which the thrilling interest 
of Indian affairs has deprived of that 
share of attention which, we incline 
to think, it will one day be proved 
that its importance merited. 
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My First and Last Novel. 


NOVEL. 


PART I. 


You asked me once if I had ever 
had a secret from my husband. 

Answering “ Yes,” I promised some 
day to tell you all about it: I will do 
so now. 

When we were first married, and 
for a time afterwards, we were poor ; 
neither of us were used to poverty. 
I was the youngest, and had been 
the pet, of a large family; I was in- 
experienced in every way, and some- 
what spoiled by indulgence. Kenelm, 
my husband, was several years older 
than his little wife; he was good, 
grave, and wise; there was some- 
thing in his character that made 
people afraid of him; when he 
courted me, my sisters held him in 
awe; yet, strangely enough, I, cow- 
ard as I was in most respects, felt 
nothing of this awe till afterwards, 
but treated him with girlish audacity 
and tyranny. I knew my power. 

I must not allow myself to tell 
you of our happiness during the first 
months after our marriage; that has 
nothing to do with this story; for 
then I had not the ghost of a secret 
from my husband. It is true that I 
was forced to be very quiet during 
the earlier part of the day, when the 
scratching of Kenelm’s pen was al- 
most the only sound to be heard in 
our house; but I indemnified myself 
in the evening for the morning’s 
silence. I dearly loved to talk to 
Kenelm! I used then to show him 
the innermost thought of my heart: 
he was so gentle and reverent, and 
in return gave me his full confidence, 
sometimes speaking to me of things 
far beyond my comprehension, glad- 
dening me by saying that often a few 
random words of mine would suggest 
the solutions of perplexities over 
which he had long pondered ! 

Well, we were poor. I had twenty 
pounds a year; for the rest we de- 
pended upon my husband’s earnings. 
We had married in the spring; the 
following winter Kenelm fell ill, very 
ill. Necessarily his illness increased 
our expenses; and I, without any 
regard to cost, or any thought of 
whose labour must pay for all, pro- 





cured everything that I fancied might 
please him or do him good. When 
he was convalescent, the doctor or- 
dered him not to write for months to 
come. I understood his smile as he 
listened to this decree; it smote me 
with sharp, sudden pain ; I remember 
I ran away to weep. 

“T must write, my child; we are 
in debt, we want money.” This was 
all his answer to my tearful remon- 
strance, when long, long before he 
was strong, I saw him settle down to 
work. : 

For the first time I shrank away 
from his mild glance; for the first 
time the deep tenderness of his tone 
sounded to me as a reproach. 

I went from his study into the 
garden. It was spring; but I paid 
no heed to the loveliness of the sunny 
morning. To-day I was too miserable 
to weep, for the first time in my life 
perhaps. I stood, leaning my head 
against a tree, absorbed in self- 
reproachful thought—knowing, for 
the first time, how dreadful a thing 
it was to want money. 

I had one friend living near; she 
had been Kenelm’s friend for years 
and years, but now she was espe- 
cially mine. It chanced that she 
passed our gate that morning, and 
seeing me, came in for a few mo- 
ments. 

“You, Minnie, of all women in the 
world, to look upon this sweet day 
with so sad a face? What ails you, 
dear? Kenelm is getting well.” 

“But he will be ill again. The 
doctor says he should have change 
and perfect rest, and—he is at work. 
I have been extravagant—we want 
money.” She was grave immediately. 

“Poor dear!” she said; ‘no won- 
der you are not merry—Oh, that 
money!” She softly stroked my 
hand, and’ fell into meditative si- 
lence. 

Presently she cried, quite abruptly, 
“ Minnie, you shall write a novel! ” 

I started, and blushed as if she 
had proposed to me to commit a 
crime. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “ you shall 
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write a novel. I have a little leisure 
—nothing else, alas!—at your service 
—you write, I will revise and manage 
all besides.” 

“ But—Kenelm—” 

“Would he not like it? Ah!— 
perhaps not—I had forgotten. Good, 
almost perfect as he is, he has his 
prejudices.” 

“ But if I could write a book! If 
I could earn enough money to take 
him to the sea-side—I would risk the 
rest. I will not be afraid; I will try 
and write a novel—only he shall never 
know unless I succeed.” 

“Ts it well to have a secret from 
your husband ?” 

“Just this one. I mast try. It 
would be so glorious if I were to 
succeed.” 

* You should know best. But, 
Minnie, I had rather you told him.” 

“ No, no, no; not unless I suc- 
ceed, What makes you think that I 
can write a book?” 

“T have seen little attempts of 
yours—do not blush—and bits, only 
bits, of your letters to Kenelm. If 
Mrs. Kenelm Cameron writes her 
book .as simply and fervently as 
Minnie Grey wrote her love-letters, 
it will do—always provided that, 
before she begins it, she quite makes 
up her mind what it is to be about.” 

“That is the puzzle.” 

“Tt will not long remain so, if the 
book is destined to be written. I am 
going from home; you shall have my 
address; let me help you in any way 
I can.” 

I took leave of her absently, already 
pondering what my book was to be 
about. 

For three days and three nights I 
continued to ponder this matter. 
When Kenelm asked of what I was 
thinking, I blushed, giving the stupid 
answer, “ Nothing particular.” He 
looked surprised, but said nothing 
further. 

Now, in all that follows, it may 
seem to you that if I had given the 
matter a playful turn, and if my hus- 
band had trusted me as he ought to 
have done, no unhappiness would 
have ensued. It was not in my 
power to think of my secret lightly— 
directly I had a secret from my hus- 
band, I turned coward, and became 
morbidly timid in his presence. And 
he—he did not suspect me of wrong- 
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doing—it was my want of confidence 
towards him that he mourned, [ 
think I have heard Kenelm say that 
it is in the natures acted upon, not in 
the acts themselves, that the elements 
of Tragedy and Comedy are contained, 
I suppose we each acted as it was our 
nature to act. 

When those three days and nights 
of meditation had proved fruitless, I 
drowned my hope in tears. I had 
found no subject of which I felt com- 
petent to treat, no cause to advocate, 
and I despaired. 

A day or two afterwards an ac- 
quaintance sent us tickets for a con- 
cert: in the evening she called for 
us. My husband was not well 
enough to go—I hated to go without 
him; but he sent me because he 
thought that I was beginning to pine 
in a too quiet life. I felt very un- 
grateful towards the friend who car- 
ried me off, so sorely against my will. 

It was a “ classical” concert of in- 


strumental music: I loved such 
music, Yet by-and-by I found that 
I was not listening to it. IJ was 


writing—nay, rather contemplating— 
my book! It did not suggest itself 
to me bit by bit, but I seemed to 
grasp it all—plot, purpose, incident 
—at once. I literally hugged myself 
under cover of my little white cloak, 
and said, ‘‘ This will do.” 

“ Exquisite! is it not?” my com- 
panion exclaimed, thinking I had 
spoken to her in praise of the music. 
Her glance dwelt wonderingly on my 
excited face. 

Now I was only anxious to get 

home. I dreaded that I might for- 
get. Fortunately my friend was 
sleepy during the drive—the rapid 
motion continued the excitement the 
music had produced. When we 
stopped at my gate, and the lady 
woke up to say “ Good-night,” I 
astonished her by the fervour of my 
“Thank you! you do not know what 
you have done for me.” 
" Are you such an enthusiast ?” 
she asked. ‘Had I known it, I would 
have sent you tickets before. I will 
remember you in future — good- 
night.” 

I let myself into the house. I had 
made Kenelm promise not to sit up, 
and had ordered Ann to go to bed. 
How glad I was of tliis! f 

The lamp and the fire burned in 
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the parlour, and the little supper-tray 
stood ready. 

I had made no noise; I stole up to 
my room, found Kenelm asleep, look- 
ing very wan and worn; I bent down 
and kissed him lightly, then ran 
away. 

In the parlour I sat down to write, 
and I wrote—hour after hour. When 
the lamp went out, I looked up in 
consternation—it was growing light. 

Very carefully I gathered together 
my precious sheets ; I put them within 
a book (a cookery book I remember), 
and hid that at the bottom of my 
work-table. I crept to bed cold, 
tired, and happy, but did not fall 
asleep till broad daylight. 

When I woke, Kenelm stood by my 
bedside with my breakfast upon a 
tray. “Is it late?” I asked, starting 
up. 

“Nearly eleven, love. 
enjoy the concert, Minnie?” 

“The concert—oh yes!” Then as 
I recalled everything, I felt as if he 
must find out my secret by looking 
at me, and I turned away yawning. 

“ Not quite awake yet, sleepy one,” 
he commented. 

How I was to manage to write in 
the daytime was the problem that 
occupied me while I dressed. 

When I was ready, I went to 
Kenelm in his study. “Must you 
write to-day?” I asked. 


Did you 


“Yes, I must. Let us dine at 
four—I will write till then. After 
dinner we will have a walk. Do not 


feel anxious, love—I am stronger.” 

“Can I do nothing for you this 
morning ?” 

“ Nothing, dear.” 

He had resumed his pen, and I 
went away. We had an unfurnished 
room in our house. I was soon lock- 
ed into that. I spread my peper on 
a box, a box that had gone with us 
on our wedding journey, and crouch- 
ed upon the floor to write. I left off 
just in time to prepare for dinner—to 
smooth my hair, dip my hot brow in 
water, and wash the ink-stains off my 
fingers. 

“I wanted you to stitch up my 
manuscript, Minnie,” Kenelm said; 
“but as 1 didn’t find you in the 
house, I contrived to do it myself. 
I suppose you have been working in 
the garden—too hard, I think; you 
look flushed.” 
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“My face is rather hot. Now, where 
shall we walk this evening?” I asked, 
and began to talk hurriedly of prim- 
roses, violets, blue-bells, and the pro- 
bahility of our finding them in the 
fields around. 

That was an exquisite evening. 
As we wandered about the lanes and 
meadows, Kenelm sometimes leant on 
me, I sometimes on him: and I said 
to myself, ‘So it should be in life ; 
why should my husband work always, 
and I sit idle all my days?” 

That was very well; but, alas! as 
I worked I lost sight of my good 
motive in the absorbing interest of 
my work—forgot all my little daily 
cares for Kenelm while I struggled 
to achieve a grand good for him. 

My husband came home healthily 
tired. That night he slept soundly, 
and I could not sleep; so I rose—I 
could not resist the impulse to con- 
tinue my work; again it was the day- 
light that warned me to my bed. 

Kenelm told me at breakfast that 
he must go into town, and should 
not get home till evening. He had 
not incurred this fatigue since his 
illness, and was not fit for it. I did 
not think of thisthen; I did not offer 
to go for him, or beg to go with him ; 
I thought joyfully of the long day 
before me. He left home at ten, to 
return at seven. 

I told Ann to say that I was en- 
gaged if any one should call, and I 
locked myself into the empty cham- 
ber. I uttered a cry of joy as I 
began my work—I had such delight 
in it. 

I left off to pretend to dine, but I 
had no appetite, and soon recom- 
menced. 

Towards the end of the afternoon 
I found I could go on no longer. 
My temples burned, and yet I felt as 
if numbed by excessive cold, and my 
head began to ache intensely. 

Kenelm was late; it was getting 
dusky when he came, and I shunned 
what little light there was. He was 
tired, and after tea Jay upon the couch ; 
I sat beside him on a low seat, and 
rested my aching head on his breast. 

By-and-by Ann came in with the 
lamp, and then Kenelm asked me to 
read to him. I rose with some diffi- 
culty, I felt so weak and weary. Un- 
wittingly [ turned my face full to the 
light as I opened the new book he 
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had brought home, and his eyes were 
upon me as they generally were, as I 
had formerly loved to have them. 

“Minnie!” he exclaimed—then 
started up and came to me. He took 
my hands and gazed into my face. 
This time I was not sorry to feel 
thick blushes covering my pallor. 

Somewhat pettishly I cried—* You 
startle me, Kenelm,” and I tried to 
turnaway. He would not let me. 

“You look wretchedly ill, Minnie. 
You have been crying much again— 
so soon! What is it that troubles 
you? My poor child must tell me!” 

“T have nothing to tell you—you 
are foolish—nothing troubles me!” 
But he continued to gaze at me so 
tenderly, so sorrowfally, that I could 
not bear it. To convince him that 
nothing was the matter, I burst into 
tears and sobbed upon his bosom, for 
he folded me in his arms, 

I thought that all was over—that 
my secret would ‘out, or my heart 
would break; but he questioned me 
no more, only soothed and caressed me. 

Next morning I rejoiced that my 
secret was still in my keeping. 

When I went down into the par- 
lour, Kenelm held a visiting-card in 
his hand, at which he was looking 
with surprise. 

“‘ My friend Ashtower here yester- 
day, and you did not tell me! You 
asked him to come again, I hope; 
you are well aware that I have long 
desired to see him.” 

I paused at the door with a face 
expressing blank consternation. “I 
—did not know,” I faltered. 

Yes; Iwas afraid of Kenelm—his 
eyes perused my face keenly. 

“You did not know—it was Ann’s 
fault, then. This is very vexatious.” 
He was about to ring the bell. 

“ Stay!” Icried; “it was not her 
fault. I told her if anybody came, to 
say I was engaged; of course she did 
not know that I would have seen 
your friend! Till this moment I did 
not know he had been here.” 

“ And why, my dear wife, would 
you see nobody yesterday ?” 

“ Don’t say ‘my dear wife’ in that 
horrid way. I suppose I was not in 
the humour for company, as you had 
left me alone!” I took refuge in a 
kind of petulant naughtiness, pouted, 
and made an unnecessary noise: with 
the cups and saucers, 


My husband did not speak for 
some time. Then he said, with a 
measured mildness that I well un- 
derstood, “I think, Minnie, that you 
owe me some slight explanation. J 
trust that your good sense will lead 
you to offer me such. AsI am eon- 
fident that my wife cannot act in a 
way of which she has need to be 
ashamed, I do not understand her 
having any mystery.” 

i had heard people say that some- 
times my husband appeared to hide 
an iron hand beneath a velvet glove, 
I recalled the saying now, and asked 
myself indignantly if he meant to 
make me feel the smooth inflexibility 
of his character. I was angry with him. 

I offered no word of apology, but 
remained silent. I could not eat: 
the first mouthful seemed like to 
choke me. This made me seem all 
the more sullen, 

No wonder that my noble, high- 
minded husband looked grieved to 
the heart at such signs of childish 
perversity. 

When, after breakfast, I sought 
the bare room, and locked myself in, 
I trembled taking home the, moral 
that was evolving, without conscious 
effort of mine, from the story which 
I had called “A Wife’s Secret.” 

I felt the possibility of my little 
troubles deepening and widenjpg ter- 
ribly. I cried passionately, *1 will 
persevere ; but I must finish soon— 
I cannot bear this long.” 

I had taken it for granted that 
Kenelm had work to do; but when I 
had slipped down-stairs, just before 
dinner-time, I saw him lying on our 
little lawn, a book beside him. 

“He is angry,” I thought. ‘ This 
is the first holiday on which he has 
done without me.” 

When we met, I could not be gay or 
natural; I was constrained in manner, 
and felt weighed upon and weary. 

The few days that followed were 
uncomfortable. Kenelin tried to re- 
sume his usual demeanour, but some- 
thing was between us, and I was 
afraid of him. I wrote as much as I 
could without risk of detection, and 
forgot my own griefs during those 
hours. 

I told myself that I would not, 
that I could not give up, now that I 
had gone so far. Whenever! felt 
wavering and despondent, I pic. 
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tured to myself my triumph. Ken- 
elm’s surprise, delight, gratitude,— 
this would pay for all my pain. 
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There was surely no tedious linger- 
ing by the way in my book. I wrote 
in desperate haste to have finished it. 


PART Il. 


With Kenelm’s many letters one 
morning came a letter tome. I re- 
ceived it from him, and blushed as I 
slipped it into my apron pocket. It 
was from my friend, in answer to a 
note I had sent her about my book. 

By this time I had become mor- 
bidly nervous. I was haunted by a 
vague sense of wrong-doing, and a 
dread of being driven to tell a direct 
falsehood. I had had more than one 
terrible alarm of detection. 

After pocketing my letter I care- 
fully avoided looking towards my 
husband. 

‘Read this, Minnie,” he said pre- 
sently, putting one of the letters he 
had received before me, 

I obeyed. 

“What shall you do, Kenelm ? 
Shall you go?” I asked, when I had 
finished. It was from one of my 
husband’s brothers, begging his me- 
diation with the stern old father, who 
had been bitterly offended—how, does 
not concern my story. 

“Shall we go, you surely mean, 

Minnigg”’ ; 
I dr ped my head; my work was 
nearly-eompleted ; it would be dread- 
ful to me to leave it now. We had 
been so estranged lately, my longing 
to have done with this and every 
secret was very great; if I were left 
alone a day or two, it could be safely 
completed. 

“Perhaps you are right, and I 
ought to go alone,” Kenelm said, after 
a painful silence. 

“I think you should. It is an ex- 
pensive journey; your father does not 
like me, and ”— 

“T had rather my wife had been 
thus eager that we should not sepa- 
rate. You have prudence on your 
side, but—you are changed, Mary.” 
He rose as he spoke. 

“Do not say I am changed! Do 
not speak so! I cannot bear it.” I 
spoke passionately. He came to my 
side, sat down by me, and took my 
hand. 

“Tf I am to be of any use, I should 
go to-day—at once,” he began. “ The 
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last few weeks, Minnie, something has 
divided us. Shall we not be one again 
before we part ?” 

I was silent; I did not raise my 
eyes. Perhaps in the struggle to 
appear unmoved, I looked obsti- 
nate and cross, for Kenelm’s tone 
changed. , 

“ That letter—remember, Mary, 
that I do not stoop to suspect you of 
wrong; it is simply your want of con- 
fidence that I deplore.” 

“Suspect me of wrong, indeed! ” I 
cried, again taking refuge in that 
unreasonableness which 
baffles men sorely. “It is you, 
Kenelm, who have no confidence in 
me! You treat your wife as if she 
were a mere child.” 

“If the time is gone by when she 
loved to be so treated—when she 
made me her conscience and hid 
nothing from me—TI must painfully 
learn how this changed wife desires 
that I should treat her.” 

He left the room; when he was 
gone I wept. But I was a little 
angry ; or, as, passing his study-door 
on my way up-stairs to pack his 
clothes, I saw him seated at his 
study-table with {his head bowed 
upon his hands, I could not have re- 
sisted the temptation to go to him and 
confess everything. 

It was only by looking back after- 
wards that I could understand how 
much change he found in me—how 
many signs he saw that my thoughts 
were not all, or even chiefly his,—be- 
sides reading that in my often ab- 
stracted face. Many of my little 
duties were neglected, or performed 
by Ann; many minute cares for 
Kenelm omitted during those feverish 
weeks. 

As I packed my husband’s clothes, 
I shed some tears over them. When 
he was actually gone, after a most 
painfully calm leave-taking, I felt 
utterly miserable; I spent the day 
between crying and sleeping, and only 
thought of my book with disgust and 
loathing. 

Next morning brought me a cor- 
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dial—a few kind lines from Kenelm, 
written the night before, from the 
resting-place, which was half-way to- 
wards his journey’s end. 

Having further stimulated my cou- 
rage by re-perusing my friend’s note, 
which told me of the favourable ar- 
rangements she hoped to make for the 
publication of my book, I set to work. 

The misery of my heroine was ap- 
proaching its climax ; I was one with 
her, shaken by her fears, torn by her 
passions, transported by her hope. 

| Highly-wrought excitement kept 

me up. While Kenelm was away, I 
did not go beyond the garden ; I could 
not eat, and I hardly slept. 

One night,—I had heard Ann g» to 
bed long before, and there was no 
sound or stir in the silent house,—my 
self-possession, my sense of my own 
identity, altogether failed me. 

I crouched upon the bare floor in 
the bare room. I struggled to sepa- 
rate myself from the woes into which 
I had plunged “ the wife” of my ima- 
gination. I could not—intense emo- 
tion overpowered me. Sick with 
anguish, I cried out, “Husband, 
husband! Good God! this is more 
than I can bear! ” 

I covered my face; that ery had 
startled me back to myself, and great 
terror came over me; I had always 
been timid of night and darkness. 

As I continued to crouch there, 
‘covering my face, it seemed to me, 
that something stirred in the room, 
that chill breath fanned my neck and 
arms. I raised my head, seeking light. 

My candle had burned out; I was 
alone in stirring darkness—the thick 
darkness of a close-shuttered room. 
I strained my eyes into it; I seemed 
chained to the spot. 

Suddenly my excited fancy made 
my husband present to me, standing 
in the middle of the room, regarding 
me. He was pale; his expression was 
reproachful, his form spectral. 

I spread out my arms towards him ; 
my senses failed me, my last con- 
sciousness being of a blow and a flash 
of pain. 

Daylight was streaming through all 
cracks and crevices when I recovered. 
I found myself lying with my face 
upon the floor. I sat up with diffi- 
culty, and turned sick and dizzy 
when I saw a pool of blood close to 
where my face had lain. By-and-by 
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I managed to get to my bedroom, 
and, after washing my stained brow; 
discovered a small but deep wound 
on my temple. I had fallen against 
a sharp iron-bound corner of the box 
which I had used as a desk. 

I did not distinctly recall what 
had frightened me. I felt terribly 
weak, and lay on my bed quite still 
for several hours. Then I rang 
and ordered Ann to bring me some 
coffee into my room. My window 
was darkened, and she seemed to notice 
nothing particular in my appearance, 
I told her I was not very well, and 
did not wish to be disturbed. 

The hot, strong coffee revived me 
wonderfully, and my thoughts re- 
turned to my all but finished work. 

My book was not to be a Tragedy ; 
it was to end quietly, and peacefully, 
perfectly, as a beautiful summer-day. 
I laughed softly over the happiness 
of this summery ending, and the tears 
rained from my eyes. I sat close to 
the open window on that lovely day, 
in a deliciously subdued and sympa- 
thetic mood, and wrote my blissful 
concluding chapters. 

With one brief interruption only I 
continued to write till late in ‘the 
afternoon.—I no longer wrote with 
haste and passion, but as I remember, 
with a quiet sense of perfect power. 

I had finished. I said @ thank 
God.” 

My heroine was happy now, and 
my heart craved like happiness cla- 
morously. ‘Make haste ‘and come 
home, Kenelm !” I cried. 

I went down stairs to hunt for 
string, wax, and stamps; my book 
must be immediately sent off. 

On my work-table lay a letter from 
my husband. How long had it lain 
there unopened? I pressed it to my 
lips and to my bosom before I read it. 

It said he would be home this 
evening! What happiness! This 
evening at seven, it said; what time 
could it be now ? 

Even as I wondered our clock 
struck—seven. 

There I stood in my loose, tumbled 
white dressing-gown, my hair wildly 
disordered, my hands stained with 
ink, and my cheeks with tears. I 
could not move; it was like a dread- 
ful nightmare dream. 

My head began to ache madden- 
ingly. I thought how none of my 
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intended preparations for Kenelm’s 
return were made; and I—was I fit 
to meet him? I pressed my hand 
upon my brow; unwittingly I dis- 
placed the plaster upon my wound, 
from which the blood began again 
to trickle. 

I would have given years of life 
to recall one hour then. 

I heard the garden gate. I saw 
Kenelm come up the path, and still I 
could not move. 

The room door opened and ad- 
mitted my husband. 

He paused in sad amazement. 

His face was like the face I had 
seen in my vision, which now vividly 
returned to me. I tried to believe this 
was a vision too. His form seemed 
to waver and flicker, and a black 
gulf opened at my feet. 

Both my husband and Ann were 
standing over me when I regained 
conscicusness; when I raised myself 
on the couch, Ann disappeared. 

“T am so sorry—so grieved,” I 
began, “I did not expect you yet. I 
had only just read your letter, and ”— 

“Do not talk now—rest, love. Was 
this just done ?” 

‘*No; I struck my head last night, 
and ”’— 

“My poor Wounded darling!” 

I had no need to make excuses. 
He cared for me to-night instead of 
I for him, yet he looked very travel- 
worn and ill. He dressed my wound 
with tender fingers, and said many 
tender words. But he looked very 
sad, and I could not bear to meet his 
inquiring gaze. I closed my eyes and 
felt myself a wretched little hypo- 
crite. I passionately vowed never 
again to have a secret from Kenelm. 

My husband made me go to bed 
early. He read to me till he thought 
I was’ asleep; then I knew that he 
prayed by me before he went away. 
How I longed to clasp him round the 
neck and tell him all my secret, but 
I was afraid and ashamed. 

When I had heard him go down 
stairs and shut the parlour-dodr be- 
hind him, I sprang up. My Blue- 
beard chamber was unlocked; all 
my papers lay about the floor! 

I secured the key, but, as I got 
into bed again, it fell from my trem- 
bling fingers. I regained it. The 
noise had disturbed Kenelm. I heard 
him coming, and buried my face in 
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my pillow. As I clasped the key I 
renewed my fervent vows never again 
to have a secret. 

Next day I noticed that my hus- 
band seemed very, very sad. His 
mediation had only availed to draw 
more of his father’s anger upon him- 
self—he had been of no service to 
his brother. 

When we had talked over this and 
some other family matters, silence 
fell. I felt afraid of what might 
come next, for Kenelm’s eyes watched 
me earnestly. 

“ Minnie, my wife, it is you who 
want change now,” he said presently. 
“You look ill, and you must be very 
weak to have betn so much disturbed 
as you were yesterday, merely by my 
sudden arrival. Would you like to 
go home for a little while ?” 

“Oh Kenelm! so much!” I know 
that my face kindled brightly; for 
indeed I longed after them all, and 
thought that it would be a delicious 
rest to be at home with him. 

“ Poor child! I thought you would 
like it. So you have pined for home, 
Minnie ?” 

“You shall not say that. This is 
my home. I will not go to my father’s 
if you say such things.” 

“Well! well! do not believe I re- 
proach you, darling; we will part in 
peace.” 

“ Part ?” 

“T thing it will be as well that 
you should go soon; for a few weeks 
I must work very hard, and shall be 
even duller company than ever.” 

“Do you think I will go home 
alone? Oh, Kenelm! what does this 
mean ?” 

“That is what I cannot tell,” he 
said. “But I know that you are 
neither well nor happy; I know that 
our poverty has pressed its privations 
upon you; I know that you pine in 
your dull life here—” 

“What more do you know?” I 
asked defiantly. 

He answered with mild, even-toned 
voice, but absolutely hurting me by 
the urgent pressure of his gaze, “I 
know that in some sad way—by my 
own fault, it may be—I have lost my 
wife’s confidence; I also know that 
this is not one of the things I will 
learn to do without.” 

“What more, , sir?” 
hotly. 


I demanded 
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“This is all.. When you are at 
home, Minnie, and I am alone again 
for a little while, we may each be 
able to find out in what, and how far, 
we have erred, and then be able to 
begin our married life afresh.” 

He spoke as if such serious danger 
impended, as if such utter ruin threat- 
ened our peace, that I shuddered ; but 
he spoke, too, as if he forgot all the 
happy, happy months when I had 
been a devoted and contented wife, 
and only remembered the last few 
weeks—this made me angry; it was 
unjust !—he was exaggerating every- 
thing! 

“T will not go home unless you 
command me, and I am your wife, 
whom you have no right to send 
away; you are cruel and unjust!” 

“AmIso? We were not talking 
of rights; I was planning for your 
happiness ; but indeed I work in the 
dark. I do not see why you should 
call me cruel and unjust. Again I 
repeat, I do not stoop to suspect you 
of wrong; your having a secret from 
me, and the obstinacy with which you 
keep it, is my only ground of dis- 
pleasure. It may be that my own 
character is alone to blame; that I 
am too stern; but I have hoped that 
my wife loved me too well to fear me.” 

“She does! Oh, Kenelm, she does!” 
I sprang after him as he turned sadly 
away. But then my looks belied my 
words; the key of the Blue-beard 
chamber fell from my dress, and I 
stopped, the picture of guilty con- 
fusion. 

He picked it up. ‘This is not the 
first time you have let it fall,” he 
said, as he gave it me. 

Then he knew that my last night’s 
sleep had been feigned. It hardened 
my heart to think how deceitful he 
must believe me to be, and to re- 
member the innocent, holy motive of 
all this long concealment. 

Kenelm went to his study, as I 
imagined, shutting himself in there 
for the morning. 

I felt utterly reckless, Unknown 
to myself, a desire for revenge was 
beginning to mingle with the other 
motives that determined me to per- 
severe to the end. I thought that 
the lower I now sank in my hus- 
band’s esteem the higher should I 
rise by-and-by when he knew all, 
when my hour of triumph came, 





Once more I locked myself into 
the empty room. I packed up my 
manuscript, addressed it to my friend, 
and wrote a note to accompany it, 
passionately entreating her to let me 
hear soon—to do everything quickly. 
Then I put on my bonnet. and shawl, 
hid my precious roll under my arm, 
and set off for the post-office. 

As I walked hurriedly along 
beneath the limes in our lane, and 
then through suburban streets, my 
thoughts were quite engrossed in 
planning for the disposal of the fairy 
fortune my book was to bring me. 
Suddenly 1 swerved aside and turned 
a sharp corner; in another moment I 
should have met my husband, whom 
I had believed to be safe at home 
Had he seen me? I thought not. I 
had disappeared before the abstrac- 
tion of his look had cleared to recog- 
nition. \ 

I made a little circuit—accom- 
plished my purpose, and turned 
homewards. 

My heart sank when I saw my 
husband pacing up and down beneath 
the limes. He had seen me, then, and 
was pow waiting for me. The limes 
were in full blossom; their scent 
now always takes me back to that 
afternoon. 

When I met Kenelm’s eyes, and 
noted the pinched expression which 
repressed excitement had given to 
lip and nostril, I braced myself up 
for my last and worst ordeal. . 

He did not speak. He locked my 
hand under his arm, taking me into 
custody. He led me into the house, 
seated me in a chair in his study, 
then released my hand, and stood 
opposite to me. I noticed that the 
hand he leant upon the table quiv- 
ered. I was sorry; I feared he would 
do himself harm; but when I raised 
my eyes to his, his air of judicial 
sternness had a strange effect upon 
my nerves. I Janghed uncontrollably. 
Just think how that laugh must 
have broken upon his highly-wrought 
excitement and grievous distress! 

I faney that any man less noble 
than my husband would have struck 
me. There was intense pain and 
anger in his eyes—still I langhed my 
insulting, unnatural laugh. He left 
me. I chose to believe that he had 
locked the door; I would not go to 
ascertain. I ceased laughing, and 
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grew very indignant. I, Kenelm’s 
wife, to be treated like a naughty 
child! Very bitterly would he repent 
his injustice! Then, as I loved him, 
my heart grew tender at the thought 
of the pain he would feel when my 
hour of triumph came. For the first 
time I doubted of the possibility of 
this triumph. I could not rejoice if 
he suffered. We were one. 

1 threw myself on the ground, 
rested my head on Kenelm’s foot- 
stool, and cried myself to sleep. L 
suppose I was thoroughly worn out. 
I must have slept many hours. It 
was dusk when the opening of the 
hall door and my husband’s step in 
the passage roused me. I heard him 
enter every réom in the house before 
he came into the study; this, and my 
not detecting the sound of the turn- 
ing of a key, staggered me in my 
belief that I had been locked in; but 
I would not think that I had been a 
voluntary prisoner all this while. 

My husband could not see me 
when he entered. He peered about, 
then hastened to the open window. 
“Good God! She has jumped out!” 
he cried. 

“Tf am here, Kenelm!” I said, 
rising. 

“You have been here all the time 
I have been away ?” 

“T believe I fell asleep.” 

“Tea is waiting in the parlour— 
will you make it?” 

I followed him. I noticed upon 
how haggard a face the lamp shone; 
but his manner was cold and re- 
pressed tenderness. He broke a 
painfal silence by saying: 

“Mary! I have made 
ments for your going 
morrow.” 

An angry refusal to go rose to my 
lips. I repressed it, and said nothing. 

“ Your eldest sister passes through 
London on her way home from Kent 
to-morrow. I shall take you to the 
station to meet her. I have written 
to her and to your father. Your 
health requires change of air.” 

“Tt is well you should let me 
know on what plea you send me 
away.” 

“The scene of this afternoon taught 
me that we cannot live together, feel- 
ing as we now do towards each other. 
I will not risk again feeling towards 
my wife as I did when you laughed 
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but now. In your absence, I will 
earnestly strive to discover where I 
have been wrong in my conduct as a 
husband.” 

I hardly heeded his words; my 
foot was beating the floor restlessly. 
I answered : 

“You will be sorry; my day will 
come; you will repent this harsh- 
ness.” 

“ Am I harsh, Minnie? then I shall 
indeed repent. I strive to be calm 
and just, only to act for your good.” 

“Oh, you are very calm; you will 
be happy without me, quite! But 
you are most unjust!” 

“T repeat again, Mary, that I sus- 
pect you of no wrong. Your want 
of confidence has irritated me. When 
I am alone I hope to see clearly how 
I lost your confidence, and how I can 
regain it. If you were reasonable, you 
would own that it is best for us to 
part for a little while.” 

“T am very reasonable! It is best!” 
I answered; and I know my eyes 
shone gleefully, for I had jumped 
over dismal weeks, and was thinking 
of our joyful meeting. He left me 
abruptly. 

My heart was ready to break when 
next day I was whirled away from 
my husband, who stood on the plat- 
form gazing after us. Regardless 
of all lookers-on, I gave way to a 
great burst of weeping, hiding my 
face on my sister’s shoulder. 

My time at home was chiefly spent 
in wandering about the garden, or- 
chard, and fields, recalling past court- 
ing-days, and dreaming over my com- 
ing triumph. 

They were all very kind to me 
petting me as they had been use 
to do; but I liked best to be much 
alone, to think uninterruptedly of 
Kenelm. Several times he came to 
spend an hour or two with us; he 
rejoiced at my improved looks, but 
neither of us said anything of my 
return. . 

My friend had written to me in 
most fervent praise of my book. She 
was working at it diligently—was to 
write a preface for it, and had msc 
favourable arrangements for its publi- 
cation. 

Time slipped away rapidly. My 
husband’s visits were the only events 
of my life, which passed in dull 
.dreaminess, I suppose nature was. 
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avenging herself for the excitement 
in which I had lived for so long. 

At last my book was ready, and 
I received, through my friend, what I 
considered a very large sum, as part 
payment for the work. 

My family had reason to think me 
suddenly demented. Home, home, 
home! I cried. I insisted on depart- 
ing the very morning on which I re- 
ceived my friend’s letter, only pro- 
mising to give them an explanation 
of my strange conduct before long. 

Completely roused from my tor- 
pidity now, my longing for Kenelm 
and home was intense. I would 
travel alone, too; I had planned a 
meeting of which I could endure no 
witness. 

Leaving my luggage at the station, 
I walked homewards across well- 
known fields. But the nearer I ap- 
proached, the more my courage failed 
me. It was bright early afternoon ; 
but there seemed to me something 
eerie in the wind that swept the sun- 
steeped fields. If Kenelm should be 
ill! 

I paused at the garden gate; the 
parlour blind was down; I saw no 
sign of life about the house. I[ 
paused longer yet before I could 
bring myself to open the house door. 

My heart stood still when I knock- 
ed at the door of my husband’s study ; 
then it beat again so violently that 
I lost the sound of his listless “ come 
in.” I waited. A slow heavy step 
crossed the room—the door opened— 
my husband stood before me. 

** Minnie! my darling! Come back 
to me of her own accord?” He opened 
his arms wide. I did not spring to 
him. I had lost all buoyancy of 
spirit now—all expectation of rapture. 
Triumph indeed! In what? In the 
sorrow-stricken, weighed-down aspect 
of my husband ? 

“Yes, Kenelm, I am come back,” 
I answered soberly. I stood before 
him, feeling very guilty and ashamed. 
“You must hear all now,” I con- 
tinued. “It was for this.” I put 
a bundle of bank-notes into his hand. 

“My child, I do not understand.” 
He turned them over with a perplex- 
ed air. 

Tearfully and hurriedly I told him 


When I paused, and in my dream- 
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ing had planned that I shonld be 
clasped in his arms, and hear his ex- 
clamations of delight and gratitude, 
he still did not seem quite to under- 
stand. Presently he dropped the 
notes and hid his face. 

Ishivered. Where was my beauti- 
ful triumph? I had suffered and 
made him suffer so much—for what? 

I sank down at his feet—I laid 
my cheek against him, and said, 
“ Kenelm, was I very wrong? Can- 
not you forgive me?” 

‘Minnie! I shall never forgive my- 
self.” He raised me up, and kissed 
me many times. “This is the pain 
of poverty indeed; that for these, or 
such as these, you should suffer as 
you have done. My@darling! how 
could you do it? How could you 
endure so long? How could yon let 
me treat you so sternly? Dearest! 
these were not worth your pain!” 

I saw it clearly now: I had bur- 
dened him with remorse, overwhelm- 
ed him with self-reproach! I, his 
wife, had irreparably injured him, 
And when I prayed for forgiveness, 
he only begged me to forgive him! 

With those notes, for which I had 
worked and endured, lying at our 
feet, we made a new marriage-com- 
pact of mutual confidence and for- 
bearance. 

Ah! but I did earn a holiday for 
Kenelm! I was very ill after that 
evening of my “triamph.” When I 
grew better, my husband took me to 
a beautiful little nook by the sea- 
side; there we had a sweet long 
rest from all the weariness of our 
world. 

I do not think that Kenelm under- 
stood his little wife’s nature the less 
for having read her book; and, when 
he had grown accustomed to the mar- 
vellous fact of its existence, I even 
fancied that I sometimes detected just 
a little lurking pride in his eyes and 
about the corners of his mouth, when 
people, in our presence, spoke of “ A 
Wife’s Secret.” At such times I only 
cared to hide my confusion. Even 
now, after the lapse of so many many 
years, I felt a burning flush upon my 
face the other day, when I suddenly 
came upon a heap of newspapers and 
reviews which Kenelm had accumu- 
lated, and in them, read the name of 
my book. 
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Mr. Esony,—Will you, out of your 
infinite kindness, indulge a poor be- 
wildered individual with the space 
of a few columns, whilst, in plain 
Janguage and with an earnest spirit, he 
narrates the cause of his perplexity ? 
I am very much in the situation of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s favourite hero, 
the lost nigger—owning no master, 
pertaining to no tribe, but claimed 
by half-a-dozen fellows with whips, 
each of whom swears that he is en- 
titled to clap me into the bilboes, 
and to sell me at the nearest market. 
So, like the pattern Sambo of the 
aforesaid Mrs. Beecher, I find myself 
wandering in a dreary political 
swalnp, with ho pleasanter prospect 
than the cane-brakes and mudbanks 
where the alligators roll in dalliance ; 
and around me are a good many un- 
fortunate people in the like predica- 
ment with myself. 

Pardon this somewhat enigmatical 
or metaphorical preface. I shall try 
to express myself more clearly. I 
am a, Liberal born and bred; that is, 
my respected sire was a very strong 
adherent of the Liberal party about 
the time of the passing of the Reform 
Bill. He was a citizen of a town of 
some importance in the north of 
England, wherein he drove a reput- 
able trade as a merchant in a small 
way, dealing in such wares as tape, 
bird-seed, hosiery, tobacco-pipes, po- 
tatoes, and sugar-candy. He attended 
regularly the meetings of the Political 
Union, though I am not aware that 
he ever made a personal attempt at 
oratory; and he carefully instilled 
into my youthful mind a cordial 
hatred of what were, or were sup- 
posed to be, the principles of the 
British Constitution. According to 
him, the Established Church was a 
malignant cancer eating out the 
vitals of the people; the House of 
Peers an assemblage of bloated aris- 
tocrats, who never met without help- 
ing themselves to the savings of the 
poor; nay, I can hardly venture to 
assert that the Crown itself did not 
come in for some share of the pater- 
nal objurgation. I well remember 
the ecstacy into which my revered 
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parent was thrown when the inimi- 
table “ Scion,” who is still spared to 
us from Orcus, characterised the 
voice of a high estate of the realm 
as the “ whisper of a faction.” Also 
I recollect well the glowing eulogium 
which he passed upon the public 
spirit and intrepidity of the high- 
minded Larkins, when that distin- 
guished patriot and demagogue an- 
nounced his opinion that, for a less 
offence against the liberties of the 
people, a fairer head than ever graced 
the shoulders of Queen Adelaide had 
ere now rolled upon the scaffold. 
And I have not forgotten the enthiu- 
siastic approval which he gave to the 
proposed popular march from Bir- 
mingham to London, although dis- 
qualified by an unfortunate fit of 
rheumatism from taking part in that 
glorious expedition. But when the 
great victory was won, and the Whigs 
were comfortably installed in office, 
the ardour of my progenitor began 
visibly to cool. He had borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and was 
certainly entitled to expect that, in 
the general distribution of good 
things, he should receive some small 
crumb of comfort—some stray crust 
—some little bone with a morsel of 
meat upon it—so that he might at 
least have a flavour of the rewards 
set apart for those who have served 
their country. But alas! the time 
had not come when such as he could 
be permitted to partake even of the 
refuse of the banquet. As a flock of 
ravens descends upon the palpitating 
carcass of a sheep—speeding from the 
east, and west, and north, and south, 
till not one particle of wool is visible 
beneath the unclean flapping of their 
multitudinous wings,—so stooped the 
Whigs upon their quarry. Not only 
the old, but the young ravens also, 
had to be gorged to the very throat, 
before any stray kite had license to 
dig at sinew or intestine; and what, 
I pray you, was a single sheep among 
so many? So, while the Elliots, and 
Greys, and Russells, and Phippses 
were tearing away like mad—swal- 
lowing gobbets so greedily that 
they almost stuck in their throats, 
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and croaking to their countless cou- 
sins to make haste and improve so 
splendid an opportunity,—my sire, 
in company with a good many more 
disappointed patriots, stood afar off, 
and, I fear, bestowed not a few exe- 
crations upon the late subjects of 
their idolatry. But even the worst 
of men, after they have well eaten, 
become placable and even generous, 
Polyphemus, after he had chewed up 
a brace of juicy Ithacans, spoke affa- 
ble words to Ulysses, and even ex- 
pressed a wish to do him service; 
and so, when the Whigs could eat no 
more, they leaned back plethorically 
in their chairs, and signified their 
willingness that now there might be 
a distribution of the scraps. 

And so it came to pass that, after 
a time, my father, who was a notable 
in his way, and the centre and oracle 
of a group of voters, got a share of 
a Government contract for bees’-wax 
and molasses, and was enabled materi- 
ally to extend his business. I could 
name more than one cadaverous and 
lanthorn-jawed individual, presently 
in the House of Commons, whose 
rise in life may be traced to precisely 
the same source, and who invariably 
testify their gratitude to the Whig 
oligarchy by backing up their nefa- 
rious jobs when they are in power, 
and by seconding their factious plots 
when they are, as now, in opposition, 
No such insinuation can be made 
against my sire, because he never 
was in the House of Commons, but 
wisely contented himself by strength- 
ening his position and increasing his 
influence in his native borough. But 
he became an eminent Liberal, with 
a place somewhat in advance of the 
regular Whig phalanx, which, never- 
theless, he was sworn to guard. He 
rose to municipal honours, achieved 
considerable opulence, and died of 
gout at a venerable age, leaving me 
the undoubted heir to his principles 
and money in the Funds. So that, 
when I term myself a Liberal born 
and bred, I am guilty of no exaggera- 
tion. 

I have not the vanity to regard 
myself as a person of strong intel- 
lect; nay, I make no scruple in ac- 
knowledging that I am rather weak- 
minded than otherwise. Naturally 
unsuspicious, any one can wheedle 
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or cajole me. I flutter heedlessly 
into the jaws of humbug, like a 
weaving-bird into the mouth of a 
rattlesnake. Had I fallen into the 
hands of one of those trained, adroit, 
oleaginous emissaries of the Whigs, 
who are the most consummate of 
Jesuits, with smiles bland enough to 
thaw the heart of a turnpike-keeper, 
tongues smooth as glycerine, and 
fingers whose loving pressure con- 
veys the very magnetism of persua- 
sion—he might have done with me 
what he pleased. But the first spe- 
cimens of Whiggery with whom I 
became acquainted were persons of a 
different stamp. Our borough was 
represented by two members, the 
elder of whom, Mr. Samuel Chouser 
(late of the firm of Chouser, Thimble- 
rig & Oo.), was an independent, who 
went the whole hog for the ballot 
and household suffrage. He was not 
(so he said) a favourite with the 
Whigs. Lord John Russell treated 
him with marked coldness, because 
he had set his authority at defi- 
ance, and was resolved to push Libe- 
ral principles to the utmost. He 
(Chouser) had no idea of truckling to 
the dictation of any man. Lord 
John had no doubt deserved well of 
his country, but he required a shove 
now and then to keep him moving 
in the right direction. If his 
(Chonser’s) constituents approved of 
his conduct, good; if not, let them 
say so, and he was most ready to 
resign. He occupied that seat, not 
for his own benefit, but for the good 
of the people. The Whigs feared, 
though they did not love him; and 
more than once he had been asked 
to take office, but felt it his duty to 
refuse. He was resolved to die, as 
he had lived, independent and a 
Liberal. 

So spake Samuel Chouser, Esquire, 
not once only, but periodically, with 
little variation, whenever called on 
to address his constituents; and I 
must own that, for some time, I heard 
him very reverently. To the ears of 
an Englishman there is always some- 
thing attractive in the assertion of 
blunt independence. The mere pan- 
tomimic act of buttoning up the 
breeches-pocket looks like the erect- 
ing of a bulwark against the insidious 
approaches of bribery; and in no 
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character was Mr. Chouser so great 
as in that of the spurner of office. 
3ut to be eminent is, as Macchiavelli 
justly remarks, to invite enmity. A 
Radical cobbler, whom Chouser had 
offended by refusing to renew a bill 
after an election, lifted up his voice 
in the market-place, proclaiming that 
Chouser the immaculate was Chouser 
the thrice sold; that the self-deny- 
ing recusant of office for himself was 
the grasping monopoliser of places 
for his family; that the intrepid 
patriot was no better than a paste- 
board and buckram sham. And by 
way of proving these assertions, he 
published a list of the votes of our 
Chouser ever since his entry into 
Parliament, by which it certainly did 
appear that in no one instance had 
he given a vote which could seriously 
embarrass the Whigs; and also, what 
was more.awkward, a list of the good 
things which had fallen to the share of 
the house of Chouser. That list was 
headed by the name of the Reverend 
Aminadab, eldest brother of the self- 
denying Samuel, whose piety and 
biblical lore had secured hiin a bene- 
fice of £900 per annum. Then fol- 
lowed Launcelot Gobbo Chouser, also 
a brother of Samuel, quartered on the 
Customs at the rate of £600. Then 
followed the sons of Samuel—Sydney 
Russell Chouser (Weods and Forests) ; 
Charles Grey Chouser (Home Office) ; 
Henry Petty Chouser (Victualling 
Department); and John Cam Hob- 
house Chouser (Board of Control); 
—besides divers others, who did not 
bear the name of Chouser, but who, 
nevertheless, were supposed to derive 
their origin from the same family 
root. Altogether, the hole which 
these gentlemen made in the taxes 
was soinething rather appalling; and 
the facts lost none of their pungency 
when stated by the irascible cob- 
bler. 

How replied Samuel Chouser, M.P.? 
Like a Briton, fearless and bold. He 
asked if it were any disgrace for a 
man to serve his country? And as 
no one could conscientiously venture 
to say “ay” to such a question, he 
then went onward to prove that the 
best citizen must be he who devoted 
the greatest number of his relatives 
to the public service! What was 
the result of the discussion I really 
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cannot remember at this distance of 
time; but I recollect perfectly that 
it gave a considerable shock to my 
faith in the absolute disinterested- 
ness of advanced Liberals, and made 
me, for the first time, entertain a 
suspicion that between them and the 
Whigs proper there were more inti- 
mate relations than the world was 
permitted to perceive. 

Our second member was Lord Vis- 
count Breadberry, a young heredi- 
tary Whig, of whom it may justly be 
said that, had his manners been as 
polished as his boots, or his intellect 
as well cultivated as his whiskers, a 
more accomplished gentleman never 
drew the salary of an Under Secre- 
tary. But I am constrained to say 
that the boots and whiskers were 
much better cared for than the qua- 
lities of the inner man. A greater 
fool than Breadberry never buttered 
a roll. He had neither sense nor 
capacity, nor the power of uttering 
three consecutive intelligible sen- 
tences. Yet we, the Liberal electors, 
returned him to Parliament in pre- 
ference to a man of high genius and 
accomplishment, a ripe scholar, a 
shrewd thinker, and a powerful ora- 
tor, because the latter would not 
burn a single grain of incense upon 
the altar which we had set up. Oh, 
happy country! where wisdom is 
despised, and idiocy advanced, solely 
upon the credit of a name! 

You will observe, sir, that I have 
been describing the situation of mat- 
ters at a period comparatively re- 
mote, ere the silken cord which bound 
all Liberals together was snapped in 
twain. At that time the common 
understood object was to keep out 
the Tories; and whenever a combina- 
tion was necessary to that effect, poor 
dear Feargus O’Connor received his 
card as regularly as Sir Charles Wood. 
In the vestibule of the Reform Club 
it was pleasant to hear, on the eve of 
some grand party struggle, the half- 
stifled hurroos of those Irish mem- 
bers who had successfully carried 
through negotiations with the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, as they dug 
their digits into his shrinking sides, 
and playfully denominated him “a 
divvle!’ Then walked the stiff old 
official Whig, type of frozen exclu- 
siveness, narrow-chested, high-shoul- 
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dered, vinegar-visaged, arm-in-arm, 
for the nonce, with John Tacketts, 
the great manufacturer of nails, and 
even listening to his violations of 
grammar with such a sickly smile as 
radiates on the face of Pantaloon 
when the Clown applies a red-hot 
poker to his rear. Then there was 
the recently-created Whig agricul- 
tural lord, as recognisable from his 
peculiar costume, as Pan from his 
hairy lips. Behold him in St. James’ 
Street, attired even as he is when in- 
terchanging samples of wheat with 
the hawbucks in his distant county, 
in a low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
white hat, with green ribbon; wide- 
skirted coatee, with pockets each 
large enough to contain a pig; drab 
terminations, and a blue bird’s-eye 
handkerchief. Great potentate he, 
ready to go, if not to the death, at 
all events to the expenditure of a 
good many thousands of pounds, for 
the supremacy of the Whig houses ; 
owner of two snug nomination bor- 
oughs, which, had there been con- 
sistency in statesmen or principle in 
reformers, ought long before to have 
undergone extinguishment under 
Schedule A; liberal in all matters 
not affecting his own peculiar in- 
terests, but violently opposed to a 
repeal of the corn-laws, the hour for 
enlightenment of his party on that 
particular point not having yet ar- 
rived. Then prowled the pseudo- 
political economist, usually of Cale- 
dorian extraction, who, ever and anon 
refreshing his bulged nostrils with 
copious pinches of maccabaw, hawked 
out apothegms from Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, to any weary 
wight whom he might attach by the 
button, with the gravity of Achito- 
phel delivering a lecture to some re- 
probate companion of Absalom. All 
these, and many more types, forms, 
and combinations of liberality, were 
to be seen clustering and commin- 
gling for a common object, though 
there was as little apparent natural 
coherence among them, as we may 
suppose to have existed among the 
builders of Babel, subsequent to the 
confusion of tongues. 

I sketch from memory, but the 
scene is as deeply imprinted on my 
mind as if it had taken place only 
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yesterday. Gatherings of this kind 
are of an august and almost solemn 
nature. They recall to us the array 
of the Roman Senate when the Gauls 
were filing through the gates of the 
eternal city, the stern assemblage of 
the iron-sheathed Barons at Runny- 
mede, or the midnight muster of the 
associates of William Tell at the 
summons of the horn of Underwald- 
en. No wonder that it made an 
impression upon a raw recruit like 
myself, What a thrill of awe shot 
through me as the veteran placeman 
who condescended to act as my guide, 
pointed out to me the stately forms 
of the different leaders, chiefs, and 
men of renown. Like Cressid in- 
structed by Pandarus, I stood to see 
the warriors pass over the stage. 
“There! look there,” he cried; 
“that’s him—that’s the man! O 
what a fellow he is! What an intel- 


lect! How gigantic!” 
“Who? which? where?” stam- 


mered I, in a fever of nervous agita- 
tion, staring about for the appari- 
tion of some stalwart son of: Kish. 

“ He’s gone-—you’ve missed him— 
it was Lord John Russell. But hush 
—ha—here is a great man indeed!” 

Out sauntered a supercilious-look- 
ing elderly gentleman, chewing the 
stalk of a carnation. 

‘‘ That’s Lord Palmerston, the pro- 
tector of the liberties of Europe.” 

Involuntarily I raised my hat. The 
protector of the liberties of Europe 
looked surprised—smiled, nodded, 
took another nibble at the stalk of 
the carnation, and walked on. 

“Here is another remarkable man 
—look at him well. You won’t often 
see such another.” 

He spoke true—Lord Althorp went 
by. 
‘“* Here now—do, pray, look sharp. 
There’s a man who will be much 
spoken of yet. That’s Clanricarde!” 

“ Ts it indeed ?” 

“And that’s Hobhouse—fine fel- 
low, Hobhouse! And there’s Charley 
Wood!—he’s such a funny chap, 
you'd die with laughing at his jokes. 
And that’s Joe Hume—good old Joe! 
And there’s Feargus O’Connor. And 
—Lord help us, here’s Dan! Let’s 
take off our hats to Dan; he likes 
it, and it’s down in our whip’s order- 
book for a week, And that’s Mr. 
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Vernon Smith; and now you've seen 
the best of them.” 

Fain would I have inquired as to 
the names and parentage of some 
likely Whiglings who followed, but 
my guide could only exclaim with 
Pandarus, “‘ Asses, fools, dolts! chaff 
and bran, chaff and bran! porridge 
after meat! Ne’er look, ne’er look ; 
the eagles are gone; crows and daws, 
crows and daws!” And so that 
splendid cortége vanished from my 
view. 

Now, why had all these men come 
together in conclave? Whom were 
they opposing? What enemy of the 
State had marched into the bowels of 
the land? What pernicious influ- 
ence was at work which required so 
strong a combination to repress it? 
Who was the arch-fiend whom those 
Zephons and Ithuriels sought to 
scare away? I was not long left in 
ignorance of that. A deep execra- 
tion from my friend the placeman 
warned me of the presence of the 
evil one. Ilooked up and saw— 

The Duke of Wellington. 

A singular destiny was that of 
the great soldier of the age in con- 
nection with the Whigs. Twice by 
their machinations as a party was 
his career impeded and reputation 
assailed, and twice he rose in the 
universal esteem of the nation above 
their paltry malice. During the 
Peninsular campaign they did all that 
men could do to thwart him, Their 
malignity was silenced at the crown- 
ing victory of Waterloo. During the 
agitation for the Reform Bill they 
and their creatures so perverted the 
popular mind, that the man who 
savel Europe was pelted in the 
streets of London, and the windows 
of his mansion were shattered by the 
missiles of a brutal mob. Pass a 
quarter of a century, and the heads 
even of the lowest are bowed in sor- 
row as the veteran is lowered into 
his grave. O yes, the people may be 
misled ; they may be perverted and 
imposed on—taught to worship false 
idols, and to put trust in most ex- 
ceeding knaves, but their instinct is 
towards true greatness, and nobility 
of heart and soul, and deception can- 
not last for ever. 

Sir, I speak as a Liberal, not as a 
Whig. I love liberality in all things. 
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I like to be liberal with my food, but 
I refuse to eat it with the thin sour 
sauce of Whiggery. I like also, ina 
reasonable way, to be liberal with my 
drink, but I wont have your Tavis- 
tock concoctions of sloe-liquor and 
verjuice. Iam liberal in my opinions, 
but I deny that they are those of 
Whiggery. So when I saw, as I 
then saw, that remarkable combina- 
tion of persons, many of whom were 
not considered to be patterns of in- 
tegrity or virtue, against a party 
whose most eminent representative 
was the foremost man in Europe, I 
began to reflect, somewhat seriously, 
upon the political aspects of society, 
and the various sections of politicians. 
“First,” said I to myself, “let me 
ascertain, if possible, with precision, 
what this thing Whiggery really 
is; how far it bas gone, and how far 
it proposes to go; what are its aims 
and objects, and how far these may 
be intended for and compatible with 
the public good. When these points 
are ascertained, I shall be able to re- 
solve a doubt which has just arisen 
in my mind, as to whether it is 
really possible for a Whig to be a 
Liberal.” 

Accordingly I set me down, as de- 
liberately as a freshman settles to his 
Euclid, to solve the first problem, 
‘What is Whiggery ?”—but, alas! it 
has been worse than the pons asino- 
rwm—lI can by no means get over ié:. 
Simple as the question seems, jusé 
let any one-of your readers try to 
answer it satisfactorily to himself, 
and I will venture to bet a puncheon 
of rum that he fails. Try it your- 
self. You ought to know something 
about it, for your Magazine has been 
a hammer, a scourge, a flail, a knout, 
a cat-o’-nine-tails to the Whigs. They 
never see it without experiencing 
sympathetic pains in the back and 
ribs; they never hear its name pro- 
nounced without uttering a short 
spasmodic squeal. Yet is there one 
thing wanting in the Magazine, and 
that is a proper, just, and distinct 
definition of Whiggery. The origin 
of the word is said to be Scotch, 
“whig” signifying some beastly kind 
of whey in a partial state of decom- 
position; but that don’t help as 
much, except by the insinuation of 
bad taste and acrid flavour, Ask 
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Lord John Russell for a definition, 
and he will begin a wonderful and 
wearisome discourse about the great 
Lord Somers, the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution, 
Magna Charta, the Jew Bill, the tra- 
ditions of great houses, Algernon 
Sydney, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, until your 
head becomes as bewildered as though 
you had lost your way in a fog on 
the Moor of Rannoch. Next call 
into court Lord Macaulay, the histo- 
rian of the party, who ought to be 
able, if any man can do it, to afford 
us a full explanation, and he will 
commence somewhat as follows, ore 
rotundo :—“In answering, sir, that 
question categorically, which I hum- 
bly conceive to be the only method of 
explication suitable for an interroga- 
tory at once so momentous and so 
intricate, I conceive that it is first 
necessary to advert to those princi- 
ples which dictated the revolution 
settlement of 1688 ;”—and there you 
are thrown back to the commence- 
ment of his volumes, which you must 
read through (and they are not finish- 
ed yet), before you can be brought in- 
to a proper frame of mind to under- 
stand the nature of his profession. 
I have, I own, met with some shorter 
definitions. “What is Whiggery ?” 
said I once to a bluff Radical, who 
has a sincere abhorrence of the sect. 
“ Jobbery,” was the curt reply. “Jaw 
and nothing else,” was the answer of 
a second. “Selling British folks 
to foreigners,” replied a third, who 
had some kind of interest in the 
Vixen; and more than once I have 
been assured that “bosh” was the 
proper synonyme. For my own part, 
I have been compelled to abandon in 
despair the attempt at any solution 
beyond a negative one. But sure 
and certain am I that Whiggery is 
not Liberalism. 

Certainly it is a great discourage- 
ment to find at the outset of a spe- 
culative disquisition like this, that 
you cannot clearly define the thing 
which yon are going to discuss. But 
as there is no help for that, even 
though We appeal to the collective 
sapience of the party, the only course 
which can be pursued is that of the 
doctors when compelled to investi- 
gate a new disease, the nature of 
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which they do not understand. In 
short, we must look to the symp- 
toms. These may be discussed under 
the next head of inquiry: ‘“ How 
far has Whiggery gone, and how far 
does it propose to go?” 

How far has it gone? <A very long 
way, you would be inclined to say, 
judging from the jaded looks of its 
professors. But halt you there, my 
master! Are you quite sure that the 
respectable gentlemen are not sham- 
ming? There is a story told in Holy 
Writ how the men of Gibeon, being 
terrified by the might and progress 
of Joshua, sent certain deputies, 
feigning to be ambassadors, with 
patched wine-bottles, mouldy bread, 
old shoes, and tattered garments, 
“and they went to Joshua unto the 
camp at Gilgal, and said unto him 
and to the men of Israel, We be 
come from a far country: now there- 
fore make ye a league with us.” Now, 
it seems to me that the Whigs are 
very much like the men of Gibeon. 
They took up Parliamentary reform, 
like everything else, not as a matter 
of principle, but as a ready means of 
getting possession of power. The 
party who really prepared the way 
for that measure were the Radicals, 
whom the Whigs used to sneer at and 
decry, and whose views they treated 
as visionary. The Whigs, previous 
to 1830, were doctrinaires, carpers, 
crities—but never earnest workmen. 
However, when they saw that 4 
change in the system of Parliamen- 
tary representation was imminent, 
they, following the example of the 
Gibeonites, made a league with the 
men whom they formerly affected to 
despise; and not only that, but they 
had the address to get themselves 
put at the head of the movement, and 
to make conquest of the coveted ter- 
ritory. Some cities, however, (I 
ought to say nomination boroughs), 
they did not destroy utterly. A few 
fortalices, such as Oalne, Marlbor- 
ough, and Tavistock, belonged he- 
reditarily to representatives of the 
“ great houses,” and these were reli- 
giously spared; and the triumphant 
procession moved on until it halted 
at Downing Street. Into the stately 
mansions there the Whigs rashed 
with precipitation, taking no further 
notice of the multitude without, than 
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to desire them, from the windows, to 
disperse, and go home as quickly as 
possible, since everything was now 
arranged entirely to the Whig satis- 
faction. 

Now, I don’t say that the Whigs 
were wrong in moving for Parlia- 
mentary reform. I think there was 
an absolute necessity for reform, and 
that the Tories committed a great 
error in not having recognised that 
necessity, and in not having taken 
the matter into their own hands. 
Certainly they have suffered no light 
penance for that error; seeing that, 
for the last five-and-twenty years, 
unremitting efforts have been made 
by the Whig orators and journalists 
to represent them as bigoted ob- 
structives and fanatical enemies of 
progress, That notion has been pro- 
pagated so very sedulously, that even 
now its effects are visible. I remem- 
ber the time when I considered a 
Tory, however amiable, wise, bene- 
volent, or gifted he might be, as a 
kind of moral ogre, or at least as a 
social oppressor. I remember also 
when I regarded the stupidest Whig 
as a much better man than the most 
accomplished Tory; and that because 
I had been told that the Tory creed 
was antagonistic to everything like 
liberty. And even now the same 
game is being played. In February 
last the Whig government went to 
pieces, not broken by a party blow, 
but shattered by a downright direct 
stroke from the fist of the country 
at large, given with hearty British 
good-will, because all men, except 
the Whigs and their satellites, felt 
that the honour of the nation was not 
safe in their peddling hands. What 
followed then? Why this—that the 
Whig Organs began to raise a cry of 
alarm at the advent of the Tory 
party. Why? O, because the Tories 
are, have been, and ever will be, the 
enemies of progress—remember the 
Reform Bill! 1 remember it perfect- 
ly, or at least I have read the records 
of that eventful period; and I find, 
among the advocates of Parliamen- 
ary reform in those days, at least 
three men who are chiefs in the pre- 
sent Cabinet. The Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Sir E, Bulwer Lyt- 
ton were all conspicuous reformers; 
and, so far as I know, they have 
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never recanted one of the opinions 
which they then expressed. I re- 
member, too, a certain speech which 
won for a certain noble lord the 
ludicrous title of “Finality Jack,” 
and which, I suppose, he is not now 
very anxious to see republished. 
That the old Tories of the last gene- 
ration did, indeed, commit an error 
in opposing Parliamentary reform, 
is, I believe, admitted now by every 
man of sense and intelligence. I use 
the word error, not as signifying a 
blunder in tactics, but a real sub- 
stantial mistake. The old system 
was too narrow, too complicated, too 
inconvenient to be longer continued. 
The large increase of the population, 
the acquired wealth, the extended 
commerce, the new interests which 
had sprung up, and the general dif- 
fusion of education, made a change 
in the representative system abso- 
lutely necessary; and it was sad 
folly to suppose that it was possible 
for any party to prevent that which 
the great majority of the nation was 
determined to obtain. Reform was 
wanted; but the nature of that re- 
form was an indefinite idea in the 
minds of most. The Whigs showed 
great astuteness on that occasion. 
By securing to themselves the fram- 
ing of ‘the bill, they gained a double 
advantage. First, they conciliated 
the popular favour by the show of 
taking the initiative; secondly, they 
were able to adjust the details of the 
measure, so as exactly to suit their 
own party purposes. 

Certainly they could not bave 
devised a measure more perfectly 
favourable for themselves; the best 
proof of which is their intense re- 
luctance to make any further changes. 
Had Lord John Russell adhered to 
the finality view which he once an- 
nounced—had he plainly told the 
Liberals that, although he had no 
theoretical objection to a further ex- 
tension\ of the franchise, he would 
not consent to frequent changes in 
the representation—I should at least 
have respected his sincerity. But he 
did nothing of the kind. He gave 
up the notion of finality, bécause he 
thought it might make him unpopu- 
lar ; and, without communicating with 
his own party, he announced a new 
Reform Bill. There has been a good 
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deal of speculation as to the real cause 
of the dissension which prevails in 
the Whig camp; and various reasons 
have been assigned for that coldness, 
and even dislike, which many of his 
old followers have manifested for 
some time back, to Lord John Rus- 
sell, contrasting strangely with the 
devotion which they once displayed. 
It has been insinuated that this 
estrangement arose mainly through 
rivalry of the chiefs, Tavistock try- 
ing emulously, but in vain, to mea- 
sure its stature against that of 
Tiverton, and being very sulky in 
consequence. The plain matter of 
fact is this, that Lord John Russell 
lost his influence with his party, on 
the day when he made that hasty 


and incautious announcement of a 
new Reform Bill. Either his evil 


star was then in the ascendant, or he 
must have eaten something that dis- 
agreed with him. 

No wonder that the Whigs were 
bitterly incensed at this incompre- 
hensible conduct on the part of their 
little chief. So long as they could 
command a liberal majority under the 
existing system, that system was all 
that they could desire; nay, the best 
that their imagination could admit 
of. True, that under that system 
they never could muster a pure Whig 
majority—for this simple reason, that 
the Whigs were but a fraction of the 
people, and were not peculiarly be- 
loved. hey were, however, the aris- 
tocrats of Liberalism. All, or almost 
all, of the Liberal peers were steeped 
in Whiggery above the eyebrows; 
their nomination boroughs were re- 
presented by an adroit band of prac- 
tised besiegers of the Treasury; they 
had a staff of veterans initiated in all 
the mysteries of office, and unequalled 
for their tenacity of gripe. They 
felt thoroughly sure that they could 
not be superseded by the democratic 
section of the Liberals. The latter 
were not numerous nor influential 
enough to stand by themselves—that 
is, to aim at office; besides, they 

ranted cohesion, and were split up 
into sub-divisions. The grand desi- 
deratum was to perpetuate Whig rule 
by means of Liberal majorities; and 
as that seemed secured by the opera- 
tion of the franchise on its present 
basis, and to its present extent, the 
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Whigs, being wise enough when their 
own party interests are concerned, 
were most loth to contemplate a 
change. 

What could they hope, by any pos- 
sibility, to gain through a measure 
which should materially increase the 
electoral rolls? They did not expect 
that more Whigs would be returned 
to the House of Commons. If, in- 
deed, the wit of man could have 
devised any scheme likely to promote 
so desirable an end, they would most 
eagerly have accepted it; but, alas! 
the thing could not be. They knew 
full well that they would not be per- 
mitted to erect supplementary nomi- 
nation boroughs; they even trembled 
for the existence of those which they 
held, if any great and comprehensive 
scheme for reforming the representa- 
tion should engross the attention of 
the country. In the cities and large 
towns, Whiggery was put to sore 
straits in maintaining its ground 
against Radicalism, and could only 
do so through the operation of the 
tén-pound franchise. Even that did 
not always secure them such victories 
as they could have desired. 

Had Lord John Russell been 
thoroughly convinced of the pro- 
priety and expediency of making a 
change in the system of our Parlia- 
mentary representation, he might 
have been entitled to some credit for 
his zeal, though perhaps to little for 
his discretion, considering the posi- 
tion which he then occupied. For it 
is undeniable that there was no call 
throughout the country at large for 
any great measure of reform. Some 
things undoubtedly there were which 
were capable of amendment; but 
the people generally were contented 
with the franchise as it stood, and 
agitation in that direction had quite 
died away. Still, if Lord John 
Russell had maturely considered the 
subject (as he was well entitled to 
do, he having been the nominal 
parent of the Act now in existence, 
and in some measure being answer- 
able for its deficiencies)—if he 
thought, right or wrong, that the 
time had arrived for alteration or 
amendment, I shall not say that he 
was blamable in giving utterance 
to that conviction. But in that case, 
surely his political friends, if not the 
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public, were entitled to expect that, 
before so doing, he should have pre- 
pared and matured his plan, resolved 
upon its principle, and adjusted its 
details, so far at least as to have been 
ready to obviate any real difficulty 
which might arise. There is a cer- 
tain point beyond which rash an- 
nouncements on the part of a Cabinet 
Minister become culpable. It is not 
enough that he should have the will 
to apply a remedy to any fettered or 
disordered part of the body politic— 
he ought to consider what is the 
suitable remedy, before he tells the 
public that he is about to make the 
application. Also, in such cases, it 
is convenient that there should be 
consultations; for it has happened 
ere now thut a too confident and 
empiric practitioner has clapped on 
a blister when there was simply oc- 
casion for healing ointment. But 
Lord John, with a jocundity pecu- 
liarly his own, despised all counsel ; 
and, what is more and worse, he had 
not prepared his plan. 

That he had not done so, is evi- 
dent from the fact that he after- 
wards, in fulfilment of his pledge, 
brought forward two bills for reform 
of the representation, which were 
utterly incongruous and irreconcil- 
able. They were so utterly bad in 
detail that nobody would look at 
then and when the younger bant- 
ling of the two was strangled in the 
House of Commons, the Whigs cor- 
dially assisting in the operation, the 
bereaved father burst into tears! 
But a pledge of this sort, once given, 
cannot be easily recalled. It was 
given, be it remarked, not in name 
of Lord John Russell as an indi- 
vidual, but in name of his party; 
and as none of them were bold 
enough to repudiate it, or perhaps 
were prevented by prudential con- 
siderations from doing so, they have 
succeeded to what I know they re- 
gard as an heritage of woe. They 
have punished the offender well; 
they have withdrawn their confi- 
dence from him; they have ostra- 
cised him; they have handed him 
over to their organs to be pilloried 
and pelted; but they could not get 
rid of that pledge, which hung over 
them as the curse of Kehama rested 
on the head of the agonised Ladur- 
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lad. However, they did what was 
possible to escape from, or at all 
events postpone, the evil. In the 
hands of the jaunty Palmerston that 
pledge became practically innocuous. 
Tt was annually renewed with as 
much p8ecision as the Mutiny Act; 
but the performance of it was post- 
poned, owing to the state of foreign 
affairs. I will say this for Palmer- 
ston, that a better man for shelving 
troublesome questions, on account of 
intricate relations with other states, 
never put pen to a protocol. If we 
were actually not in some mess or 
other—(I own that this looks very 
like an impossible hypothesis, Pal- 
merston being in office)—he could 
get up a war or a quarrel in any part 
of the globe at less than a fortnight’s 
notice, quite serious enough to justify 
the postponement of any disagreeable 
business. No wonder Palmerston 
was a favourite with the Whigs! 
It was as good as a febrifuge to hear 
him parrying awkward questions, 
generally with a playful blandness 
which almost conciliated his oppo- 
nents, but sometimes, when really 
galled, with intemperate ferocity. 
No wonder that they backed him up 
to the last, called him their own 
dear old Pam, and swore that he 
was worth a dozen of the cankered 
little gentleman who had landed 
thein in such difficulties. And if by 
the continuance of war all question 
of home reform could have been 
avoided, small indeed would have 
been the labours of the Whigs, su 
long as Palmerston was to be found 
in the Ministry. 

Well, the Whigs went out, or rath- 
er were forced out, in February last, 
ignominiously as some think—in con- 
sequence of a factious combination, 
as they themselves maintain. Never 
grudge them that solace, man! Let 
them have the benefit of that excuse, 
for they surely need one, as an unguent 
to their consciences, for their subse- 
quent scandalous behaviour. It is a 
cruel thing to deprive a malefactor of 
the mitigating plea of provocation, 
even though we should be satisfied 
that the plea is based upon a falsity. 
They went out, having up to that 
time given no fulfilment of their 
pledge; but we were told, in answer 
to some rather pressing inquiries, 
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that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been engaged in preparing a measure 
for amending the representation of 
the people. That certainly sounded 
satisfactory, for now it appeared cer- 
tain that there would be some divul- 
gence of the nature of the scheme. A 
measure of this sort assumes a pal- 
pable shape from the time it is brought 
under the serious consideration of a 
Cabinet. It involves the collection ofa 
vast mass of material to be hereafter 
resolved into shape. But—O ye fai- 
ries, enchanters, and other necroman- 
tic practitioners—what is this?) When 
those who succeeded the Whigs in 
office came to look through the cor- 
respondence, and inspect the pigeon- 
holes wherein lay stored the records 
and proofs of the labour of their pre- 
decessors, not a single scrap could 
they find referable in any way to the 
proposed measure of reform! If the 
Whig Cabinet had met at all upon the 
subject, their sitting must have been 
one of pure somnolence, like that of 
Barbarossa and his warriors in the 
cave. Let us.accept that explanation. 
It was indeed a dream; and a dream 
referring to a delusion. 

From all this, I think it is pretty 
evident that the Whigs have not gone 
very far, at least in the way of re- 
deeming their promises. How far 
they may be inclined to go, I really 
cannot say; but, judging from the 
past, I am of opinion that they would 
still undertake a long Sabbath-day’s 
journey along the road of faction. 

You will observe that I am treat- 
ing of the relation between the Whigs 
and Liberals; it being, in my humble 
judgment, very desirable that we 
should understand what are the pre- 
cise points of similarity which are 
likely to produce sympathy. If you 
ask me what I, as a Liberal, expect 
from a Government, I answer—Peace 
abroad, and prosperity at home— 
peace resting on the basis of mutual 
good-will with other countries, not 
purchased by humiliating concessions, 
nor enforced by bullying or menace 
—prosperity caused by a wise and 
prudent system of finance, not weigh- 
ing hard upon industry, encouraging 
the development of our national re- 
sources, but giving no undue stimulus 
to rash and unprincipled speculation. 
I wish to see the laws framed, adjust- 
ed, and amended according to the 
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wants of the country and the neces- 
sities of the time. I wish to see 
economy, but not parsimony, made 
the rule in every department of the 
public service. J wish for practical, 
not theoretical reforms, the latter 
being only called for when the former 
cannot be obtained. 

Such being my standard, and being 
moreover, as I apprehend, that of 
every true and conscientious Liberal, 
I am bound to say that, after a long 
and patient trial, I have found the 
Whigs to be in every respect defi- 
cient. So far from preserving peace 
with honour, they have needlessly— 
I might almost say criminally—in- 
volved us in the terrible responsibili- 
tiesof war. They allowed us to drift 
into war with Russia, when, by a bold 
front and determined action, that 
great misfortune might have been 
avoided. They smuggled us into a 
war with Persia—why or wherefore it 
is truly difficult to explain; and they 
withheld from Parliament that in- 
formation which it was their bounden 
duty, as responsible Ministers, to have 
afforded. They began a war with 
China, upon grounds so doubtful that 
the real existence of a casus belli has 
been vehemently denied ; and we are 
still foreed, with India in insurrec- 
tion, to keep up that paltry contest. 
On the other hand, they suffered the 
petty state of Naples to seizq upon 
the open sea, in defiance of ifterna- 
tional law, two unoffending British 
subjects, to incarcerate them in a vile 
dungeon, and, by dint of protracted 
examination on a charge too prepos- 
terous to have been really believed, 
to inflict such an amount of moral 
torture, that the intellect of one of 
the unhappy men gave way. And 
—shame of shames—those precious 
Whigs of ours did not insist upon 
their freedom, much less upon repa- 
ration for theirwrongs. With France, 
too, matters were fast coming to a 
crisis. Poor weak Clarendon had 
brought us into this dilemma, that 
we must either have risked a rupture, 
or have submitted to something very 
like degradation. I assure you that 
I drew a peculiarly hearty breath on 
the morning when I heard that the 
Whigs were out. I felt as if relieved 
from the hideous pressure of Ephi- 
altes, 

I shall say nothing more about the 
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foreign policy or doings of that un- 
happy crew, because, to tell you the 
truth, the subject is not a pleasant 
one. It is painful to reflect that 
England should be laughed at, even 
in the person of an incompetent re- 
presentative; and when I think of 
Lord John Russell at a Congress~ 
pass*we to something else. 

As for domestic legislation, I can- 
not for the life of me remember any 
good measures in particular which 
the Whigs have introduced during 
the last five years. Lawyers tell me 
that their acts are perfectly unwork- 
able in practice, and so contradictory 
as to give rise to more litigation than 
they allay; and they annually pro- 
duced a considerable number of abor- 
tions to be summarily put to death 
towards the end of July or the com- 
mencement of August, when honour- 
able members were beginning to think 
longingly of the moors. They always 
cut a sorry figure as financiers, which 
is not surprising when we reflect that 
their Chancellors of the Exchequer 
were men of the calibre of Wood and 
Lewis; but they had the singular 
good fortune to go out this Spring 
without having produced a budget, 
which probably saved them from 
some inconvenience and obloquy. Of 
their economy I can find no trace in 
the public accounts, which indeed 
tell a @ifferent tale; but I know that 
they have been most lavish in the 
creation of new offices, and have job- 
bed their patronage to the utmost. 
Other men have been substantially 
indebted to their Whig connections 
besides dear delightful Dowb. 

And what is the moral of all this? 
Simply that no Liberal can honestly 
or in good faith iden himself with 
the Whigs. I don’t “care what the 
professions of that party may be when 
out of office, in difficulties, or other- 
wise. I am always ready to accept 
professions in cases where there has 
been no trial. We have nothing else 
to go by, either as regards men or 
parties, before they have been put to 
the test; but surely in this instance 
there has been no lack of patience. 
We have borne with these men until 
they became intolerable, and until 
we were forced to eject them ; and is 
it reasonable to suppose that we 
should aid in reinstating them now ? 
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For my part I do not repose an atom 
of confidence in that battered faction. 
Credulity has its limits. I do not 
believe in the genuine repentance of 
the moribund Mother Cole. 

Sir, I distinctly refuse to be hum- 
bugged. When I perceive that the 
Liberal cause is in danger, I shall be 
prepared to act; till then I respect- 
fully decline to aid the Whigs in their 
machinations. It seems to me that 
they wish to put Lord Derby out, not 
because they are apprehensive that 
he will legislate and administer con- 
trary to the interests of the country, 
but because they dread the effect of 
the contrast. Four months have not 
elapsed since the Conservative Min- 
istry was formed; and in that short 
time, with all the disadvantages of a 
hurried start and want of preparation, 
they have actually introduced more 
really good measures than the Whigs 
were able to devise during five long 
years ; they have restored confidence 
and cordiality abroad; they have vin- 
dicated the British honour; they are 
actively engaged in the work of whole- 
some and sound legislation, notwith- 
standing that their progress has been 
materially hampered and impeded by 
the repeated attacks of their antagon- 
ists. 

It is for the country to decide who 
are the true Liberals. Certain I am 
that the Whigs have no title to the 
name. Many men have called them- 
selves saints and apostles who were 
neither the one nor the other, but, 
on the contrary, very lewd fellows, 
steeped in all manner of iniquity, and 
the reverse of respectable in their 
walk. When a rogue wishes to 
swindle you out of a sovereign, he 
usually puts on a white neckcloth 
and black coat, sleeks down his hair, 
and introduces himself as a collector 
for a charitable scheme. Could you 
see him, an hour afterwards, over 
his third glass of gin-and-water, 
which your misapplied bounty is to 
pay for—could you hear him face- 
tiously recounting to his fellow-ras- 
cals the way in which he tickled his 
trout and did you out of the money, 
you would probably thenceforward 
have less confidence in your own judg- 
ment and penetration. In like man- 
ner, when a Whig seeks your vote, he 
does it in the guise of a Liberal. He 
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pours out his patriotism as from a 
pump, exhibits the most holy horror 
at corruption, denounces nepotism, 
girds at exclusiveness, and very pos- 
sibly persuades you that he is the 
purest creature in the universe. Aid- 
ed by your vote he and his party 
come into office. You find them use- 
less, deceitful, prevaricating ; untrue 
to their promises; grasping, greedy, 
profligate of the public money; re- 
gardless of the honour of Britain, and 
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ests—till at last you and your friends 
combine to kick them out. Lo you! 
scarce a week has elapsed when there 
comes a knock to the door. You 
open. There stands your old ac- 
quaintance the Whig, come again to 
persuade you that he is a Liberal, 
Under such circumstances there is 
only one course to be pursued. Wlam 
the door in his face, and tell him to 
go to Tavistock ! 
Yours faithfully, 
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Ir is quite clear that the Glen- 
doveer of the above couplet was 
commissioned to deliver to the world 
a divine message about Art. I argue 
thus on account of the air of absolute 
and uncompromising authority with 
which he announces the conditions 
of his teaching, Art being a subject 
on which two opinions ought not to 
be permitted. To the culpable ne- 
glect with which this high commis- 
sioner from the Court of Nature was 
probably treated by the vain and self- 
sufficient artists of the time, is chiefly 
to be attributed the lamentable state 
of Art in general, and Painting in 
particular, up to eight or ten years 
ago, when I took up the subject. 
Since then I am happy to observe 
that all artists gifted with any degree 
of talent, and all the public possess- 
ing the slightest measure of judgment 
or reflection, have followed the paths 
I have so clearly indicated. Of course, 
as very few artists possess any talent 
whatever, and the great body of the 
public is, and must long continue to 
be, utterly deficient in the qualities I 
have mentioned, both the authors of 
fine works and those who patronise 
and admire them must expect to 
reinain in a minority conspicuously 
small. But let them be comforted : 
for as in the stillness and splendour 
of a summer’s evening, ‘when the 
golden torrents rushing from their 
fountains in the west, bathe the sky 
up to the zenith, where commences 


that pale green which heralds the 
approach of twilight, the chirpings 
of a few grasshoppers resound shrilly 
amid the glittering grass, while whole 
armies of sensual caterpillars, mutely 
feeding on leaf and flower, crawl un- 
heeded; so, by perpetual self-asser- 
tion, and utter contempt of all anta- 
gonistic sentiment, may the prophets 
of Art and their disciples secure to 
themselves, even among the undis- 
cerning, a share of attention immea- 
surably greater than their mere num- 
bers or consideration would#entitle 
them to claim. 

Without affecting any diffidence 
which in me would be transparent 
pretence, or any misgivings as to 
any opinion I have ever delivered, 
yet I find it necessary to be cautious 
in wielding, as I annually do, the 
trenchant weapon of irresponsible cri- 
ticism, lest, its whirlwind evolu- 
tions, it might haply lop a limb from 
some humble but trusty follower. It 
grieved me much to find that a single 
word of censure uttered by me some 
years ago, and which, though per- 
fectly just, was too keen and search- 
ing for the sensitive nature of the 
artist whose work I was criticising, 
had the effect of causing him to 
abandon painting as a_ profession, 
and to revert to his original calling 
of an oil-and-colour man, in which I 
hear he is realising a moderate com- 
petence. Excellent, therefore, as it 
is to have a giant’s strength, it will 
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be easily understood how cautious I 
must be in the exercise of the peril- 
ous gift; and when I refrain from 
noticing a picture in which I find 
nothing to praise, it is either because 
Iam unwilling utterly to crush and 
destroy a painstaking though erring 
artist, or else because, the painter 
being a personal friend, I prefer 
gently correcting him in the privacy 
of social converse to publicly gib- 
beting’ him. By these remarks I 
wish to guard against the imputa- 
tion of hesitating in, or shrinking 
form, the formation of decided opin- 
ion on the merits of any picture 
that ever was painted, which I am 
always ready to accomplish at the 
shortest notice, my conclusions being 
generally directly opposite to those 
which would be arrived at by most 
other persons, or, in other words, by 
those less confident than myself in 
their own infallibility. 

The first thing that strikes me, in 
the work of the present year, is, that 
though all other seasons and times of 
the day are reproduced in landscape 
(except the pitch dark of a winter’s 
night, which it would be difficult for 
any one, in the present state of art, to 
place satisfactorily on canvass), yet 
that particular state of the atmo- 
sphere which exists in the month of 
August from about five minutes be- 
fore two to about twenty minutes 
after, when the sun’s sultry and lavish 
splendour is tinged with some fore- 
boding of his decline, and when Na- 
ture is, as it were, taking her siesta, 
is nowhere sought to be conveyed. 
I thought, on first looking at a small 
picture in the east room of the Aca- 
demy, that this hiatus had been filled 
up; but, on farther study, I perceived 
that the picture in quéstion had been 
painted rather earlier (about five-and- 
twenty minates before two is the 
time I should assign to it), and is 
therefore deficient in many of the 
chief characteristics of the remark- 
able period I allude to. How comes 
it, too, that, amid all the rendering 
of grass and flowers, there is not a 
single dandelion—a flower which has 
often given to me, no less than to 
Wordsworth, “thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears ;” nor a group of 
toadstools, which can give interest to 
& foreground else bald and barren; 
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nor, among the minute studies of in- 
sects, a daddy-long-legs, swaying 
delightedly across the path, and 
dancing to inaudible music, as the 
mid-day zephyr waves the slender 
fabric of his gossamer home. I am 
surprised, too, to find (so far as my 
survey has enabled me to note) that 
there are nowhere any frogs, though 
every artist who painted out of doors 
in the first warm days of spring must 
have heard their choral music from 
the neighbouring ditches. The old 
heralds, speaking of the manner of 
the frog’s holding his head, talk of 
the pride and dignity, or, as they 
phrase it, “the lording” of frogs, and 
gave them a place in heraldry; and 
their ideas are generally valuable to 
artists, and worth studying, both for 
their literal exactness and their alle- 
gorical significance. Let us have 
some frogs next year. 

No. 18.—‘“*A Man Washing his 
Hands” (J. Prig). A step in the 
right direction. The painting of the 
nail-brush, showing where friction 
has worn away and channelled the 
bristles in the middle, is especially 
good. But how comes it that, the 
nail-brush having been evidently 
made use of, the water in the basin 
is still pellucid, with no soap appa- 
rent, either superficially or in solu- 
tion? This oversight I should not 
have expected in so clever an artist. 
Even granting clearness to the water, 
the pattern of the bottom of the basin 
visible through it is of a different 
character from the exterior of the 
vessel, which is not the case in any 
specimen of that particular delf which 
has come under my notice. 

No. 24.—This is directly imitative 
both of Titian and George Cruik- 
shank, with Smith’s handling, and a 
good deal of Brown’s manner. 

No. 29.—As I told this artist last 
year, he is deficient in fulness of form 
and looseness of texture. He should, 
therefore, for some years, paint no- 
thing but mops of various colours 
(without the handles), wMtch would 
give him woolliness and rotundity. 
On the other hand, the painter of 
No. 32 has too much of these qua- 
lites, with too little firmness in his 
darks; and I should recommend him, 
as a counteracting influence, to study 
only blocks of coal—not the common 
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coal (which is too dull), but the ken- 
nel or candle coal—a perseverance in 
which practice he will find attended 
by the happiest results. 

“The Nativity.”"—This is nearly 
perfect. The infant, which at first 
appears to be wearing a broad- 
brimmed straw-hat, is distinguished 
by a peculiar halo, in which there is 
no trace of servile imitation of those 
absurd pretenders known as the old 
masters. Thoughtless and superficial 
observers have objected to the angel 
holding the lantern, as an office in- 
consistent with the dignity of the 
angelic nature; saying, too, that the 
act has some officiousness, since the 
lantern might have been placed on 
the ground or hung on a nail. For 
my own part, I consider the idea 
eminently happy, and if one of the 
other angels had been represented as 
snuffing the candle with her fingers, 
my admiration would have been com- 
plete. 

No. 40.—The sky is weak and 
heavy, the distance too hazy, the 
middle distance absurd, and the fore- 
ground like a cartload of bricks ready 
for use. However, on the whole, I 
consider this the leading picture of 
the year. 

No. 501.—I was nearly overlook- 
ing this picture, which at first sight 
seemed unworthy of notice, when a 
second glance showed me what I con- 
ceive to be the print of a man’s shoe 
in the dust of the high-road in the 
corner of the foreground. This little 
incident gives poetry to the whole 
composition, and is quite equal to 
the memorable invention of Defoe, 
when he makes Robinson Crusoe dis- 
cover the print of a foot in the sand. 
The shoe, a hobnailed one, evidently 
belongs to the owner of the little 
white-walled cottage in the middle 
distance, the smoke from whose 
chimney curls bluely upward against 
a sky which has in itself nothing re- 
markable, but which the late J. M. 
W. Turner would have filled with 
magnificest cloud-forms of grandest 
outline and miraculous colour. One 
feels at once that the wearer of that 
shoe was one of our conscripts, fight- 
ing our battles against the barren 
swamp and the dull clod, and that, 
toilworn and careworn, he passed, in 
his victorious march, up that dusty 
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road, to the demestic haven where 
rest, if not glory, awaited him, 


“There were his young barbarians all at 


play ; 

There was their Saxon mother—he their 
sire, 

Sweating to make a rich man’s holiday.” 


It reconciles me in great measure 
to the inequalities of the gifts of 
fortune, and to the necessity that 
almost seems to exist for a class 
which takes on itself the manual la- 
bour of the world, when I consider 
that we derive from thence the ele- 
ments of purest pathos in art. 

No. 520. “Venus and Adonis” 
(D. Corum, R.A.)—The great charm 
for me in this picture is the total 
absence of all sensual imagination in 
its treatment. The goddess, purified 
from all taint of earth-born passion, 
with the immortal light of divine 
friendship beaming in her lustrous 
eyes, invites the reluctant youth to 
seat himself beside her on the glow- 
ing couch of amaranths and aspho- 
dels (with some gentianella and one 
or two ragged robins skilfully intro- 
duced), which have sprung respon- 
sively to the pressure of her roseate 
feet; while, in the distanee, the fatal 
boar is seen whetting against the 
trunk of a blackthorn in full blossom 
the remorseless tusks which are 
shortly to be imbrued in the stream 
of the boy’s young life. A similar 
purity of thought distinguishes the 
‘Susannah and the Elders,” by the 
same artist, and quite marks a new 
epoch in art. The Elders, grave 
men of most reverend appearance, 
approach the beautiful woman in her 
bath, evidently for the purpose of 
studying the flowing outline of her 
form and the delicate articulations 
of her joints (the ankles are especially 
well drawn). Lovers of exalted art, 
they come, with words of courteous 
greeting on their lips, to study in 
leisure and privacy the combinations 
of lines and gradations of flesh-colour 
with which Nature in her most per- 
fect efforts delights to exercise the 
reasoning powers of man; while the 
matron, “clothed on in chastity,” 
calmly awaits their coming. The 
‘“‘Satyrs and Nymphs Dancing,” by 
the same hand, is equally removed 
from the gross impurity which the 
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subject would have derived from the 
licentious Poussin, and the hideous 
immorality of a modern guadrille. 
“ Potiphar’s Wife” is another illus- 
trious instance of the power of Mr. 
D. Corum to give new life to old 
subjects. The wife of the great 
Egyptian noble holds in her hand 
a roll of papyrus covered with speci- 
mens of early Egyptian art, to which 
she seeks to direct Joseph’s attention 
(by the by, the style of these draw- 
ings, especially the man in profile 
with two eyes, belongs to the time 
of the later Pharaohs, and not to the 
pre-Mosaic period); but without suc- 
cess, for the youth, in whose counte- 
nance the struggle between curiosity 
and bashfulness is exhibited in a very 
remarkable manner, turns resolutely 
uway from his kind instructress. 
Altogether the treatment of the 
whole of these works reminds me 
strongly of the manner of Fra Puri- 
tano. 

No. 603.—I formerly had some 
slight hopes of this artist, and conse- 
quently bestowed on him a word or 
two of advice. But as he seems sys- 
tematically to defy every principle I 
have ever laid down, and obstinately 
to ignore every opinion I have ever 
enunciated, his whole method has of 
course become hopelessly and irre- 
deemably vile, and his works are in 
painting what ribaldry is in litera- 
ture. 

No. 650.—This artist had better 
go without delay to Venice. He 
will find in one of the vaults of one 
of the churches there (I forget which) 
& picture without a name, but which 
I know to be an indubitable Paul 
Veronese. The whole composition 
is fine; but I would particularly note 
the third hair from the top in the 
right whisker of the cat in the corner, 
the painting of which is very precious. 
This he should study in a reverential 
— and I will answer for the re- 
sult. 


“The Dead Stonebreaker.”—On 


nothing have I ever insisted more- 


strongly than on the absolute neces- 
sity of painting altogether in the open 
air, with all the accessories of the 
scene that are to be transferred to 
the canvass actually present; and 
here I am happy to see an illustra- 
tion of the good effect of following 
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my advice. I have no doubt that 
this picture was painted strictly under 
these conditions. Ribald critics may 
perhaps object that, as atmospheres of 
that extreme purpleness (as if mul- 
berry-juice were substituted for the 
ordinary v@hicle) are very rare, and 
that as the mere work of the picture 
must have occupied several weeks, 
these infrequent opportunities must 
have extended over a great length 
of time, during which the deceased 
stonebreaker would have become a 
skeleton, while the weasel could 
scarcely be expected to remain so 
long looking at the body. Neverthe- 
less I adhere entirely to my opinion; 
and I am thus reminded of one par- 
ticular count of the heavy indict- 
ment I formerly brought against that 
perverter of nature and impostor in 
art, Clande Lorraine. I pointed out 
that in a pieture of his in the Na- 
tional Gallery, the shadows of two 
different objects are falling in oppo- 
site directions; and this I noted as 
a blemish, or rather one amid a mass 
of blemishes. I now perceive that 
this was owing to. the fact that, for 
once, Claude was honestly studying 
from nature out of doors; and being 
absorbed in his miserable work (for 
the absorption of the artist in his 
efforts by no means depends on their 
value), he did not perceive that the 
sun, which was on his left hand when 
he began to paint in the morning, 
had gone round to his right before 
he left off, and consequently threw 
the shadows in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is the only occasion on 
which I have ever found it necessary 
to alter an opinion I had once ex- 
pressed; and I freely admit that 
what I formerly censured I now con- 
sider the sole merit to be found 
in this painter’s numerous works, and 
he is entitled to so much posthumous 
fame as my approval in this solitary 
instance can confer. 

No. 902.—A fine example of what 
may be called the botanico-geologico- 
astronomico style of art. Here the 
primeval masses of the old red sand- 
stone, the granitic boulders, which, 
ere they became fixed for ever, hissed 
in fierce fusion round the sweltering 
materials of the chaotic globe, the grey 
slate, the gneiss, the feldspar, and the 
gypsum, lend their multiform variety 
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of outline to the harmonious forms 
of the foreground; while, in the coal- 
strata of the extreme distance, me- 
thinks I can descry the faint impress 
of ferns and other vegetable deposits. 
Note the fossil tooth of the masto- 
don in the centre as ing prep pre- 
cious, finely relieved as it is against 
the leatherly texture of the wing of the 
pterodactyle. These superb combi- 
nations of the dedal forms of the 
earth are clothed in lavish magnifi- 
cence with all known and possible 
specimens of herbaceous life, from 
the stupendous Wellingtonia to the 
small celandine of our native fields ; 
while over all are set the sentinel 
stars, Orion and the Pleiades, which 
shed over the dawn of creation the 
same sweet influences that still gild 
its decline. The naturalist may 
study this picture with profit, only 
second to that derivable from a 
knowledge of the works of the late 
J. M. W. Turner, as expounded 
by myself. Still there are some 
natural features not to be found in 
European landscape, of which I la- 
ment the absence. I should there- 
fore recommend the artist to spend 
the summer on the top of the Peter 
Bott Mountain, while he may get a 
suitable foreground in the rich autum- 
nal splendours of the trackless South 
American forests; and may, on his 
return, paint in the less important 
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details from the Botanical Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park. I wish him a 
pleasant trip, a stout heart, walking. 
stick, and pair of shoes. 

** Red-deer,” by Landseer.—I have 
already told Mademoiselle Rosa Bon- 
heur, that as she has not yet satis- 
factorily proved to me that she can 
paint a man’s face, it is a delusion to 
suppose that she paints horses; they 
are merely trotting bodies of horses ; 
so I tell Landseer, that as he has 
never (that I am aware of) painted a 
porcupine, it is a popular fallacy to 
suppose that he can paint red-deer. 
He merely paints their horns, hoofs, 
and hides. 

I have now given the public all 
that it is necessary for them to 
know, and more than they can ap- 
preciate, of my decisions on the Art 
of this year. The above pictures are 
all that I have had leisure to look at, 
Still, the mere fact of my not having 
seen them, would not prevent me 
from criticising all the rest, if it were 
expedient or necessary. On _ the 
whole, I consider the works of this 
year decidedly in advance of those of 
the last, as that was of its predeces- 
sor, which I attribute to my annual 
critiques; and I doubt not that, after 
diligent study of this little brochure, 
considerable progress will be mani- 
fested next summer. 











